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Lambs’ All-Star Gambol. This and the other half of the picture on the opposite page show a scene from “The Actors’ 
Fund Fair, A Comedy with Errors,” by LAMB GEORGE V. HOBART. 
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Left to right: THOMAS ACKSON. FRANCIS CARLYLE, BRANDON TYNAN (as David Belasco), ERNEST 
TRUEX, JEF es D: ANGELIS (as Charles Frohman), and FRED NIBLO, See page 
| of this issue. Fhotogvaph by White, New York. 
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G Sec ccccccc cee (sy 
Lambs’ All-Star Gambol —The Dancing Prize Fight. Left to right are: HARRY WILLIAMS, CHARLES T. ROSS, THOMAS A. WISE, 
DAVID MONTGOMERY (as Young Corbett), JEFFERSON D'ANGELIS, FRED STONE (as Jim Corbett), FRANK McINTY. RE, 
CHARLES HOPPER and JOE KAUFMAN. See page 301 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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MARIE DORO, as Patience, and CYRIL SCOTT, as Archibald Grosvenor, in the revival of ‘‘Patience.” 
See page 359 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York, 
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EVA DAVENPORT, as Lady Jane, and DE WOLF HOPPER, as Bunthorne, in “Patience.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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LEWIS WALLER, the English actor-mana, 
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HOLBROOK BLINN, as Tom McDermot, and ELSIE BEROLD, as Dago Annie, in-““A-Romance 
of the Underworld.” Photograph by White: New York. ~ - 
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2 ‘Within ie Law:" 


WILTON TAYLOR, as Police Inspector Burke. 








HOWARD ESTABROOK. ; as s Richard Gilder; EMILY STEVENS, as Mary Pamen i 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, C hicago. 
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A scene from “‘Within the Law:"", WILLIAM B. MACK, as joe Garson; ISABEL GOODWIN, as Helen Morris; and 
SUZANNE WILLA, as Agnes Lynch. Fhotograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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WILLIAM B. MACK, as Joe Garson, a crook, in ‘Within the Law.” Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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“The Old Farm in Winter Garb.’ Ice skating scene on Hammerstein's Roof Garden, New York City, ateieg GRACE HELANE and 
EDDIE BASSETT. See page 306 of this issue. Fhotograph by Apedo Studio, New York. 
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S, as Felix Morton, and F. TTE PERRY, as Nita Trent, in ““The Marriage-Not.” 
See page 347 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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ROBERT DROUET and OZA WALDROP, as David and Margaret Phillips, in ‘The Marriage-Not."” See page 347 of this issue. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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CARL GANTVOORT, as Little Jobe FLORENCE WICKHAM, as Allan-A-Dale; and BASIL RUYSDAEL, as 
Will Scarlet, in “Robin Hood.” See page 346 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE. The most famous today of the women members of the Drew family, about whom there is a 
most interesting article, under the title, ““The Mother of the Drews, ‘ on page 334. Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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‘LONESOMEST 
WOMAN -;--on & 
the - > «STAGE | 


by 
Rennold 


“=xwy7i\LRE I to describe Maude 
| WW | Adams in a single phrase, I 

should call her the loneliest 
figure on the American stage, 

As Maude Adams night after night 
looks out upon thousands of faces, she 
never sees one that is familiar to her. Of 
all the countless admirers attracted. by 
the magic of her name there is none she 
can honestly call friend. Miss Adams 
herself has erected a barrier between 
them and her. That barrier is the foot- 
lights. Behind it they must never step. 

Some one has written, “There is a 
self-imposed privacy, less easily invaded 
than convent walls.” It apples to 
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Wolf 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Maude Adams and her scheme of exist- 
ence. 

Therefore, of her and her daily life 
less has been written than of any other 
distinguished actress, and little enough 
of that is accurate. She has successfully 
defied that boll weevil of human privacy, 
the American newspaper reporter, and 
with a resolution that is.a religion has 
repulsed the nematode of the species, 
the interviewer. Show me Maude Adams 
in the interviewer’s quotation marks, 
and I will show you a lie. Or, at least, 
I will show you a press-agent. Which 
perhaps, after all, is the same thing. 

The only absolutely authentic inter- 










»xclusiveness, of aloofness, was Charles 
Frohman’s. Now |[-am certain that, 
while'Mr. Frohman doubtless approves, 
“its inception’ may “be traced to Miss 
Adams. Its advantages would be readily 
apparent only to a woman of Miss 
Miss Adams has - Adams’ intellectual development. The 
not even com- at average player prefers mediocrity in the 
mented on gi _~ _~% __ limelight to greatness in the dark. 
the weather #—a re fe Many public. idols crumble at 
— for publi- Ei short range. Distance is the 
cation. greatest safeguard.to a player’s 


‘wiew with the late Jay 
Gould is the one 
which attributed. to 
the -great financier 
the statement,- ‘It 
‘looks-like rain.” 









































Oncerl powers of illusion. The late 
believed Augustin Daly was one of the 
that. this few managers to save thé 

members of his companies 


policy of 
ae from themselves, by surround- 

ing them with as much mys- 
tery as stage life permitted. 
His most insistent. “‘Don’t” 
related to the appearance of 
his plavers on Broadway dur- 
ing certain hours —‘the hours 
when Broadway was most likely 
to be crowded. It was his desire 
to give his protégés the full ad- 
vantage of the playwright’s crea- 
tion, of light effects, of 
grease paint, of the 
theatre’s 
charm. 





~ TWO STUDIES OF MISS 

ADAMS, THE UPPER ONE 
BY OTTO SARONY, NEW 
YORK, AND THE LOWER BY 
MOFFETT STUDIO, CHICAGO 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 





















Coached in the ‘language of 4 
an eminent dramatist, his | 
players were sure to :use ; 
correct English ;unfettered 
by the limitations of the 
manuscript and left to 
their own linguistic :in- 
vention,. a few 
of them, atleast, 
were likely to 
play -grammat- 
ical pranks. 

Joseph Jeffer- 
son was never 
quite the hero 
to me he had 
been, after I un- 
expectedly -en- 
countered ‘him 
in a small city 
up the State, 
seated ata table ~ 
ina German res- . 
taurant, witha 
huge mug of beer 
and a pyramid 
of sauerkraut for 
a foreground. I 
recall, too,:as a 
youth in college, 
how bitterly dis- 
appointed I was, 
when, after hav- 
ing worshiped 
Mary Anderson 
the night before 
from a gallery 
seat, I chanced 
to see her en- 
gaged in the 
very unromantic 
pursuit of rebuk- 
ing a hotel por- 
ter who had 
smashed her 
trunk. 

Therefore, it 
is only ‘the wise 
actress who, regardless of her personal 
charms, reconciles herself to a ‘life apart 
from:the:crowd. Even the stone idol:of 
the Ragan:must depend largely for its 
potentiality wpon the worshiper’s:imag- 
ination. 

Miss ‘Adams practices this scheme of 
self-erasure ‘to an-extent ‘that becomes 









































































Photograph by SaronyeNew York 
AS Chicot IN ‘‘THE JESTERS”’ 
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almost ;pathetic. ‘Whether 
she -redlly longs for “the 
noise, ‘the turmoil:and ‘the 
handclaspis to be doubted, 
but ‘the: policy of ‘holding 
herself aloof ‘has now be- 
come a ‘firmly entrenched 
habit ‘which :makes her 
friendless in the com-. 
monly accepted :sense of 
intimate’contact. 
How ‘many of 
youwhoread this 
ever have:met her 
on the -street, in 
thepark, shopping, 
at the theatre or 
participating in any 
one of the \pastimes 
germane to .metropol- 
‘itan existence? Who 
eversaw Miss Adams 
at:a theatrical per- 
formance other 
than her own — 
and yet sheloves 
the theatre? Is 
ther mame -ever 
mentioned among 
the celebrities present 
at :professional mat- 
inées, Profes- 
ssional Woman’s 
League Bazaars, 
Actors’ Fund 
benefit . perfor- 
‘mances or other 
gatherings ‘to 
which the people 
of ‘the stage 
flock? 

It was from 
John Drew’s. 
company that 
she graduated, 
andshe ‘has. yet 
to attend:one of 
his premieres 
since she herself attained stéllar-efful- 
gence. She seldom enters .a ‘theatre 
other than the one wherein she «is ‘the 





‘thief :attraction, and, needless to:say,:a 


study of the acted drama is important 
to her. own.advancement. 

Once last.season she visited the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. Mr. ‘Frohman had 




















attended a performance of 
the musical play, “The «22, 
Pink Lady,” which was & 

not under his direction, 4 
and had enjoyed it. : 
The principal com- 
edy character he was 
sure would please 
Miss Adams, and he. 
recommended to her an 
evening with “‘The Pink 
Lady.” A mere telephone 
call would have placed at 
her disposal every box in 
the New Amsterdam, for 
Maude Adams is the pet of all 
pets among the Syndicate’s chiefs, 
but when she took her seat 
that night it was in the gal- 
lery. The gallery gods had 
no inkling .of her identity. 
Little did they suspect that 
their most cherished favor- 
ite sat with them. 

In a twelve years’ vigil 
on Broadway I have seen 
Miss Adams on the street 
but once. At an hour in 
the afternoon when the 
Rialto was crowded, not 
one person in the passing 
throngs recognized. her. 
There ‘was ‘nothing in 
common .betv72n Broad- 
way’s gaiety and ea3y 
familiarity and this 
serious actress. 
Every step of her 
way comedians, 
chorus girls and 
giggling inge- 
nues were eX- 
changing greet- 
ings, but 
Maude Adams 


passed by un- @ 
noticed. - . Photograph by Moffett Studio, 


She ha d AN EXCELLENT CHARACTER PICTURE OF MISS light. Thus also 
ADAMS IN “WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


darted out of 
the office entrance of the Empire Thea- 


tre on a mission to her bank, a few~ 


blocks distant. Her attire was plain, 
somber, inconspicuous. Sherlock Holmes 
could not have guessed her profession. 
And from-that simplicity. of garb there 
will come to women who assume a 






for Maude Adams’ aloof- 
} ness. Therein these wom- 
ss en will be in error, 
.. although, despite my 
» unbounded admira- 
? tion for Miss Adams, 
the woman and the 
actress, I do not hes- 
itate to record that 
she is the most poorly 
dressed of all her sisters. i 
Not that she is untid- 
ily or shabbily dressed, 
for neatness if one of her 
virtues. Yet she almost i 
_ invariably adheres to a 
color scheme of dull 
} 
; 






































gray or black, her head 
covering is a shawl or 
little round cap, and 
the garb in its entir- 
ety is uninvitingly 
severe. Miss Adams’ 
style of dressing has 
not varied in a doz- i 
en years, I doubt | 
exceedingly if. she 
knows aught of the i 
prevailing modes. i 
The panier skirt, t 
I fancy, is to her 
an unheard-of ‘in- 
novation, and that. 
the sheath gown 
has comeand gone 
probably is not 
within the range 
of her observation. 
If Maude Ad- 
ams possesses 
jewelry, it never 
re has adorned her 
person. The blaze 
of diamonds is to 
her astrange spot- 








































Chicago 


- does she violate 
one of the most sacred articles in the 
Constitution of the Actress’ Union. 
There is perhaps just one woman 
whom Miss Adams honors to any extent 
with her confidence and society — Mrs. 
Thomas Hastings, the-wife of one. of 
New York’s leading architects and the 
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President of the Ladies’ Four-in-Hand 
Driving Club. It was Mrs. Hastings who 
first taught the actress to drive, and 
who encouraged her in riding horseback 
— one of the few recreations which Miss 
Adams still perrnits herself. 

To Mrs. Hastings’ home Miss Adams 
sometimes goes for dinner, but an in- 
evitable condition of the acceptance of 
an invitation is that. only immediate 
members of the family shall be 
present. Miss Adarns’ social 
activities extend nofurther. 

Wherever she ‘goes; 
she-is attended-by a 4 
secretary, a. Miss 
Boynton, who has 
been in her service 
so long that she is 
virtually the ac- 
tress’ companion. 
Whether at her § 
country: home in ~ 
Long Island. or 
her summer home 
in the mountains, 
whether traveling « 
in foreign lands or 
on a_ professional 
toufof this country, 
Miss Boynton is by 
her: side. 

One might imagine . 
that Miss Adams 
would find it extremely 
difficult to maintain 
her seclusion. in the 













































cities along her‘route. Priest 
I do not hesitate to New York 


hazard a guess that no 
one has ever observed 
her in-a hotel unless 


tarries at the desk long enough even to 
register. Another attends to that duty: 


vance, and she. goes immediately to 
them, only to leave when duty calls her 
to the theatre. If it happens that: no 
matinée requires her presence, Miss 
Adams remains in her room-until just 
before the evening performance, par- 
taking of all her meals alone. Just before 
seven o’clock she enters a closed car- 
riage, and is driven to the theatre. 

The beginning of Miss Adams’ en- 
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AS PhoebeThrossell - IN: 
“QUALITY STREET” 


it was to enter or to leave. She never, 


Her rooms.are engaged for her-in-ads. 


gagement at a theatre on the “‘road”’ is 
the signal for great rejoicing among the 
stagehands and attachés.. Her. tips to 
the members of the staff before the end 
of her visit.are sure to be the largest of - 
the season, for Miss Adams is extremely , 
generous, and parcels out. these rewards ° - 
without any regard to. proportion. } 

Among stage crews, therefore, there is . 

no actress more popular than Maude 
2 In. justice to. both the. 

_ Stage .crew and her- : 
self, it... should: be : 
recorded that this . 
\ admiration does. 
not rest_ solely, 
upon her liber- 
ality.: Maude. 
_ Adamis is, above 

everything else, 
a kind -woman. : 

There is none 

associated. . with : 

her too lowly: for : 
her kindly nod and 

cheerful - . greeting. 
She may even linger 
for a moment - to 

exchange words of 
pleasantry, but there 
is always. finality to her 

parting remark which no 
one dares contest. 

-Onece at the Empire 
_. Theatre; New York, there 

-” Was ‘an old stage doorkeeper 
*: who had: held- his. position for 
«. several -yéars. One day he was 
~. taken ill; and without consult- 
‘ing his ‘superiors the house 

Manager engaged another. 
Two days. elapsed before Miss- Adams 
noted the veteran’s absence. She imme- 
diately- made inquiries; and .when she 
learned that the old man-had lost. his 
position she expressed her: displeasure 
in emphatic and vigorous terms. 

The next morning she began a search | 
for the old man, and found him in the 
care of an aged wife, confined to his bed 
in.a remote East Side tenement. She 
engaged doctors and. nurses, provided 
him with every possible comfort, and 
attended him personally until he passed 
away a month later. 
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MISS ADAMS IN THE. ROLE WHICH PROVED TO BE THE MOST TRYING PHYSICALLY OF ANY SHE HAS 


EVER PLAYED—THE Duke of Reichstadt 1N “‘L’AIGLON”’ 























assigned’a position at ‘the ‘beginning 
of-each:season. 
Last :fall ‘he was senton ‘tour ‘as 
acting -manager ‘of ‘the “‘‘Passers- 
By’’*company. Late in theseason 
‘hewas taken ‘seriously ill,:and:re- 
moved to.a hospitalin South Bend, 
Ind. ‘Miss-Adams:at the time was 
playing dn ‘the “West, several ‘hun- 
dred milesdistant from South Bend, 
but:on hearing of Mr. Eberle’s ill- 
ness she left her company on Satur- 
day night, journeyed to South Bend, 
spent Sunday at Mr. Eberle’s bedside 
and made arrangements for ‘the best 
of medical treatment; 
There is no‘doubt that the members 
of Miss Adams’ companies 
are sincerely fond of ‘her. 
Once anew production 
is successfully 
launched, shes the 
























as ‘Chicot IN 
“THE JESTERS”’ 






Only this season Miss 
Adams has in a similar 
way showed the ten- 
der, sympathetic side 
of her nature. For 
‘tthe past sixteen 
years there has 
been in Charles 
Frohman’s -em- 
ploy as business 
manager Robert 

| Eberle, :an old 

|‘ ~man »who thas 
spent ‘his ‘life in 
theatricals. He 
is a great ‘favor- 
ite in ‘the Froh- 
man ‘household, 
and is :always 
the first :to ‘be 
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MISS ADAMS AS Peier Pan TELLING Wendy THE FAIRY TALE IN ACT f¢ 
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meekest member of the organization. 
Judged by the standard of Thespic hau- 
teur, each of her associates might more 
readily be acclaimed the star. Miss 
Adams does not measure art by arro- 
gance, which, by the way, is another vio- 
lation of the traditions of her calling. 
Stars of minor candle-power have been 
known to fret more over the size of type 
used in displaying their names than over 
the size of the audience, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, an uncommonly good-natured 
actress, has on several occasions con- 
demned stupid stagehands to the depths 
of the Seine. Duse, one of the world’s 
greatest.actresses, compelled the mana- 
ger of her American tour to cut through 
the brick wall of a Broadway. theatre 
that she might have an additional 
window in her dressing-room. It was 
really her press-agent, and not Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, who petitioned the 
municipal authorities of New. York to 
cover the asphalt in front of the Re- 
public Theatre with tanbark in order to 


subdue the street noises that penetrated , 


to the stage and disturbed her. Mrs. 
Campbell would, however,-have filed the 
petition, had she thought of it before 
-her press-agent. Only this season a 
second-rate male star wrote me.an abu- 
sive letter, because in.enumerating.pos- 


sible candidates for, the honor of being: 


adjudged: the world’s greatest actor I 
had not mentioned his name. 

Such displays of — let us say, tem- 
perament, are foreign to Maude Adams. 
She requires loyalty..and she requires 
earnestness from her associates; she 
does not ask for humility. Itis extremely 
douhtful if she has an*enemy in ‘the 


world —.a- negative achievement:which ; 


may be.more.valuable-in the long run 
than a surfeit of friends. 


Her,début at the -tender:.age-of :nine - 
months was.made-at. Salt Lake City, - 


her. birthplace... She - was . christened 


Maude Adams Kiskadden. -- Her father . 
was of Irish descent, and. her-mother.an - 


offshoot of the - New England . Adams. 
family which: played so important..a 
part in early-American history. 


Frequently : ‘Maude Adams, the baby, : 


. was carried to, the.theatre in Salt Lake 
City, where her mother was.a member of 


the stock company.. On. one-of.these. 


MAUDE ADAMS 





~ ‘oceasions the bill was ‘‘ The Lost Child,” 


the plot of which was based upon: the 
mysterious disappearance of an infant. 
The baby engaged by the management 
had failed to report, and the stage 
director was in desperate straits when a 
bawl obligato proclaimed the presence 
of little Miss Adams. 

The infant’s entrance was finally. to 
be accomplished on a.tray, in which 
style she was to be served to the dis- 
tracted father in the play.. In the emer- 
gency the stage manager, to Mrs. 


Adams’ intense astonishment, seized the - 


helpless baby, thrust her upon the 
salver, and the future Lady Babbie was 
borne to the center of the stage. 

It is not. my purpose to sketch her 
professional career in detail, At the age 
of seven she was a member of the late 
J.K. Emmett’s company, and at the age 
of nineteen she was John Drew’s leading 


woman. It was on the morning of Octo- , 


ber 4, 1892, that she awoke to find her- 
self famous. The night before she had 
acted Suzanne Blondel in “The Masked 
Ball,’’ and the critics ‘“‘discovered’’ her. 
Hers ‘had been no easy réle, for the 
character demanded that she simulate 
intoxication. This she had done in ah 
exquisitely comic manner without being 
in the least offensive. 

In the intervening years she has en- 
countered but one failure to mar her 
record, and that failure was the author’s, 
not her own. Her Lady Babdbie, her 
Phoebe Throssel, her Peter Pan, her 
Maggie Wylie and her. Chantecler stand 
well to the fore in this era of stage 
characterizations. 

And now we come to the real secret 
of Miss Adams’ success and life-work. 
Her. life is the theatre, her recreation is 
the. theatre, her ultimate goal is the 
theatre. ‘Her love of the stage and.its 
attgibutes~amounts .almost to fanati- 
cism, almost to bondage. Great events 
are happening in the outside: world; 
Maude Adams perhaps is not cognizant 
‘of them, because she makes no pretense 
of keeping in.touch with the real world 
through social communication or news- 
papers. 

She reads, to be sure — reads every- 
thing pertaining to the theatre. Maga- 
zines and weeklies devoted to the-stage 
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of France and Germany, together with 
English publications specializing on the 
theatre are.her constant companions. 


A declaration of war by one of the for-- 


eign powers would arouse no emotion in 
Miss Adams, The report of a discovery 
of a new lighting device for stage effects 
would give her a genuine thrill. She is a 
veritable mine of information on all 
things pertaining to the drama. 

She has well developed aspirations 
about the solution of stage problems, 
and takes an active part in directing the 
mechanical details of her productions. 
She is a close student of light effects, 
and absolutely wasteful in the matter of 
expenditure to attain a desired result. 


For instance, with her own money she * 


purchases new and intricate lighting 
apparatus, and has been known to send 
to-Vienna for costly glass, which, when 
placed before a calcium, might give her 
a novel and ingenious color scheme. 

Contrary to the general opinion, 
Maude Adams is not a good business 
woman. True it is that she has accumu- 
lated valuable holdings and is protected 
by excellent investments, but a large 
portion:of her vast revenues from “‘The 
Little Minister” and “Peter Pan” have 
been devoted to experiments in mechan- 
ical and electrical effects which a more 
sordid star would deem superfluous. 

Also a considerable share of Miss 
Adams’ income. is pledged to private 
charity. Somewhere among her papers 
there exists a list of pensioners which 
only her eyes may see. ‘No one ever has 
been able to learn more about the 
identity of these pensioners than that 
they are old and destitute players and 
. acquaintances of her childhood. 

‘In the Empire Theatre an office is 
maintained for Miss Adams, who is the 
only Frohman ‘star thus - privileged. 
Business pertaining to her SPoductions 
is transacted here, thus further preserv- 
ing the sanctity of her home. Here she 
selects the members of her company, 
and here she gives orders to scenic 
artists and costumers. Her name does 
not appear on the door, and I doubt if 
any of the thousands who pass it daily 
as they walk through the halls of the 
_ building suspect the. identity of its 
occupant. 
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The most notable example of her 
industry and endurance that has come 
to my attention was her staging of the 
magnificent open-air representation of 
“Joan of Arc” at the Harvard Univer- 
sity Stadium three years ago. The entire 
proceeds — twenty thousand dollars or 
more— were given to the German 
Department of the University, and yet 
Miss Adams expended almost an equal 
sum in preparing the production, 

A less determined person would have 
retreated from the obstacles that. pre- 
sented themselves when Miss Adams 
first inspected the Stadium two weeks 
before the performance. She discovered 
that the builders had provided no means 
of lighting the big amphitheatre. At a 
tremendous expense she installed her 
own electric plant, superintending 
herself the purchase of the dynamos. 
Also she learned that there was no 
arrangement for obtaining water. 
Whereupon she caused the nearest water 
mains to be connected by subsidiary. 
pipes that ran to the Stadium. 

: Then she began rehearsals. In com-° 
pany with many others from New York. 
I went to Cambridge the night before 
the performance., Miss Adams had been ° 
at work sixteen hours each day, coach- 
ing the army of supernumeraries, teach- 


- ing the soldiers how to ride their mounts, © 


giving orders to the electricians and 
even instructing the herders in charge 
of the sheep used in the spectacle. Yet 
here she still was at midnight, on the 
eve of the performance, working with 


an unlagging zeal that was marvelous. 


All seemed chaos then. That a.per- 
formance would actually be attempted’ 
within twenty-four hours seemed doubt-" 
ful. That it would be concluded without’ 
disastreus confusion or serious mishap 
was incredible. Yet on the following’ 
night I was one of thousands to sit spell-. 
bound through a performance that was 
well-nigh flawless; And» Miss Adams, - 
who apparently had given no heed to 
her own portrayal, was the calmest’ 
figure in the pageant. : 

In connection with a performance | ; 
before the students of Yale University ° 
there'took place an incident which gives‘ - 
an insight into another phase’ of this’ 
cufious woman’s character. Miss Adams‘ 
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, Bubbie IN ‘THE LITTLE -MINISTER”’ 
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is shy, diffident, reticent—of that there 
is no doubt. At the same time, she under- 
stands diffidence in others, and is always 
quick to put them at their ease. 

In arranging the preliminaries for the 
performance at Yale, it became neces- 
sary for Miss Adams to meet an under- 
graduate, named Mallory, the president 
of the University Dramatic Club. 
Mallory was a fine young chap, pos- 
sessed of the callowness of most college 
youths, and the invitation to call upon 
Miss Adams.gave him at once a pleas- 
urable thrill and an attack of stage 
fright. . Dressed in the height of after- 
noon fashion, he called by appointment, 
and was met by Miss Adams’ business 
representative. 

Upon being ushered into the actress’ 
reception room, he stumbled: over 
furniture, blushed furiously and seemed 
about to collapse from nervousness. 
When he was presented, the only words 
that came from his lips in a husky 
whisper were, ‘‘How are you?”’ Then he 
sank into a chair. 

Miss Adams, always alert at a crisis, 
replied promptly, “‘I hope I am half as 
well as you look.” 

This compliment so pleased the Yale 
man that he responded in kind, and 
immediately the two were chatting 
glibly and pleasantly. 

Perhaps her most astonishing trait, 


considering that she is a star, is that she . 


will accept advice and suggestions from 
others. She is a veritable receiving vault 
for hints upon any production in which 
she may be engaged. The source is of no 
consequence to hc-, if only the sugges- 
tion has value. 

The man who hauls the baggage into 
the theatre may safely offer advice. 
The call boy runs no risk in commenting 
adversely. Miss Adams does not invari- 
ably adopt these suggestions, for shéthas 
discretion and judgment of her own. 
But if the second fiddle in the orchestra 
pit should complain that her costume 
does not harmonize with the back drop, 
she would take his criticism under 
advisement. 

Let the second fiddle try that blas- 
phemy on Arnold Daly. Also let the 
second fiddle resign. 
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Until recéritly Miss Adams, when“in ° 













New York, occupied a house in one of 
the West Forties. She still owns the 
house, but-has-ceased to live in it. it is 
at Sandygarth Farm,—an estate of 
hundreds .of acres, — Ronkonkoma, 
Long Island,:that she resides until hot 
weather drives her to her bungalow in 
the Catskills. 

At the farm she maintains an exten- 
sive kennel. She is especially fond of 
St. Bernards and English sheep dogs, 
and her constant companion in the 
country is Meta, a grand specimen of 
the rough coated St. Bernard. 

Music has charms for Miss Adams. 
She attends concerts occasions!lv, and 
revels in a classic program. She plays 
the piano well, ard at long intervals 
fingers the harp and guitar. About a 
year ago she installed a self-playing 
piano in her country home. An examina- 
tion of the music rolls’ discloses paly. 
selections from grand opera. 

When in town and abroad she visits 
the picture galleries. Her judgment on 
the merits of paintings is excellent. 

The most interesting room in Miss 
Adams’ home is the library. The furni- 
ture is simple, and the walls are covered 
‘with heavily laden bookcases, shoulder 
high. The decorations are souvenirs of 
Miss Adams’ travels abroad. In one 
corner is a Damascus blade. On a shelf 
is a grotesque, squatting little Egyptian 
‘idol..Worked.on the wall is an illumina- 
ted detail of a medizval ecclesiastic 
fresco, such as one might see in a 
Florentine chapel. High up near the 
ceiling is a set of etchings, showing the 
progress of Miss Adams’s tour from 
Egypt and the East to France. 

One measure of a theatrical star’s 
porularity is the size of the stage door 
crowd that, awaits her after a perform- 
ance. Judged by this standard — and 
judged by the box-office standard, for 
that matter — Maude Adams is pre- 
eminent in America. Whole volumes 
have been written in an attempt to 
explain, to analyze her very peculiar 
charm. 

Every now and then there arises from 
the struggling crowd of ambitious 
actresses one upon whom the public 
pounce. and claims as its particular pet, 
“hespis’ favorite child. A personality 











THREE OF MISS ADAMS’ FAVORITE ROLES. 


IN THE LARGE POSE, BY WHITE, NEW YORK, SHE 


IS SHOWN AS Viola IN “TWELFTH NIGHT;”’ IN THE SMALLER POSES, BY HALL, NEW YORK, AS 
Pepita IN “THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE’’ (ON TH&'LEFT) AND AS Amanda IN ‘‘’OP 'O MY 
THUMB” (ON THE RIGHT) 


baffling description and challenging 
analysis must be the heritage of one so 
pampered, 

I know why I like to watch her on the 
stage, but I do not know why she fas- 
cinates me far more than actresses of 
greater talent, The attraction is not 
physical, and must be intellectual. The 
undisputed fact is that she possesses, to 


a degree which is beyond understanding, 
that will-o’-the-wisp quality, which, for 
want of a better word, we call magnet- 
ism. 

Call her charming, whimsical, plain- 
tive, pathetic, winsome, dainty — what 
you will — Maude Adams, who elects 
to be unknown except in character, is 
America’s most beloved actress. 
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The 


PLAY-WRITING BUSINESS 


Sbvery Hopwood, author of 


“Clothes,” and other successes, 


tells how he. got into the game 


By Deny Weetueo sh, 





the theatre, a fondness for 
writing, and the ambition to 
make money, combined to pave the way 
for my career as a dramatist ; but the in- 
fluence that focused my efforts was an 
article written by Louis V. De Foe, that 
appeared in the Michigan Alumnus, 


| A N INTENSE eiiiiration for 

















when I was a’student at the University 


of Michigan. “The Call of the Play- 
wright” was its title, and in it Mr, De 
Foe told of the fabulous sums _ that 
dramatists had made, and the more I 
thought abort it, the more‘determined I 
became to try my luck in this field. 
Shortly after that I began the writing 
of my first play, “Clothes.” After I fin- 
ished college, I came to New York as 
correspondent for the Cleveland Leader, 
and brought the play in the hope of 
interesting a manager: I was very for- 
tunate, for within four weeks after 
arrival, Mr. William A. Brady, who 
was looking for a play for Miss Grace 
George, bought “Clothes,” and paid me 
$250 advance royalty. Thereupon I im- 
mediately resigned my position as cor- 
respondent for the Cleveland paper, 
and said good-by to the salary of fif- 
teen dollars a week. I decided that I 
might better take a chance then than 
at any time in my life, for later I might 
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be tied dowfi in some way, and at that 
time I didn’t care what happened. 
“Clothes” was then re-written in col- 
laboration with Channing Pollock, and 


‘Miss George used it as a_ starring 


vehicle during the season of 1906-1907. 

My second play ‘was “The Powers 
That Be.” The theme was that of the 
political boss and the young reformer 
who steps in and clears up a corrupt 
condition of things, and I did not know, 
until after it was finished, that I had 
written somethirig on the lines of “The. 
Man of the Hour,” which George 
Broadhurst produced about that time. 
“The Powers That Be” was produced 
by David Proctor under the Shubert 
booking, and it opened auspiciously ; 
but when it struck Cincinnati, a cold 
newspaper wave blew it out of. town. 
I had drawn the principal character 
after a. well known political boss, and 
the papers recognized the drawing and 
took it up with a vengeance. 

The play then went on the road, and 
is now in two répertoire companies. It 
has always been successful in stock, and 
has been pirated more than any play I 
ever owned. I don’t exactly understand 
the system of some stock companies, 
but they copy plays, or get hold.of them 
in some way, change them just a. little 























and,give them a new name, and play 
them without: paying royalty. I have 
had more trouble with the pirating of 
this play than with any other, and have 
had to have my lawyer’s’ assistance 
many times in stopping them from 
using it. 

“This Woman and This Man” was 
my third produc- 
tion, and I think 
it was my _ best 
play. Anyway, I 
spent two years 
on it, and strained 
my health to such 
an extent that I 
have only recently 
recovered from it. 
I think the reason 
that I worked so 
hard was that. I 
was very young, 
and I was afraid 
that it would not 
succeed unless I 
put every bit of 
energy I had into 
it. That, of course, 
was the over-anxi- 
ety of the begin- 
ner. Since then, I 
have learned how 
to work and I 
have -regular 
hours: from 9 to 
12:30, and from 
1:30 to 4. 

“This Woman and This Man” was 
written for Carlotta Nillson and was 
produced in Philadelphia, I shall never 
forget that experience, for it was unlike 
any I have ever had. My expenses from 
New York to Philadelphia were paid, 
because I traveled with the company, 
but on arrival I found myself possessed 
of just twelve dollars. I immediately 
went out and spent eight dollars for 
shirts. I knew I’d be going out a good 
deal and would need them. That. left 
me four dollars. 

Before going to Philadelphia, I had 
written to a friend and told him that 
my exchequer was vanishing so rap- 
idly that I would soon need a micro- 
scope to see it at all, and asked him to 
be on the look-out for an inexpensive 
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room. Upon arrival, I found that he 
had discovered a place where I could 
get a room for three dollars a week. 
That, sounded all right, so we went out 
to look at it. I decided to. stay, but just 
as I was making the final arrangements, 
I heard a street car go rattling by. 
“This will never do!” I said. “I must 
get out of here!” 
For I cannot, and 
never could, stand 
noise. 

Then my friend 
said he knew of an 
hotel where I 


without bath for a 
dollar a day, so I 
hied myself over 
there and engaged 
one. It was a lit- 
tle extravagant, 
but there seemed 
nothing else to. do. 
It was a fairly 
good room, and [ 
was just opening 
my gtip with the 
idea of making 
myself comfort- 
able, when I heard 
the elevator rattle 
by, just outside 
the door. “This 
will never do!” I 
thought. “I must 
get out of HERE!” And so I left. 
Then I went to the most expensive 
hotel in the town and told the clerk 
that I wanted a room with a bath. They 
gave me one at twenty dollars a week. 
I was just getting settled there, when I 
heard a dog barking in the room below. 
“This will NEVER do!” I said, and 


with that I called up the office, and they . 


gave me a suite on the twelfth floor at 
forty or fifty dollars a week. 

By that time I was desperate and I 
made up my mind that I’d have what I 
wanted, and the money would come 
from somewhere. And it did, for I made 
a few loans, and then some royalties 
came in from stock, and I got through 
all right. The only trouble was that I 
looked so prosperous that other people 
began borrowing money of me. 





could get a room. 



























































MR. HOPWOOD AND THE TENT WHERE HE DOES’*MUCH OF HIS WRITING 


After the Philadelphia engagement, 
“This Woman and This Man” came 
to New York and played a month at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre. Miss. Nill- 
son left-the cast at the end of four 
weeks, and the play was withdrawn. 
Later, it went on the road with Minnie 
Victorson, and played two years, ; 

“Seven Days” was written in collab- 
oration with Mrs.. Rinehart. I think 
that, of the plays that I have written 
alone, ‘““Nobody’s Widow” has been the 
most successful. Mr. Belasco sent for 
me after seeing “Clothes” and “This 
Woman and This Man” and asked me 
to write a play for-Blanche Bates. He 
said he wanted a comedy, so I wrote the 
play with her in mind. She is a woman 
of strength. and good acting’ ability, 


who, I knew, must have some strong 
moinents, and with her particular tal- 
ents in view, I began to think of a plot 
to suit her. 

First there was the love interest, and 
then some complications, and little by 
little the plot of. “Nobody’s Widow” 
evolved. Then I submitted a scenario to 
Mr.. Belasco, and, with his approval, 
wrote the play. 

I did not think of the name of this 
play until the play was completed. In 
fact, naming the plays is the most diffi- 
cult part of the work. In “Judy For- 
got,’ for instance, we did not have a 
name until it was time to get out the 
printing. “Judy Forgot,” by the way, 
was written for Marie Cahill, and was 
very successful. 
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As a rule, it is not a good idea to 
submit a scenario to a manager, for 
there may be some things in it that the 
writer will later want to cut out, and 
perhaps they are just the things that the 
manager fancies most. Then, when he 
sees.the play, he will ask why this situ- 
ation or that scene has been left out, 
and insist upon its being put in again. 


‘For that reason, I do not submit a play 


until -it is finished. However, “Seven 
Days” was sold before it was com- 


pleted; that is, Wagenhals and Kemper 
“ paid us advance royalty after they had 


read the first two acts. 


Mr. Belasco selected most of the cast 
for ““Nobody’s Widow,” though I sug- 
gested Bruce McRea, only to find that 
Mr. Belasco had already chosen him 
for the leading role. I usually have 
some of the actors in mind, but leave 
the selection for the most part to the 
stage director. I think that is better, for 
one in his position is more competent to 
handle that part of the work than I am, 

Mr. Belasco is a fine producer, and 
is not at all dictatorial. He is always 
open to any suggestion the actor wants 
to make. I hardly ever say anything to 
the actors about their work. If they are 
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artists, they understand the interpreta- 
tion of a character without being told. 
Sometimes they come to me and talk 
over their ideas of their parts, but that 
is all. 

Plays sometimes have to be padded, 
for they must be of a certain length, 
and in case the plot isn’t big enough to 
fill up the time, something has to be 
added. A situation will, oftentimes, fall 
within certain lines, and will not allow 
of change without destruction, and if 
it doesn’t offer enough material for the 
play, the only thing to do is to pad it. 

I can always tell the defects of a 
play without having them pointed out 
to me, but, at that, it is sometimes 
necessary to let them go uncorrected. 
For instance, if you are having an 
evolution of character, you may have 
to have it take place in a much shorter 
time than would be possible in real life; 
but, for the purposes of the play, this 
discrepancy must be overlooked. 

For the last two years I have been 
writing on three plays; that averages 
about eight months for each. One of 
them is a musical comedy, to which 
Gustav Luders is writing the music, and 
which Henry W. Savage will produce. 
The second is a comedy for Wagenhals 
and Kemper, and the third a comedy 
for Belasco. November is the best 
month for an opening, for by that time 
the weather is cool, everybody is back 
from vacation and, if the play is a suc- 
cess, it can have a long run. 

Besides these three plays, I am work- 
ing on a book. The novel is good busi- 
ness if you are well established. For in- 
stance, before a well-known author has 
finished a book, the publishers have 
probably sold fifty thousand copies over 
the country, and if ‘it isn’t a good book, 
it doesn’t die in a night. But if a play 
is a failure, everybody knows it the 
next morning. 
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I got my first taste of writing while 
I was at Ann Arbor, where I wrote 
some short stories for the Inlander, 
later receiving several letters from pub- 
lishers asking me to submit material to 
them. My first money, however, came 
through the circulation department, for 
it was by selling subscriptions to two 
publications that I paid my way through 
the first year at the University of Mich- 
igan. I got 625 subscriptions, which 
brought me $125. 

Before starting for Ann Arbor, it 
had occurred to me that I might stretch 
the hundred and twenty-five dollars 
with which I was armed, by taking care 
of somebody’s furnace. Other fellows 
had done that and had got away with 
it all right, so I decided to try. 

I didn’t know anything about the 
stoking business, and so, the day before 
going to Ann Arbor, I went down in 
the cellar at home, and took a few les- 
sons. Upon arrival in the college town 
I was told of a woman who would ex- 
change a room for the services of a 
student who would look after the fur- 
nace. Upon seeing the room I was not 
surprised at her willingness. She was a 
good business woman, on the look-out 
for a bargain. The room was a dingy 
little place way up under the roof. I 
could see myself drifting out of there 
some evening in a dress suit, and it was 
too much for me. 

So I decided to risk a little of my 
hundred and twenty-five, took a room 
at a dollar and twenty-five cents a week, 
and got board for two dollars. It was 
in these circumstances that I read with 
avidity Mr. De Foe’s article on the 
money that could be made writing 
plays. I have been asked to state the 
amount of my royalties, but I really 
don’t know, what they are. I used to 
keep track of them, but I. don’t any 
more. 




















NOBODY STARS 
A FAT 
WOMAN 


It’s the day of the thin 


young woman on Broadway 


B 
MAGDA FRANCES WEST 


; z~ |ROADWAY’S spring surprise was Ruth 
B Chatterton, a slip of a girl still in the 
schoolroom age. She came, she played 
and she conquered. 

As Cynthia Sumner in “The Rainbow,” 
Miss Chatterton acts opposite Henry Miller. 
The acid test of close contrast with that ma- 
ture actor’s well-developed art left Miss 
Chatterton’s offering uncorroded. She 
was very excellently the young girl on 
the initial step of womanhood, who 
finds her first sweetheart in her father, 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF MISS RUTH CHATTERTON, THE MOST AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL OF 
THE THIN’ YOUNG ACTRESSES, AND TWO SCENES BETWEEN HER AND 
HENRY MILLER, IN “‘THE RAINBOW” 
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and eventually unites the home divided against 
itself, 

Aside from her winsome personality, Miss 
Chatterton’s most obviously striking at- 

tribute is her sprite-like slenderness. Al- 

though Mr. Miller has admitted frankly 

that he engaged Miss Chatterton on 
account of her childish, penetrating voice, 
after a three minutes’ conversation by tele- 
phone, he knew beforehand how very slight 
and lissome was this girl. And slenderness 
of iate has frequently meant open sesame to 
Broadway. 

Bones suddenly have become trumps. A type 
of girl who, five years ago, would have been thrown 
into the managerial discard, classified as ‘‘lanky,”’. 
has become most desirable for leads and sub- 
sequent stardom. For this condition the 
modistes and not the managers are re- 
sponsible. 


























































The drama, surfacely 
speaking, is in the hands 
of the dressmakers,.as the 
sanctioned silhouette ef- 
fects in up-to-the-minute 
appareling demand, as 
never before, extremely 
slender wearers. Here 

lies the secret of those 
scores of names, in 
many instances new to 
theatre-goers, that 
have stared 
from recent play- 
bills. Réles of rank 
that customarily 
‘\ would be assigned 
to actresses of ma- 
turity with well- 
rounded experience 
—and figures to 
mateh—are en- 
trusted to newcomers. 
Modes of the mo- 
ment have triumphed 
where prayer, philan- 
thropy and “pull” 
all failed. Fashion 
has wedged a foothold 
on Broadway for young 
actresses. 
Ruth Chatterton is typ- 
ical of:the young women who 
are living up to the fortuitous 
chance thus thrown before them. By 
her own reckoning this is her “fourth 
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TWO EXCELLENT VIEWS OF MISS CHATTERTON 
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summer at playing.’”’ She 

is a well-mannered, well- 

bred girl, with an omniv- 

orous appetite for books and 
as little affectation this side of 
the footlights as she shows 
when behind them. Her 
mother and she are the 
greatest of comrades 
and the two are as 
inseparable as are 
the equally pret- 
ty, equally young, 
equally blonde 
and equally 
dainty little Vi- 
vian Martin and 
her mother. 

Miss Martin as 
Sadie Small, in 
“*Officer 666,” has 
been one of the 
hits of the New 
York company 
playing in that 
successful farce. 






quaint 















her head. 
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the flush of the peach-blossom 
in the porcelain tintings of her 


little face, and much 


that is inexpressibly but ap- 
pealingly juvenile in her 
every gesture. She is 
scarcely of medium height, with 
serious blue eyes and a quantity of 
soft pale chestnut hair that swings 
far below her waist. As Cynthia 
Sumner she wears it in a loose pig-tail. 
As Ruth Chatterton, it is deftly twisted 
into a great curly knot rather high on 


“Stock” was this girl’s best teacher, as 
it has been the instructor for the 
_™. Majority of her friends who 

~™, are climbing so steadily 


upwards. Later of 
course came 
“the chance” 





giz) iv a “part,” 


' which, while 
it fitted her 
exactly in 
permitting 
her to por- 
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though she 
has spent the sea- 
son with the -road 
company in ‘Officer 
666,” belongs in 
this triune of ex- 
quisite and youth- 
ful blondes, and hashad 
Broadway privileges. 
None of these girls 
could tip the scales at 
more than a _ hundred 
pounds. Miss Chatterton prob- 
ably has had the most spectacular 
success. At the Liberty Theatre, 
when she isn’t listening, the company 
#nd the personnel of the playhouse 
refer to her affectionately as ‘‘the 
child” or ‘Miss Peaches.” The sobri- 
quets are most apropos. For there’s 
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tray herself, 
was also 
supplement- 
ed by the wise 
direction of an 
actor like Mr. 
Miller, with the fur- 
ther assistance of his 
own sympathetic 
role as Neil Sumner 
to play up to. 

The Columbia 
Stock Company at 
Washington, D. C., 
saw Miss - Chatter- 
ton’s début. Orme 
Caldara and Julia 
Dean were featured 


there at the time. 


Miss Dean has been 
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remarkably acceptable this winter in 
the long run of “ Bought and Paid For” 
at The Playhouse and is one of Miss 
Chatterton’s staunchest friends. 

“T went on the stage as a dare,”’ is 
Miss Chatterton’s own succinct ex- 
planation of how it all happened. 
“Mother and I were visiting in Wash- 
ington. I had a friend playing in the 
Columbia Stock Company. Because of 
a suggestion made by the stage manager, 
who needed an émgénue for ‘Merely 
Mary Ann,’ they dared me to goon. I 
did. There was sufficient success to 
make them feel justified in offering me 
an engagement. At first Mother ob- 
jected but later she said she didn’t mind. 
‘This is the fourth summer 
that I have been on the 
stage. I played a year in 
stock in Minneapolis. We 
“ae had much varied experience 

there and it all seemed like a 

prank, for the majority of 
the company was made up of actors 
and actresses so young that it was 
more like ‘high school’ dramatics. 

“TI was with the Worcester Stock 
Company for a while. The part I liked 
best with them was Flora Wiggins, in 
‘A College Widow.’ Last summer I 
rested. I played in ‘The Great Name’ 
with Henry Kolker. When ‘Gordon’s 
Wife’ was re-written for Miss Zelda 
Sears, the part that originally was writ- 
ten for Miss Annie Russell was made 
over for me. Then came my oppor- 
tunity with Mr. Miller.” 

Miss Chatterton is a whim- 
sical little lady with ideas of 
her own. Her one wild desire 
is to play the part of Puck 
in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”’ Shakespeare is her 
idol. If the stage had not 
secured her, the army of littérateurs 
would have found a recruit. As long 
as the stage did lure her, there was 





forms of aesthetic interpretative danc- 
ing and acting. The two Ruths—Ruth 
St. Denis and Ruth Chatterton—are 
warm friends, and the elder artist has 
been a frequent inspiration to the young 
girl. 

Miss Chatterton is a distinctive type 
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hesitancy for a while between the newer . 


of the flexible silhouette of the moment. 
“Be thin, ye stars, and let who will 
shout paniers,” is Broadway’s apos- 
trophe. The pressure of the sheath 
gown is felt in the theatre now just as 
for several years past it has been leaving 
its impress on the manufacturers. 
Textile manufacturers, importers of 
trimmings, dealers in linings, whale- 
bones, accordion pleatings, and even in 
lingerie calmly confess that the abbre- 
viated draperies of the present fashions 
are a real financial hardship. They con- 
tend that such scant quantities of mate- 
rial and such scraps of trimmings are 
required to fashion frocks according to 
modish designs that much of the annual 
outputs of their mills remain unsold 
upon their shelves and in their ware- 
houses. Some branches of the trade 
have been compelled to go out of busi- 
ness altogether. As for petticoats and 
fluffy lingerie, their popularity waned 
long since. Even fiction writers have 
been forced to abandon the heroine who 
could rip up 
her pettiskirt 
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ASHTON IN “OFFICER 666” 


















into life-saving ban- 
dages for the hero who 
had suddenly been 
hurled from his ;“ 
horse. “Mother, 
what is a petti- / 
coat?” soon may jf, 
be a nursery } 
query. af: 
But this triumph |) ; 
of fashion was in- 4 
complete until it / 
felled the Broad- 
way manager 
and the stand- 
ard measure- 
ment star. 
Those of the 
old guard | 
who have ke 
retained /[/* 
prominence ;7% 
on Broad- © 
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y IN ‘THE TRUTH WAGON’’ 





way began to bant. 
While the process hurt 
the restaurants, it helped 
the masseurs and the beauty 
parlors; also it helped the young ac- 
tresses. While all the famous, but fat, 
deposed sit gnashing their teeth in the 
outer darkness of ‘‘on tour,” the un- 
known juvenile hopes are soaring to 
fortunes on clouds of chiffon. And all 
because the juveniles are thin. 

Glance at the girls who have come 
flocking in! Not a one of them past 
thirty, some even under twenty, and, as 
everybody knows, the age scale for an 
actress counts fifty still youthful. 

Grace Lane, who played leads for 
Lewis Waller for some years in Eng- 
land, brought an alluring London slen- 
derness across the Atlantic to serve her 
as Mrs Crowley in the ‘‘The Explorer” 
and as Lady Mary Carlisle in ‘‘ Monsieur 
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Beaucaire.”’ Blanche Ring went on diet 
till she is as slim now as her sister 
Frances, who has been all year in ‘‘Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 

Pauline Lord’s slim figure made her 
’ appealing art as Ruth Lenox, the err- 
ing little sister in “‘ The Talker,” even 
more forceful. Ruth Maycliffe, with 
her previous successes in ‘‘Girls” and 
in “The Fascinating Widow” cast in 
the background, has been deliciously 
slim and fetching as Helen 
Burton in “ Officer 666.” 
Madge Titheradge, 
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ANN SWINBURNE IN ‘‘ROBIN HOOD” 


Renee Kelly, Mildred Elaine, Laura 
Hamilton, Jose Collins, Adele Rowland, 
Molly Pearson, Marie Ashton, Millicent 
Evans, Carrie Edwards, Louise Aichel, 
Suzanne Herzog, Muriel Starr, Antoin- 
ette Walker, Chapine; Frances Cameron, 
Gertrude Bryan, Leopoldine Konstantin, 
Pamela Gaythorne, Ann Swinburne and 
many others, have all sounded the slo- 
gan for slenderness and success. Man- 
agers exist who register this change as 
the call for variety. More astute folk 
label it the call to vanity, and the might 
of the modiste. 














FROM CASH GIRL 





Zelda Sears’ own story of how 


, 


she got into ‘‘the vaudeville game’ 





| N THE language of the theatre, “I 
{ made my first appearance” on my elev- 
enth birthday—that is, my first appear- 
ance as an actress. The first ten years of my life 
were spent on a Michigan farm. When I was 
ten years old, my parents moved to Port Huron. 
Some time after this I was invited to portray 
the part of Lady in Waiting in a cantata.I can 
recall no reason for having been given the rdle, 
unless it was as a mark of appreciation in return 
for my father’s services. in painting the scenery. 
And just why he should have been entrusted 
with this part of the production has always been 
a mystery to me, for he was an architect! 

When I was twelve years old I entered a Port 
Huron shop as cash girl. In four years’ time T had 
filled every position in the store, from cash girl 
to cashier. During this-time I had become con- 
vinced that a mercantile career was. the last thing 














TWO RECENT OUTDOOR PHOTO- 
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TO “HEADLINER” 
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I desired. I 








burned with a desire to write. 
Finally my ambition became so_ strong 
thet 3 plucked up courage and asked 
the proprietor of the shop to transfer my serv- 
ices to the Port Huron Daily Times, of which 
he was the owner. After some persuasion he 
granted my wishes, and at sixteen I became a 
society editor at a salary of $7.00 per week. 
After one year’s service in this capacity I de- 
cided to transfer my talent to a Detroit news- 
paper. My parents tried to persuade me against 
such a move, but I was convinced that Detroit 
needed me. When I reached Detroit I found that 
the editors of that town were of the opposite 
opinion. They were unanimous in the belief that 
my services were unnecessary to the success of 
their publications. Looking back to that expe- 
rience, I am not surprised that I failed to con- 
vince them differently. Certainly my appearance 
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SNAPSHOTS TAKEN OF MISS SEARS 
IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE ORCHARD 
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was against me. I was a gawky country 
girl, short-sighted, and as thin and 
homely as it is possible for. an over- 
grown country gitl to be. For two long 
weeks I tramped from one newspaper 
office to another and always the same 
result—no opening. What was I to do? 
I would not return home and acknowl- 
edge defeat ; and so, after a dishearten- 
ing review of my Detroit experience I 
decided to go to Chicago. 

Some one suggested that I buy a 
scalper’s ticket. I knew nothing of the 
danger which such a. procedure in- 
volved until I was aboard the train that 
was to carry me to the Illinois metrop- 
olis. Then I overheard a conversation 
between two gentlemen in which one of 
them related the experience of a friend 
who had narrowly escaped imprison- 


ment for using a “second-hand” rail- . 


way tickét. From that moment every 
mile of the trip was torture to my soul. 
1 saw my career ending in a prison 
sentence. Whenever a man looked at 
me, I was sure that somewhere in an 
inner pocket he was carrying a war- 
rant for my arrest. 

Before the train had pulled into Chi- 
cago my ambiton for a literary career 
had vanished. The Detroit experience 
had broken my spirit and I realized 
that it would be very difficult for me 
to obtain employment on a newspaper 
in the Illinois city. But I had to work, 
so I bought’a paper and consulted the 
help wanted columns. Through this 
medium I secured a position in a “stu- 
dio.” It wasn’t exactly an enviable 
position—my work consisted of paint- 
ing vividly colored flowers on fans and 
celluloid boxes. For my services as a 

“decorative painter” I received $7.00 
per week. 

I don’t think I was ever cut out for 
an artist, but the manager of the “stu- 
dio” believed I had a talent for the 
work and it wasn’t long before he had 
advanced my salary to $10.00. With 


this success, which meant the assur- 
ance of a regular income, the literary 
bee again began to buzz in my bonnet. 
Why not do literary work at night? 
When this thought came to me I imme- 
diately betook myself to the office of 
the Chicago Herald and asked to see 
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the managing editor. Managing editors 
are not the easiest persons in the world 
to see, especially when one is seeking 
employment. But Mr. J..W. Scott, the 
Herald editor, saw me. I have always 
wondered what sort of an impression 
I must have made upon him! Evident- 
ly he considered that such nerve should 
be rewarded, for he told me that he 
would be very glad to consider any ar- 
ticle that I might care to submit to him. 
I went home in high spirits, wrote an 
article and mailed it to him at once. 
He accepted it and for the following 
two years I was a regular contributor 
to his paper. However, I never felt 
sufficiently sure of my literary talent 
to depend entirely upon it for an in- 
come, so I continued at the “decorative 
painting” and did the newspaper work 
at night. 

It was during this time that I had 
my first theatrical experience in Chi- 
cago—that is, as a spectator. The first 
play I saw was one of Henderson’s 
Extravaganzas. Thereafter I became 
a devoted patron of the histrionic art, 
always enthusiastically leading in the 
applause that came from the gallery. 
Along toward the end of the second 
year of my conection with the Chicago 
Herald, Madame Bernhardt came to 
Chicago. When I saw that she was 
advertising for “supers” I was beside 
myself with joy. Here was a possibil- 
ity of realizing a long-cherished desire 
to go behind the scenes of a theatre. 
I joined the throng that applied at the 
stage door and, strange to say, I was 
engaged. I often look back to that 
first “engagement” with tear-dimmed 
eyes. Will I ever forget it or my joy 
at being one of the great French ac- 
tress’ company? At that time I was 
a very unobtrusive little creaturé and 
yet it seemed to me as I walked down 
the street that everyone I passed must 
read my story in my face. Meanwhile 
I continued in the “studio” and did my 
writing at any time and wherever I 
could. But the theatre was opening up 
a new horizon for me and my other 
work was becoming a burden. 

Along toward the end of the Bern- 
hardt engagement I made up my mind 
to become an actress. This determina- 











tion came about in a 4, 
very peculiar > * 
manner. One ak Millie ee, 
night when @ =e % 


“Camille” # i. 
was bein gy ~ 
,< 


played I dis- 
regarded the 
rule prohibit- 
ing “supers” from leaving 
their dressing-room until called 
for the scene in which they ap- 
peared. I stole upstairs, crept 
by the actors and stage 
hands without being noticed 
and found a place where I 
could watch the perform- 


progressed I became more and more 

absorbed in Bernhardt’s performance. 

All unconsciously I edged nearer and 

nearer the scene until I became sud- 

denly aware that I was in full view of 
the audience. When the Madame’s eye 
fell upon me there was a stifled shriek, 
somebody seized me from behind and 

before I knew what had happened I 

had been lifted bodily off my feet and 

carried back to the dressing-room. Then 

I resolved that I would become an 

actress with the right to stand in the 
” wings, 

With the ending of the Bernhardt 
engagement I sought and obtained a 
place in the chorus of “The Sheik,” a 
Paulton opera, then being put on in 
Chicago. I was sure that as an actress 
both fame and fortune were but a short 
distance ahead of me, and so I gave up 
my place at the “studio” and renounced 
my aspirations’ for a literary career. 
Imagine my feelings when “The Sheik” 
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ance from the wings. As the play 
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ended abruptly at the end of a 
three weeks’ run! Undaunted 
by this experience, I im- 


EE 


mediately applied for 
a position with a 

répertowe 
company. 
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This was a road organization and I ap- 
peared with it for one season, playing 
all sorts of small parts. We produced 
all of the old stock favorites from 
“Blue Jeans” to “The Lost Paradise.” 
At the close of the season the company 
stranded in Indianapolis. Then I re- 
turned to Chicago to meet my first -dif- 
ficulty in securing an engagement. 
After a week of searching I found that 
it would be impossible to obtain work 
in Chicago, and I decided to go to New 
York. Mr. Louis De Foe, then dramatic 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, very 
kindly offered to give me a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Erlanger. A sleeper 
was a luxury to me in those days, so I 
sat up all night on my first trip to the 
East. Immediately upon arriving in 
New York I called upon Mr. Erlanger, 
presented my letter of introduction and 
was offered a place in the chorus of 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk.” It has al- 
ways remained a mystery to me why 
Mr. Erlanger gave me a position. Sure- 
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ly it must have been out of the kindness 
of his heart rather than through any 
favorable impression that I made, for 
after a season of one-night stands, a 
week of fruitless searching for work 
and a sleepless journey from Chicago 
to New York, I surely looked anything 
but promising. 

One year’s work with the “Jack and 
the Bean Stalk” company convinced 
me that I was not cut out for musical 
comedy. I was very ambitious, and I 
saw little chance for advancement in 


that line of theatrical work. As a- 


matter of fact, I felt sure that my tal- 
ents were peculiarly adapted to emo- 
tional work—I felt sure that I would 
shine in the serious drama. With this 
idea in mind I began to look around 
for another engagement. I soon ob- 
tained a part in a “Sowing the Wind” 
road company. My season with this 
production was the most trying I had 
yet experienced, but with all its hard- 
ship I was happy, for I had a good part. 
The season lasted for three months— 
all one-night stands, in Southern terri- 
tory, where trains had the habit of leav- 
ing a town just before daybreak and 
where a five-hour “lay-over” was a 
common occurrence. At the close of 
this season I was more than ever de- 
termined to succeed in my profession, 
and yet at the same time I realized that 
success could only come with a wider 
experience than I _ possessed. It 


was evident that, in order to obtain. 


this necessary experience, I would 
have to play a variety of parts. 
Stock work suggested itself as the 
logical solution, so I returned to 
Chicago, sought and obtained a posi- 
tion with the Hopkins Stock Com- 
pany. Countless times since then 
[ have thanked my lucky star for the 
ihought that prompted this change in 
my career. It was the turning point. 
The stock work was excellent discipline 
for my style, and it provided a chance 
to obtain the’ versatility which I had 
lacked. 

The Hopkins company gave fourteen 
performances a week, and I was 
cast for all sorts of parts, from Juliet 
in “Romeo and Juliet” to Mother Fro- 
chard in “The Two Orphans.” During 


my two years’ work with this company 
I never missed a performance. - Once 
when a play was presented which of- 
fered no suitable part for me, I was 
assigned to a song and dance specialty 
between acts. At first I objected to 
this assignment, but. the management 
tactfully informed me that I was far 
too popular to be left out of the bill. 
I don’t know whether this would have 
made me see their point in the matter 
had they not also informed me -that 
they couldn’t afford to pay my salary 
for that week unless I did something. 

I hadn't very much'time for any- 
thing but work in those days. There 


were rehearsals morning and at mid- 


night, and matinée and evening per- 
formances every day. Meanwhile [ 
had to find time to study and pay hur- 
ried visits to the milliner and ‘dress- 
niaker. At the end of two years of 
stock work, I shook the dust of Chi- 
cago from my skirts and turned my 
face toward New York. This time I 
felt that I was really ready fora New 
York verdict.. Immediately upon my 
arrival in New York I called at the 
office of Mrs. Fernandez, the dramatic 
agent. There were two doors to Mrs. 
Fernandez’ office, and as I entered one 
Mr. William A. Brady, the manager, 
came through the other. He was in 
dire straits to find some one to replace 
one of the women appearing in his 
production of “Women and Wine,” 
then running at the Manhattan Theatre. 
The role was that of a French adven- 
turess, and the actress portraying it 
had suddenly fallen ill. Overhearing 
my application to Mrs. Fernandez, Mr. 
Brady turned to me, asked me to state 
my experience and when I had finished 
he offered me the rdle. Three days 
later I made my first New York ap- 
pearance in a speaking part. 

I was sitting in my dressing-room 
one night during the run of “Women 
and Wine” when a card was handed 
tc me on which were written the 
words, “May I have a few moments’ 
conversation with you after the per- 
formance?” I turned the card over 
and on the opposite side I read the 
name, Clyde Fitch. My heart beat 
with excitement as I sent back word 
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that | would be honored to talk to Mr. 
Kitch. Imagine my surprise when, 
later on, he came to my dressing-room 
and asked me if I would undertake to 
play a part in a piece he was then 
writing. Here, the foremost American 
playwright of the time was asking me if 
I would create one of his characters! I 
hardly need to add that I would have 
jumped at the chance had he com- 
manded me to do so. The character 
which Mr. Fitch had in mind for me 
was that of Lissy Brown in “Lover’s 
Lane.” My subsequent portrayal of 
the part justified his faith in me. 

Mr. Fitch had perceived through my 
work what no one else had seen. He 
saw that I was, by nature, a comedi- 
enne and that I was miscast in emo- 
tional roles. All that I am, what meas- 
ure of success I have achieved, I owe 
entirely to this man. From the very 
first of our acquaintance he worked 
with me constantly, coaching me and 
helping me in every conceivable way— 
but in no way more than through his 
unflagging belief in my ultimate suc- 
cess. From the time of. our first meet- 
ing until his death I appeared exclu- 
sively in Mr. Fitch’s plays. This period 
covered ten years, and unless I am 
mistaken I hold the record for consec- 
utive. appearances in the plays of one 
author. 

Before the end of the New York 
run of “Lovers’ Lane,” I made up my 
mind that I would not go out on the 
road again until I had gained a New 
York reputation. Back in the days of 
my society editorship on the ~ Port 
Huron Daily Times, I had learned 
stenography, and so when “Lovers’ 
Lane” left New York I opened up a 
little office on Broadway and became a 
public stenographer. Here I would 
work during the day and nightfall 
would find me ‘bound for the theatre. 

My stenographic experience did 
me a good turn during the time I ap- 
peared with-Francis Wilson in “Cousin 
Rilly.” It made. it possible for me to 


accept the position of private secretary 
to Mr. Wilson, and in this capacity he 
dictated practically all of his “Life of 
Joseph Jefferson” to me. 

Mr. Fitch, at the time of his death, 


had been writing a starring vehicle for 
me. He felt that | was ready for this 
step, but the play he was preparing 
was left unfinished. With faith in his 
judgment, I began to look about for a 
play. How difficult it was to find what 
I wanted can be appreciated when I 
say that in my search for a suitable 
vehicle I read more than seventy-five 
manuscripts before I found “The Nest 
Egg.” When the reception accorded 
the New York opening of Miss Cald- 
well’s little play told me that I had at 
last obtained a réle suited to my talent. 
I felt that if only Mr. Fitch were still 
alive to see that his belief in me had 
been justified, my happiness would be 
complete. My season in “The Nest 
gg” closed early in January,~1912, 
and I immediately began rehearsals of 
a new production, “Standing Pat.” 
This proved to be a failure and closed 


after two weeks. The production had | 


been made in Chicago and after its fail- 
ureI returned to New York to look about 
for another play. It was one day when 
I was surrounded by a sea of manu- 
scripts that Mr. Max Hart, the vaude- 
ville agent, sent for me and proposed a 
vaudeville sketch. At first I demurred. 
I was not sure that I would be a suc- 
cess in the two-a-day, but Mr. Hart 
seemed to think differently. He ar- 
ranged for Mr. Edgar Allen Woolf to 
call upon me and take my measure for 
a playlet. The result was that one 
week later Mr. Woolf delivered the 
manuscript of “The Wardrobe Wom- 
an.” 
We opened in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, played three weeks outside of 
New York and then came into the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre to find that our 
little play was a ten-strike. 

I have been lucky in many ways, but 
I attribute no small part of my success 
to the fact that I have always slept 
with one eye open. And that is the 
advice I would offer. The player 
who says to himself, “I am going 
to duplicate the success of So-and-So” 
is on the wrong track. The condi- 
tions surrounding the player are never 
alike in any two instances. Success is 
always the result of individual oppor- 
tunity, talent, and perseverance. 
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WHEN 
ROBERT 
EDESON 

“RESTS” 


Bob’ Edeson takes on a more 
vivid coat of tan than any man 
Ive seen outside an Egyptian 


mummy case 


By ADA PATTERSON 





audiences for “the aggressive 
American.” Therefore it is 
not matter for surprise that the first 
discernible object as we entered the 
grounds of Strongheart House was an 
American flag, the second a statue of an 
American Indian.. 

The flag, whipped into a glistening 
red and white spiral by the ocean 
breeze, waves from a flag-pole over- 
topping the house. The Indian stands 
with war-bonnet on and tomahawk 
raised, in the middle of a wedge-shaped 
flower plot, his moccasins hidden by a 
rose bush. 

The flag, and the parallel rows of 
little flags along the walk to his boat- 
house landing, our host of Strongheart 
never explains. Knowledge of his in- 
tense patriotism makes such explanation 
unnecessary. He once propounded to 
me a significant problem: he and an- 
other dramatic star had been born in 
the same block, four doors apart, in 


[R paste EDESON §sstands to 
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MRS. ROBERT EDESON 


New Orleans ; how was it possible that 
the other star should account himself 
an Englishman, and he an American. 
“And there’s no possible question but 
that I am an American,” he added, 


ROBERT EDESON 


veneer that is part of his individual chemistry. Dark- 
er than his hair, which the sun had faded, the hue 
is that of Strongheart himself, as we remember 
him before the fall of the curtain in the last 
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MR. AND MRS. EDESON DINING ALONE 


with that swift Edesonian twinkle in 
the eye that vanishes so quickly that 
you.wonder whether you really saw it, 
the shooting-star of his mirth. 

The Indian in the flower plot 
secures the recognition of a laugh. He 
was planted there by Mr. Edeson’s 
manager, the late Henry B. Harris, 
who found him on the Bowery, and 
boxed him to the star, assuring him 
that the wooden one was “the last of 
his race.” 

“Bob” Edeson takes ona more vivid 
shade of tan than any man I’ve seen 
outside an Egyptian mummy case. Be- 
cause he loses his hat in May and does 
not find it until September, he acquires 


the ordinary brown of the ordinary SRG re ———— | 


man, but to this he adds a mahogany 








MRS. EDESON IN HER WRITING-ROOM 
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act of the powerful De Mille play, his 
vivid face fallen into stern, sad linés as 
he raises his arms to Heaven, and cries: 

“God of my fathers, help me, for I 
stand in the desert alone!” 

But it’s a blither man than Strong- 
heart, actual last of his race, who meets 
his guests at the little station house at 
Sag Harbor and himself drives them in 
a five-seated touring car to his home 
three miles away. : 

A chauffeur or indeed any other sort 
of mechanic would be superfluous on 
the twenty-two acre wooded tract near 
the widening of Long Island Sound 
into the ocean. For just off the garage 
is a narrow room with a long bench 
reaching to a long window at the end, 
and with tools in a rack and boxes cov- 
ering the wall. Here the dominating 
spirit of “Soldiers of Fortune,” “Class- 
mates,” “Where the Trail Divides,” 
and “The Cave Man” can truthfully 
say, “Here I am king.” 

Nobody disputes his monarchy. The 
slow-footed, slow-tongued farm folk 
bring there a broken harness, a split 
singletree, or a plow with a missing 
handle. 

“This is broken,” they say. 

“H’m!” says Robert Edeson, casting 
an expert’s eye over the fracture. 
“Leave it here and come back in an 
hour.” 

Cook carries a refractory coffee- 
grinder or a meat-chopper that refuses 
longer to discharge its normal function 
to the cabinet shop at the left of the 
garage, and the master of the house, 
by some magic of his own, aided by 
the tools of this white art of mending, 
soon makes it whole, and restores its 
old spirit. 


“No, I never took any lessons in cab- © 


inet making. I have always liked it and 
enjoyed playing -at it,” is his explana- 
tion of being his own handy man. “Now 
it’s very useful, for on a farm some- 
thing is always breaking.” 

Strongheart House, visible and beau- 
tiful reward of one actor’s labors, and a 
monument to his thrift and business 
acumen (for Robert Edeson possesses 
this last), rises square, gray and gab- 
led, against a background of green 
woods. From the veranda slopes a roll- 


ing lawn dotted by a wee blue lake, a 
transformed marsh. At the foot of the 
slope dance the sprightly waters of the 
Sound, sometimes blue shot with gold, 
sometimes green, sometimes gray, 
sometimes black, but always restless, 
always babbling mysterious sounds, 
heard and translatable by lovers of na- 
ture. To this cult belongs the owner 
of the great gray-gabled house with the 
dark green woods at the back and the 
little blue lake in front. - 

“I suppose you run into town often?” 
We were at luncheon on the wide front 
veranda, late in August. 

“I haven’t been since my season 
closed.” 

“And that was—?” 

“The middle of May. I shall not go ° 
until we have to begin rehearsals on 
the new play.” 

I said it was a blither than the race 
doomed Strongheart who meets his 
guests at the Sag Harbor station and 
whirls them through woods, past cot- 
tages stained gray by the salt air, to 
the home which he named in grateful 
memory of his most successful char- 
acter and play. It is a boyish-looking 
man with sturdy frame, a strong stride, 
and a smile that makes us remember 
when we were seventeen. He grips your 
hand with a muscular action that proves 
a normal heart. He tucks you away in 
the car with a natural gallantry that, 
repeated on the stage, sets the hearts 
of matinée girls a-quiver. He takes 
you up the broad gray steps to the 
veranda, lets you have a hurried glimpse 
of the velvet of lawn and undulant silk 
of waves, and swings your bag into the 
grasp of Johnson, the waiting butler— 
warning you not to be too friendly with 
the French bull terrier, Lord Algy, for 
with Lord Algy friendship is a matter 
of slow and cautious growth. A few 
minutes later you are beside Mr. Ede- 
son at table, realizing the world width ~ 
that lies between pride of possession 
and pleasure of possession. 

The hero of many American plays 
and depicter of Indian sorrow is far 
from understanding pride of possession. 
He has the genius of pleasure in what 
is his. The fact that this stately, well 
kept estate of to-day and to-morrow 





and day after to-morrow—for there is 


_ no flavor of yesterday about it—is his, 


is as greatly to his pleasure as is a grow- 
ing boy’s pair of new boots, his horse 
or his boat. If there be any flavor of 
pride in his ownership, it is that he 
himself earned every shingle of the 
house, every rug on the floor, every rod 
of every well kept acre. ‘ 

“We. enjoy what we have,” he said 
with a glance down the table at his 
pretty wife, who sends back an answer- 
ing smile. And the big, brown, leather- 
covered guest-book attests that they 
communicate this rare gift of enjoy- 
ment to their guests also. Each guest 
boldly, or between the lines, signifies a 
strong willingness to come again, and 
all. do come again and again and again, 
for “The Chief,” as they know him 
about Sag Harbor, and his pretty 
squaw, are hospitable—he in the man- 
ner of the fine old South whence he 
came, she in the thorough, assiduous 
manner of her native New England. 

She who keeps vigilant eye for the 
needs of their guests from one end of 
the table, while Robert Edeson chats 
with them at the other, her friends call 
“Vi,” for no reason more apparent than 
that violet is her favorite color, and 
that a bit of the sumptuous shade is 
always about ther. She was Miss Geor- 
gie Porter of Brookline, Boston’s sub- 
urb, and she is the daughter of Lynn 
Boyd Porter, author of many romances 
written by “Albert Ross,” and who still 
lives and lives enjoyingly, though fif- 
teen years ago his pen hand ceased its 
. labors. 

The wooing that progressed to the 
wedding of three years ago began in 
the manner of matinée girls’ dreams. 
Miss Porter was selling flowers at a 
benefit in Boston. Mr. Edeson, seeing 
that her booth was well patronized by 
men but not drawing the undivided 
patronage of women, gallantly offered 
his help. Springing on the table, he 
- flourished a bouquet of violets .and: of- 
fered them for sale. Instantly the:stream 
of girls that had been languidly and 
profitlessly drifting about among the 
other: booths swirled around the. table, 
on which “Bob” Edeson stood. The 
presence of the matinée idol sent prices 


of flowers rocketing. In an hour. every 
blossom was gone, except one. which 
Miss Porter offered her chief sales- 
man as a small reward. He asked her 
to join his party—made up of several 
members of his company—in a box 
from which they were seeing the bene- 
fit performance. 

“I was so proud,” Mrs, Edeson says’ 
of that gallantry. It is a persistent state 
of mind. She admits that it is a heart- 
stirring pleasure to sit in an audience, 
hear the girls talk romantically of her 
husband, the hero.of the play, and note 
the little stir of interest when some 
one :says: “There’s his wife.” 

There is pleasure, you see, in Mrs. 
Edeson’s sense of possession. It is a 
beautiful, youthful attitude toward life 
taken by both. 

An elderly actor and his wife re- 
cently enjoyed a most amusing ex- 
perience with this spirit of youthful 
pleasure in things as they are. The ac- 
tor, who was of Mr. Edeson’s company, 
was returning from Block Island. The 
steamer made a.short stop at Sag Har- 
bor and travelers left the boat to walk 
about the quaint village which James 
A. Herne has immortalized in his plays. 
The actor and his wife, espying Mr. 
and Mrs. Edeson, had a few breathless 
words with them before scrambling 
back upon the boat. 

Making a megaphone of his bronzed 
hands, Mr. Edeson called after the 
panting pair: 

“You'll see us again, and hear us, 
as you pass our place. Watch for 
sheets !” 

The laughing pair became centers of 
a cloud of dust as the automobile. sped 
homeward. 

The Thespian travelers stared from 
the moving boat at gray cottages along 
the shore, at villas dotting the hills. All 
was silence and decorum. 

Suddenly a wild sound, seeming too 
horrible for earth, broke from the 
woeds ahead. The startled passengers 
searched the shore with inquiring 
glasses. The steamer rounded a curve. 
A large, gray-gabled house burst into 
view. On the veranda stood a man and — 
woman, waving large, madly flutter- 
ing white squares. 





“Shaking the crumbs out of the ta- . 


ble-cloths,” said a cook returning from 
service at a Block Island hotel. 

“The Edesons!” said the Thespian’s 
wife, “Those are the sheets. He’s keep- 
ing his promise. We are seeing them.” 

“And hearing them with a venge- 
ance.” Her husband covered his ears 
with his hands, to still the horrors of 
the megaphone shrieking from the steps 
of Strongheart House. 

There’s another story of a salute 
from the gray house, this a saving one. 
From their marriage at Brookline, when 
they started to Sag Harbor in the bride- 
groom’s automobile, himself at the 
wheel, Mr. and Mrs. Edeson were never 
separated. His bride accompanied him 
on all his tours, sharing the hard jumps 
as well as the cities of long runs. Grate- 
ful members of the company recall that 
so far as they were concerned, she was 
a sweet, shadowy young person, who 
sat always in a box at the play, or in 
Mr. Edeson’s dressing-room, and who 
never “interfered” with any member, 
or concern, of the company. When she 
became seriously ill, she chose not to 
remain behind at a hotel, but to go to 
Strongheart House. 

“But the sea is so bleak in winter, 
my dear,” remonstrated her husband. 

“I want to go home,” she insisted, 
and had, as I fancy she always has with 
the lord of Strongheart, her way. 

Midwinter, a country home, and a 
small seaport three miles away, were 
not heartening. Rumor that the bride 
and her servants were alone in the 
house reached the village, came even 
to the ears of the captain of the little 
steamship that ran between New Lon- 
don and New York. That white-haired 
man, with the dull red painted by the 
sea winds upon his cheek, bethought 
himself to salute her. For several days 
the whistle tooted as the laboring little 
steamer puffed its way past the gray 
house. The young woman, realizing one 
evening that this was in the nature of 
a personal or neighborly attention, a 
- measure of relief for her loneliness, 
one night waved a light back and forth 
before her window. The little steamer 
tooted shrill, grateful acknowledg- 
ment. Thereupon the evening salute 


became an institution, punctiliously ob- — 
served by the weatherbeaten old. cap- 
tain on the bridge and the dainty young © 
woman in her luxurious sick-room. 

On a gray February day, one of 
overcast dun skies, there was the grind- 
ing crash of drifting ice in the Sound. 
Sleet fell in slanting sheets of gray. © 
The cold penetrated the walls of 
Strongheart House. Extra logs were 
laid in the fireplace. Lights were turned 
on in the violet-shaded globes before 
the afternoon was half gone. So dark 
was the afternoon that no one knew 
when the scarcely blacker night fell. 

“Get the lamp ready, Johnson,” said 
Mrs. Edeson. “The boat is nearly due.” 

“It’s due now.” 

“But I haven’t heard the whistle.” 

“No, ma’am.” 

She listened for the accustomed sa- 
lute and watched the little clock on her 
dressing-table. The boat was ten min- 
utes late, fifteen—twenty—twenty-five. 
She looked out. The starless blackness 
was appalling. 

Pulling the curtains far back, she 
took up the lamp in both hands and 
waved it slowly, rhythmically, back and 
forward, back and forth, six times. She 
set the lamp on the table beside her, 
waiting for an answer. None came. She 
took up the lamp again, flashed it back 
and forth before the window, held it 
high above her head and waved it. At 
last, from very far away, seemed to 
come a little thread of sound. 

“Isn’t that the whistle?” she asked 
Johnson. 

“T can’t rightly make it out, ma’am.” 

She waved the lamp once more, pen- 
dulum-like, back and forth. This time 
she could not be mistaken. There was a 
sound, a distant one, but like the hoarse 
whistle from the old boat. 

She went on waving the lamp, wav- 
ing it until she was so tired that there 
was none of the hour’s sitting up for 
her next day. At last the whistle sound- 
ed a short distance away, its voice al- 
most restored, tooting a cheery “Thank 
you.” 

The old captain, meeting her in the 
village, the first time she was able to 
drive down, took off his salt-stiffened 
old hat. 





“That night of the storm, I didn’t 
know where we were. It was so dark 
that I hadn’t known for half an hour. 
When I saw your signal I knew. You 


_ Saved us, ma’am.” 


Robert. Edeson loves Sag Harbor as 
he loved the features of his mother’s 
face, and with tremendous heartiness 
is his fondness for the old town recip- 
rocated. Once he shared the pulpit seat 
of the pastor of the church and read 
three of Lawrence Dunbar’s poems to 
the congregation. He gave a perform- 
ance of “When the Trail Divides” for 
the benefit of the town, the proceeds 
to be used for improvements as they 
were needed. When the curtain fell on 
the play, and the actor had retired after 
a final curtain call, the clergyman of 
another local flock rose in the box 
where he had been sitting, asked the 
divine blessing upon the performance 
and pronounced the benediction. 

Strongheart House within? The true 
within-ness of a house is the manner 
of life there lived. Robert Edeson’s I 
have shown to be one of deep, heart- 
pervading contentment and a gener- 
ous hospitality. 

“T can’t. be a great actress, nor 
a great author, but I can become a good 
housekeeper,” said Mrs. Edeson to the 
“old woman” of her husband’s com- 
pany. Pleasant recollections of the visits 
to the house on the Sound attest to 
this. So do numerous superlative en- 
tries in the guest-book aforesaid. One 
guest was moved to rhyme for adequate 
expression. Wrote he: 

Here’s to the girl in the purple gown, 

Beloved by all Sag Harbor Town. 


She keeps Bob’s house on a perfect plan, 
Knows the route direct to the heart of 


man. 

Of all housewives I’ve ever met 

“Mrs. Bob”. is sure the One Best Bet. 

But you must know about that house? 
Well, then, there’s a yellow drawing- 
room, the walls of which are like the 
hue of the orange, the woodwork 
brown, suggesting black. There’s a 
piano in the corner, a shining old table 
in the middle and quaint settees and 
chairs scattered about. A jardiniére on 
the table, the mistress contrives, what- 
ever the season, to have filled with 
flowers that harmonize with the walls. 


There’s a room at the rear of this 
that is a treasure-house of Indian rel- 
ics, gathered from odd corners of the 
earth. Across the wide hall from the 
yellow drawing-room, one reaches the 
handsome dining room, where dinner is 
most correctly served. This convention 
suffers no impairment in unconven- 
tional summer. It is an institution un- 
shakable. 

Mounting the wide stairs and cross- 
ing a roomy hall, one comes to the 
largest of the sleeping apartments, the 
handsomest and most generously en- 
dowed with sea air. It is, as it should 
be, the apartment of the owners. Had 
they reserved this for guests, we might 
accuse the owners of sham instead of 
real living. There’s a violet hung and 
furnished room where the mistress sews 
and reads and writes. Were the word 
not passé and its owner so gratefully 
modern, we might classify this as her 
boudoir. There are large guest-rooms 
with antique furniture and soft-toned 
rugs. And there’s a baby room, blue 
and sunny, with baby pictures smiling 
from the walls, and a wonderful bor- 
der of strange-hued animals outlining 
the blue paper, and above the bed Clyde 
Squire’s appealing picture, “Her Gift.” 
This room is for visiting babies. Strong- 
heart House has none of its own. And 
upstairs still, is a room with a desk 
facing the window and a window fac- 
ing the sea. On one side of the wall are 
scenes from plays in which Mr. Edeson 
has starred; on the other is a row of 
what his wife calls “the women my 
husband has made love to,” the love 
scenes from his plays containing per- 
force the leading women to whom the 
stage love was made. The arrangement 
of the pictures and the furnishings of 
the quiet, lofty den, is the mistress’s 
idea, as was the idea of using this for- 
merly unused watch tower. 

Plans are vaguely forming within 
Robert Edeson to write plays for him- 
self. He was encouraged in this by his 
success in dramatizing “Where the 
Trail Divides.” But these ideas are 
only vaguely forming, for just now he 
is addressing himself with considerable 
ardor to the art of acting and his keen 
enjoyment of living. 





AN INTERCEPTED ~ 
MESSAGE 


A humorous short story by Joseph 
Cawthorn, the stage humorist 


E WERE snowbound, caught 
in.a great drift which a sev- 
enty-mile wind had swept off 

€ prairies into the cut. That wouldn’t 
have been so bad except for several 
reasons. 

We couldn’t possibly get to the next 
stopping place in time to give our per- 
formance. We were caught between 
two widely separated stations. The din- 
ing car had been dropped at the last 
station behind. There were only two 
women passengers aboard, outside our 
own party, and they did not look inter- 
esting. 

“We need the dear ladies to stimu- 
late us into doing things worth while,” 
said a well dressed, well fed, talkative 
man who had taken the best seat in the 
smoking compartment. We agreed. He 
continued, oratorically: “If man were 
left to himself he would degenerate 
into an unsympathetic, unthinking ani- 
mal. As stimulators the ladies are the 
great invention.” 

“Except this,” interrupted Angel 
Charlie, one-time telegrapher in Los 
Angeles. He unbuckled and held up to 
view a worn old electric belt. “Gentle- 
men,” he went on, “I am not trying to 
sell you one of these greatest boons. 
It would be impossible for me to ‘ask 
or for anyone to pay even a small part 
of all it is worth. A modest recital of 
the virtues of this belt would require a 


longer time than I Anticipate we shall 
be held in this snowdrift.” 

“Sounds interesting,” the talkative 
man commented sarcastically. “But not 
especially appropriate to the matter un- 
der discussion.” 

“Very appropriate,” Angel Charlie 
retorted, “since you were discussing 
stimulators. And I might further sug- — 
gest that it protects the wearer from 
every danger. Why, gentlemen, this belt 
will ward off rheumatism and neural- 
gia; it will protect a man from hunger 
and over-eating, cold and heat; it will 
cure his cough or his corns, chilblains 
or liver complaint; it will keep off the 
rain, and the lightning will not strike 
him when he wears it; it will protect 
him from entangling alliances of any 
and all description.” 

At that point Charlie’s partner butt- 
ed in. His name was Tad Horne, but 
everybody called him Faddy Taddy, be- 
cause of his willingness to try anythi 
new. He told Angel he was away o 
the trail; the rest of us wanted to know 
why, and Faddy Taddy told us this 
tale. : 


Several years ago, just about the 
time they sent that first wireless across 
the big pond, I decided to quit the Mon- 
tana diggings and hit the trail for Alas- 
ka. Some of my old friends had 
brought back good sized sacks of gold 
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dust and nuggets, and all of them had 
told me there was plenty more. 

I hadn’t been doing any too well in 
Montana, and, besides, everybody 


seemed going bughouse over farming, . 


which I thought was a disrespectful 
way to use a mining country. I started 
for the frozen North. I’m not saying 
my friends tried to deceive me any 
about that gold. I expect they did think 
they were telling the truth about there 
being plenty of the yellow stuff there, 
but they might have told me something 
about the ice and snow a fellow had to 
_ chew and sleep on before he could get 
to it. 

I had a little money, plenty for grub- 
stake in the States, but it didn’t last 
long in Alaska; and I reckon I would 
have gone into the discard pretty early 
in the game if I hadn’t met up with 
Angel Charlie in Circle. He'd come up 
from Los Angeles for his health, think- 
ing the climate in Alaska would brace 
him up. It did. 

I never understod just why Angel 
Charlie took a shine to me, unless it 
was because he had bunions and in- 
growing finger nails and I let him have 
my -electric belt. I’d bought it at Seattle 
from a fellow who told me it would 
help me get rich. I thought he meant 
it would help me find gold, but I after- 
wards found out he didn’t have any 
idea of the possibilities in that thing. 

Anyhow, Angel Charlie’s bunions be- 
gan to get better, although the belt was 
worn through in several spots and the 
metal touched his skin. Charlie was so 
» grateful, and when his ingrowing nails 
began to get better he opened his heart 
and took me in as a full partner. He 
didn’t have much, but it was so many 
more than I had that I thought we 
were rich. 

I wanted to leave Circle at once and 
make for new diggings, but Charlie 
said his faro luck was pretty good and 
he thought he’d stay till it began to hit 
the down grade. Which, of course, is a 
sensible way to do if you’ve got the 
sense to stop at the top of the grade. 
Though I approved ‘Charlie’s program 
I felt a bit sad when Squaw Pete went 
out with a big dog train and a sled piled 
high with things to eat, having been 
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grub-staked by Phoney Joe, who ran 
the Jubilee Gambling Emporium. 

I never liked Squaw Pete any too 
well, and I liked him less when he 
grinned at me as he pulled out. I 
thought he had something up his sleeve, 
and told Charlie about my hunch. 

“We better follow him, Charlie.” 

“Nothing doing, Faddy,” says Char- 
lie. “I’m still going up the hill with my 
faro inck, and as long as I can make 
Phoney Joe pay me a hundred dollars 
a night to stay in Circle and play 
against his bank, I think it would be 
discourteous to run away.” 

That sort of reasoning would sound 
logical to any man, especially if he 
happened to be getting half the win- 
nings. So I tried to get a halter on my 
impatience and wait till Charlie’s luck 
began to turn. Three times I thought 
it had, and was getting ready ‘to speak, 
when the winning streak came on again. 
At last Charlie struck the slide and 
dropped seven hundred dollars on one 
night’s play. Next day I said: 

“Luck’s turned, Charlie; hadn’t we 
better be pulling out?” 

“Pulling out nothing,” he snarls; 
“that’s just a temporary jolt. I'll win 
it all back and more to-night.” 

I picked up the belt, that was hang~ 
ing on the tent pole and handed it to 
him with this soft remark: 

“Better put this on before you say 
anything more. Your bunions seem ‘to 
be hurting some.” 

Charlie never spoke to me again that 
day. In the night game he dropped a 
thousand dollars more. I didn’t answer 
him when he crawled in about two 
A. M. and told me what had happened. 
A couple of hours later, while he was 
snoring, I got up and gently relieved 
him of his money and got busy.on the 
pack. I went out and bought a dog 
train at half price from.a poor fellow 
that had stumbled in from the trail. 
When Charlie woke up he was tied on 
top of the sled and we were making 
good time over the great white trail. 

Naturally, there were some verbal 
fireworks; but after a while Charlie 
quieted down when I warned him that 
he’d fuse the belt if he didn’t cool off. 
He felt better after he’d ridden a few 
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hours, and said he’d be good if I let 
him up and he could get something to 
eat. By night he was thanking me for 
kidnaping him. 

We couldn’t have hurried if we had 

wanted to, because our dogs were just 
about played out. But we didn’t have 
any special place to get to and we were 
not impatient. We just worked our way 
west from Circle, making for the Ta- 
nana Hills, thinking we’d strike Beaver 
creek and prospect down it to the Yu- 
kon. If we didn’t find anything and 
ran out of grub we'd still be on the 
river with some chance of being picked 
up before starving to death. 
- There’s a big difference between tak- 
ing a sleigh ride in Illinois and trudg- 
ing along behind a sled through the 
Alaska mountains in winter time. A 
fellow doesn’t mind a little snow, but 
when it gets so he can’t see anything 
else, “the beautiful” begins to be a 
little wearing on the nerves. 

By the end of six weeks we were 
wishing to be back in our little old beds 
in the States. It’s funny how often a 

_man thinks of a really truly bed when 
he’s sleeping tied up in a sack, with his 
feét stuck in a fire to keep them from 
freezing off. It’s like that fine red apple 
on the tip end of the limb that was just 
out of your reach when you were a kid 
trying to get it before the owner got 
you. 

When our dogs began to drop off, 
one by. one, just tired to death, we got 
snarly and snappy, too. Every so often 
I jumped on Charlie and called him 
eighty-seven different kinds of a fool 
for not coming when I first asked him, 
when we could have followed Squaw 
Pete. 

“Instead of that,” I says, “we’re just 
hunting through a country that hasn’t 
any limits, sideways or up, for the trail 
of a man we know is camping over a 
bunch of solid gold a mile deep and 
seventeen miles square.” 

I talked so much about Pete’s great 
discovery that I got myself to believ- 
ing it and dreaming about it. And when 
Angel Charlie took time off from jaw- 
ing back at me, he was more certain 
than I was that Pete had found a new 
Eldorado. 


Of course, we had sense enough 
know we couldn’t keep going the way 
we were, so we turned north and made 
for the Yukon. By the time we reached 
the bottom of Tanana Pass our last ~ 
dog laid down and died and we had to © 
make horses of ourselves and yank that — 
sled up about six thousand feet of snow — 
and ice. It-wasn’t heavy when we start- — 
ed—though it was heavy enough to sat- — 
isfy us—but. it weighed forty tons be- — 
fore we got to the top. I reckon we © 
never would have made it but for the — 
strength Charlie said he got out of that — 
worn out old belt. 

Of course I didn’t take much stock 
in that, but as long as he thought it 
was helping him, I didn’t say a word 
against it—not even when he said it 
kept him from thinking how good a 
piece of juicy beefsteak would taste. 
I’m something of a boy for fads, but” 
I’m not in it beside Angel Charlie and 
his old Life Belt, as he called it. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing when our feet touched the summit 
of Tanana Pass, and nothing ever gave 
me any more real, unalloyed joy. I re- 
marked to Charlie that my cup would 
be running over if we just knew where 
Squaw Pete and his bonanza were. 


“We'll find ’em,” says Charlie, giving ~ ~ 


me the first real cheerful look for six 
days. 

We were pretty tired, but the fifty- ~ 
mile wind blowing the forty-below-zero 
air through us couldn’t chill out delight. 


We danced about like a couple of es- pe 


caped lunatics. I was tingling all over 
—it was one of those bright, clear days © 
when the mountain air seems charged — 
with electricity. I was doing a little 
double shuffle when Charlie grabbed my 
shoulders and told me to keep quiet. He 
cocked his head to one side and listened. 
I thought he’d gone batty. I strained 
my ears but heard nothing except the 
stillness of the snow-covered moun- 
tains. Then I started to get some 
afraid. I didn’t want a crazy man on 
my hands at that time and place, even 
if he was my pard. . 

I was opening my mouth and just 
ready to say something when Charlie 
motioned me to keep it shut. He kept 
on with his listening, sometimes twist- 





ing his body about and working his 
mouth just like he was talkingto himself. 
I was just about ready to throw a rope 
around him for safety’s sake when he 
yelled out: 

“Faddy Horre, we're rich! We're 
rich! You old fool, we’re rich!” 

“Sure I know it!” I tried to look 


Sarcastic. “We’ve got six hundred dol- . 


Tars in money, food enough for two 

days, and a three-day trip to the river. 

Werre rich all right, but I’d like to trade 

those six hundred dollars for a real 
meal, just one.” 

Well, it didn’t affect him any more 
than spraying oil on fire.. He danced 
about crazier than ever, and went on: 
- “Paddy, you never can tell when a 
thing is going to be useful, and old For- 
tune certainly does work in a round- 
about way. I never thought when—” 

“Omit the preaching,” I replied stern- 
ly, “and tell me what’s troubling your 
brain cells.” 

“Why,” and Angel’s face looked real 
surprised, “when you brought an old 
telegraph operator and an electric belt 
together on top of the mountains in 
Alaska you never supposed it would be 
the making of your fortune, did you?” 

“Never, and I’m not thinking it now.” 
' I was beginning to get hot in spite of 
that wind. 

“Now, Faddy, you just listen while 
I break it soft and gentle, that you are 
rich, I am rich, we are rich.” 

“T don’t see it,” I said, “but I’m will- 
ing to be convinced.” 

“Of course, I’ve got the proof, Fad- 
_ dy,” he grinned real tantalizingly. “You 
see we hit the top of the pass at the— 
at the—psychological moment. Just as 
we got here I felt something funny 
under my belt.” 

“So did I.” I was disgusted. 

“And,” Angel continued, “the next 
thing I knew I was getting a wire- 
less message right off the bat from Fort 

- Hamlin.” 

“Aw, shut up, and let’s get down off 
this place! The altitude is going to 
your head.” 

I started to get into the sled harness, 
but Charlie grabbed me and spoke so 
earnestly that I just had to stop. 

“Now, Faddy,” he cried, “just listen 
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to me. This belt is worn off in spots, 
you know, and the metal touches my 
body and is exposed to the air. I just 
happened to be in the zone of this mes- 
sage; the belt acted as_ receiver, 
my body as battery and ground wire, 
and I caught the message going 
from Fort Hamlin to Circle, from 
Squaw Pete to Phoney Joe.” 

That made me prick up my ears and 
I told Charlie, emphatically, though not 
politely, to continue. 

“And this is what I heard.” Charlie 
spoke slow to pay me for my impa- 
tience. “Rich as Eldorado. Come and 
bring horses. Meet me at North Fork, 
Beaver Creek. Hurry.” 

I stared at Charlie a minute before 
I caught the drift; then I yelled: 

“That’s forty miles from here and if 
we hurry along we can get there as soon 
as Joe can come down the river. Come 
along and get into these haul ropes. 
Don’t stand there like a fool.” 

Well, we went at a pretty fast clip 
for a couple of prospectors that thought 
they were played out before they 
started. We made North Fork in less 
than three days. 


There was a long silence. Presently 
the talkative gentleman asked curtly: 

“Well, go on. Did you find Pete?” 

“We did—ten days later, when we 
got to Fort Hamlin, nearly starved and 
half-frozen. He was laid up in the hos- 
pital and had been trying to get a mes- 
sage through to Phoney Joe at Circle.” 

“By wireless ?” 

“Nope, by hand. There wasn’t any 
wireless at Fort Hamlin, or Circle, 
either.” 

“But the one Charlie intercepted,” 
the talkative one persisted. 

“That must have been one of Pete's: 
thoughts that got mixed up with Char- 
lie’s wishes and the wind and the 
tingle in the air. We had just enough 
money to get us back to Seattle. That’s 
why Angel Charlie and I are dry farm- 
ing now out in Montana.” 

“The price of these belts,” said 
Angel Charlie, taking a new one from 
his grip, “is—” 

But he got out of the smoking com- 
partment alive! 
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L® short story of a stock- 
company leading woman 


By ELLEN OLDS 


ISS BRADFORD!” 
“Some one to see you.” 

Doris Bradford, leading lady of a 
summer stock company, pulled open 
the door of her dressing-room. When 
she saw who stood without, a wave of 
white, and then of crimson, swept her 
face. 

“Grant McKim!” Her effort to make 
her voice careless rendered it cold. 
“Where did you drop from? Come in.” 

He entered; and she, ignoring his 
outstretched hand, flopped down be- 
fore her make-up shelf and dug a tense 
finger into a. can of cold cream. For 
a@ moment, he looked as if he contem- 
plated stalking away from this ungra- 
cious reception, and banging the door 
as he went. 

“Were you out front to-day?” She 
put the question indifferently. 

“Yes. I stopped over, on my way to 
a needed vacation.” 

“Then your season has closed? What 
do you think of this stock company?” 

“Fine. Izetta Wakenight is doing 
some good work, isn’t she?” 

“Oh—do you know her?” She gri- 
maced. And then, realizing his quick 
amusement: “My position here is per- 
fectly assured. I’ve played spring and 
summer stock in this city for five sea- 
sons. How did you like my work in 
this week’s bill?’ Her tone intimated 


that she cared very little whether he 
liked her work, or not. 

He came back at her with as fine a 
show of spirit. “You pitch the last 
scenes, when the character calls for 
quietude, on too high a key.” 

“The critics didn’t say so. And, any- 
way,”—she ruthlessly destroyed tinted 
cheeks and arched eyebrows—“I could- 
n’t be quiet these days if Stardom de- 
pended on it. I’m nerves—to my finger- 
tips.” 

“You need a rest. They say that you 
fainted after last night’s performance.” 

“Who is ‘they say? Izetta?”’ Her 
laughter was sudden and high. “Izetta 
has been after me to take a rest for 
some time. She wants the leads, you 
know.” 

“But, my dear girl, you are looking 
wretchedly. You’ve played all winter. 
Why not cancel the engagement ?” 

“And let your clever friend Izetta get 
the leads? I think not! Besides, I’m 
perfectly well, perfectly strong.” 

“T see. Fainting is just a little emo- 
tional outlet.” 

Her face flamed. 

“I beg your pardon.” He got to his 
feet, speaking quickly. “I never can say 
things the way you wish them said. 
When we played for three seasons in 
the same company, it was nothing but 
arguments, arguments. You’re so stub- 
born, and so frantically egotistical, Do- 
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ris. You rush ahead as if the welfare 
of the universe depended on your in- 
. dividual effort.” He stepped in front 
of her. “The trouble is that you started 
out with too much of everything, too 
much vitality, too much fire and too 
many sparks with the fire. You’ve been 
a spendthrift in the matter of mental 
and physical strength. Because the press 
has lauded your ability for constant 
‘work, you drive yourself as if exceed- 
ing the speed limit represents the most 
notable achievement possible.” 

Her slippered foot tapped the floor. 
“Well—I’m getting ahead.” 

“You’re falling behind! Your work 
isn’t as good as it was a year ago. You 
have youth, talent, personality ; but this 
cry for ‘speed,’ at high cost if need be, 
at low cost if that will do, may make 
you miss greatness. It’s splendid to be 
ambitious; but the career, no matter 
how brilliant, which collapses in a san- 
itarium, is a failure. And if you go on 
shattering your nerves by giving every 
moment to your work, a sanitarium is 
where you'll land.” 

“Well, are you through?” 

“Are you convinced?” 

“No ag 

“Then”—his mood veered lightly— 
“as long as we've had the inevitable 
wrangle, and I’ve seen that you still 
entertain toward me a lively hatred, 
let’s talk about old times. What has be- 
come of Redwood McAllister?” 

She put a hand to her forehead. 
“Dead—it happened out West some- 
where, in a hotel.” 

“Poor Redwood! I always imagined 
that you— By the way, I ran across 
Peter Collins not long ago. He is do- 
ing some clever work, that kid.” 

“You seem to be getting along, too. 
I ought to have thanked you for those 
press notices you mailed me. I’m afraid 
you think me rude.” 

“Oh, I’m used to that.” One of his 
rare smiles flashed at her. “When I’m 
a star, will you be my leading lady, 
Doris?” 

- “For five hundred a week—yes.” She 
looked at her watch. “Half-past five! 
And I’ve a million things to do before 
' to-night’s performance. How long shall 
you be in town?” 


% 


“A day or two. Then I’m going to 
get sun-soaked on the biggest farm in 
the country.” 

“While I slave through the heat. Oh, 
well—you deserve a vacation; you've 
put in a season of splendid work.” 

He bowed. “Your first kind remark. 
Lemons make -us appreciate sugar 
lumps. Thank you.” 

. “Don’t be silly. Good-by.” 

He went out, but came back again, 
with, “By the way, while I’m here I 
want to take you for a spin into the 
country.” 

“Oh, I haven’t time.” 

“Nonsense. I’ll come for you after 
the matinée to-morrow ; it wont be any- 
thing more elegant than a taxi; I don’t 
drive my own car yet.” 

“But, Grant—” 

“Good-by. Five o’clock to-morrow. 
Remember.” 

The door closed swiftly after him. 

She jerked herself into her street 
clothes. It made her savage, the way 
he took her to task, berated, lectured 
hér; when, professionally, he stood 
upon no higher ground than she, and 
the mere idea of his becoming a star 
aroused her to unholy laughter. Not 
that he hadn’t talent enough; every 
part he played was well played; but— 

Angrily, she thrust him from her 
mind, and snatched up her part for 
next week, mumbling the lines as she 
went from her dressing room. 

McKim was standing in one of the 
wings, talking to Izetta Wakenight. 
“Well, he’ll find plenty to criticise in 
her work,” thought Doris, and hurried 
on, averting her face as she passed. 

When McKim came for her the next 
afternoon, she went with him, because, 
she told herself, she had been rude the 
day before, and it didn’t pay profes- 
sionally to make enemies. 

It was a day to dream about. Spring, © 
timid and pale, glimmered in the city 
parks; spring, triumphant and colorful, 
bloomed along the country roads—for, 
despite her protests, he went where 
the air against their faces was untaint- 
ed and the silences were broken. only 
by their voices and the birds. At first, 
Doris talked incessantly; about her 
work, the stock company, Izetta, the 
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business they had been having, the 
plays they were putting on. Later came 
— which she made no attempt to 


Farm houses, patches of woods, wide, 
sun-shot fields where cattle browsed, 
slipped past. Every now and then a 
two-horse wagon plodded by, or a di- 
lapidated buggy jogged into their range 
of vision, and out again. 

They came back through the glow of 
sunset and shadows that crept, like 
tired children, after them. Doris leaned 
back and closed her eyes. When Mc- 
Kim spoke to her, just before they 
reached the outskirts of the city, she 
sat upright, with a startled, “I beg 
your pardon. I—I was dreaming. What 
was it you said?” 

“That we might dine at this funny 
little inn, Doris.” 

“T sha’n’t have time.” 

“Take the time—I’m going away to- 
night.” 

Instantly, she was on the defensive. 
“That doesn’t make any difference. I’m 
hungry; so I’ll stop.” 

“Yet you boast of temperament!” he 
laughed; and halted before the inn, a 
frame house, flanked by an imposing 
sign and two round-eyed children play- 
ing in the front yard. 

Inside, they found a red-cheeked 
landlord, who rubbed his hands and 
bowed, until Doris felt that she was 
enacting a scene from Dickens. There 
was, indeed, a sense of unreality, of 
things too simple to be real, about the 
whole experience: the whirl back to 
the city, the arrival, just ten minutes 
after eight, at the theatre, the slapping 
on of make-up and leaping into cos- 
tumes. Yet her performance was in- 
fused with so much snap and vim, 
that, afterwards, Izetta dropped into 
the leading lady’s dressing room, with 
congratulations. 

While she was there, McKim en- 
tered. Izetta, tall and dashingly blonde, 
cried, “Hello, Grant; I wonder if you 
were Dorie’s inspiration.” 

“Not for her mad expenditure of 
strength.” 

Izetta shru . “Oh, I’m the cause 
of that—she’s deathly afraid of my 
getting the jeads; and I am, as little 
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Johnnie Calvin would tell you, right 
here with the goods. Oh, my dear little 
bunch of energy,’"—to Doris—“don’t 
protest. I’ve been in the profession ten 
years, and I’ve met cats twice as catty 
as you—that’s why, in spite of con- 
stant rebuffs, I cling like a sister to 
onl She held out a hand to McKim. 
“You're going to-night, aren’t you? 
Good-by.” * 

When McKim and Izetta stood to- 
gether, it flashed upon Doris that they 
made a striking pair; also, that McKim 
would tower head and shoulders above 
any crowd, and that where he walked 
a path would open and other people 
fall back. 

Then she found that he and she 
were alone, that she had let him hold 
her hand for a moment, and, after- 
wards, had jerked it away, with an 
inadequate, “Perhaps I'll see you in 
New York some time.” 

He stepped back. At that moment, 
when, by a few pleasant words, she 
might have placed their uneven friend- 
ship on firm foundations and r 
his eyes of their hurt, she was rude, 
restless, evidently eager to see him go. 
And after an abysmal silence, he went, 
banging the door behind him. 

She started to her feet, took quick 
steps toward the door, halted, flung 
out obdurate hands—and began to sing, 
so discordantly that the leading man, 
in the next dressing-room, pounded on 
the wall. 

Doris answered him with zealous 
gayety. And throughout the following 
weeks, although the gayety was some- 
times forced, the zeal remained. Noth- 
ing loomed too big for her undertak- 
ing. She was. the first to reach the 
theatre and the last to leave it. And 
when she did leave, she took Art home 
with her, where it robbed sleep of its 
joys, either through forced wakeful- 
ness or dreams in which the problems 
of the play worked themselves into 
still more intricate tangles. 

From somewhere in the country, Mc- 
Kim wrote that he had gained ten 
pounds and was as brown as a potato. 
Then came the news that he had been 
summoned to New York by Bancroft, 
his manager; for what McKim could 
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not say, as the Great One had wired 
a laconic “Come.” The next communi- 
cation, that McKim had been offered 
the star part in one of Bancroft’s pend- 
ing productions, made Doris gasp. Be- 
fore she had caught her breath again, 
she received a telegram—and read: 


Will you accept lead with Grant Mc- 
Kim? Wepest rehearsals in Savoy The- 
atre, ten, to-morrow. 

(Signed Davip BANCROFT, 
The telegram was passionately, exult- 
‘ antly waved aloft. Afterwards, Doris’ 
thoughts reverted to McKim. She felt 
that he had made this possible by call- 
ing attention to the good work she was 
doing; that, although she had offended 
him at every turn, and at every turn 
he had criticised her, he had, remember- 
ing her versatility and untiring ardor, 
put personalities aside and asked that 
she might walk with him when he ven- 
tured into the new path. 

That night she went out before the 
curtain and told the people. When their 
disappointment over her departure 
reached Doris, she kissed her hands to 
them. Because they had sucked her 
vitality and preyed upon her strength, 
she felt toward them as a mother feels 
toward her children. And while she 
packed her trunks, a vast amount of 
mental and nervous energy was ex- 
pended in tears. 

While she was slipping into a travel- 
ing coat, Izetta bounced in, waving a 
telegram. 

“From Bancroft,” she triumphed. 
“Read it.” 

Doris read that Izetta had been of- 
fered a minor part with Grant McKim 
and told to report at the rehearsal hall 
in the Savoy Theatre. This news was 
like ice water flung upon flame. And 
on the midnight express for New York, 
while Izetta slept healthfully, Doris, 
wide-eyed, every nerve pounding like 
a sore tooth, every fear of failure grin- 
ning hideously, listened to the whirl of 
wheels and watched the night flash by. 

In the rehearsal hall the next morn- 
ing, as the members of McKim’s com- 
pany strolled in, this feeling of inade- 
quacy strengthened in Doris’ breast. 
She was pretty—she knew that; but she 
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was as thin as a reed, and when any-~ 
one spoke suddenly to her she wanted 
to shriek. The vigor and poise that Mc- 
Kim had gathered from the country 
seemed blatant reproach. Whenever it 
was possible, she évaded personal con- 
versation with him; but once, when sev- 
eral members of the producing firm 
halted the rehearsal to indulge in bitter 
repartee, he cornered her. 

“I haven’t had a good look at you,” 
he said. “How are you now?—strong 
enough to undertake these weighty.re- 
sponsibilities ?” 

Her answer formed combatively. “Of 
course!” And then, “I—I haven’t had 
a chance to thank you—for this.” 

He waved her thanks aside by say- 
ing, “Bancroft has had an eye on you 
for some time.” 

“Then it was he who suggested me? 
How absurd of me to think that you— 
I take back my thanks.” 

He opened his mouth as if to speak, 
but, instead, turned sharply on his heel 
and walked away. 

Though their ambitions ran neck to 
neck, she found, during the ensuing 
weeks, that their methods of work dif- 
fered as widely as their opinions. When 
he left the theatre, things theatrical 
were left behind him—a trait, that, per- 
haps because it was inharmonious with 
his profession, never failed to irritate 
her. She did not know what it was to 
feel free from the care of her art, or 


of dread of the opening night. Once he —~ 


told her, because in worrying she ex- 
pended as much vital force as would 
be required for the actual performance, 
that she was like a man who lay in bed 
in the morning dreading to get up, and 
so got up not once, but many times. 
The day of the opening, in Hartford, 
found her on a tension that a person 
who valued consequences would not 
have dared to invite. After the late re- 
hearsal, she raced to her hotel, made a 
pretense of dining—then flew, a good 
hour ahead of time, back to the theater. 
Made up and costumed, she stationed 
herself before the “telescope hole” in 
the curtain, and watched the house fill 
up. In twos and threes, white-gloved 
and languid, people trailed down the 
orchestra aisles; the balcony filled fast- 
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er; in the gallery, seats banged down 
and quick feet shuffled. In one of the 
boxes a party of chaperoned school girls 
ate chocolates; in the stage box, the 
pale playwright said his prayers. 

A touch on the shoulder made Doris 
start as if she had been struck by a 
brick. Whirling about, she found Mc- 
(Kim beside her. 

“It’s bad luck to count the house,” 
he smiled. And then: “You haven’t 
rouge on, Doris; the pale heroine is 
vut-of-date.” 

Flinging a look of excited anger at 
him, she ran into her dressing room and 
rouged her cheeks, chin, and forehead 
until she resembled an Indian. 

“Let me fix it.” He had followed her, 
and now he quietly took the rabbit’s 
paw from her hand. The touches he 
gave her face were deft and artistic. 
But she felt that he contrasted her nerv- 
ousness with his and Izetta’s poise— 
and she jerked away, with a strained: 

“It’s all right. No one will look at 
me.” 

“Everyone will look at you, I think.” 

“Oh !—that’s what frightens me—no, 
no,” in breathless contradiction, “that’s 
what pleases me, I mean.” 

“And you feel better, strong enough 
to go on?” 

She turned on him. “Why are you 
always saying that?”—passionately. “I 
believe you know how—how it hurts 
me. Can’t you see,”—she stretched her 
slender arms out, holding them tense 
lest_ they should tremble—‘“can’t you 
see how strong I am?” 

His brows contracted. “You resent 
even that? I wonder if ever a star and 
his leading lady were on such terms. 
Tell me—” 

“The bell!” She fled, panic-stricken, 
into the wings—to the stage, where, 
seated with some sewing in her hand, 
she opened the play. 

Apparently self-reliant and _ con- 
tained, she robbed her scene of any 
first-night shakiness. In reality, every 
moment found her more rigid, more ap- 
palled, more afraid of what might hap- 
pen before the end came. By the middle 
of the second act, the footlights had be- 
come a line of blinding suns and the 
white faces beyond, myriads of twink- 


ling stars. When, in the third act, the 
suns began to dance and the stars leap 
at her and then spring back, she knew 
that something was giving way. Once, 
McKim whispered to her. She did not 
catch what he said, because the wind— 
a draught blown across the stage—was 
roaring in her ears, but she imagined 
that he was threatening her with dis- 
missal, and this made her bring eve 
talent to bear upon the scene that fol- 
lowed—a light scene wherein the star 
said clever things; in reply, she was 
supposed to lead the audience in laugh- 
ter. She did lead them. Madly seditious 
—reckless—with tears of agony in her 
eyes, she gave them their money’s worth 
by breaking into their hearts and rob- 
bing them of their. inertia. 

Up, down—up again, rolled the cur- 
tain. Bancroft made the usual speech; 
the playwright mumbled the usual rig- 
marole; the star and company bowed 
the usual bows—but the roaring mon- 
ster beyond the footlights would not be 
appeased until McKim led Doris Brad- 
ford out. 

She held herself taut and rigid 
through this time, and through the next 
act. With the falling of the final cur- 
tain, however, the pandemonium with- 
in her broke out in a wild laugh, a 
strangled sob—then a shriek that went 
down like a grappling hook and shook 
her, soul and body. 

McKim held her in his arms, calling 
her name. The desire to repel him 
trailed off into another shriek. In the 
background, white faces flitted; people 
rushed by; then came Izetta, crying: 

“Dorie! Dorie! Oh, this is dreadful! 
Take her to the carriage, Grant.” 

Doris struggled upright: “No! no! 
See”—with a supreme effort she broke 
from McKim—“how strong I am!” 

He caught her as she fell. She pressed 
her face against his breast, thinking, 
“How I hate him! how horribly I hate 
him!’ But when Izetta tried to lead her 
from the stage, it was McKim she 
clung to. 

“Save me,” she gasped. “I must be 
on time, First act!” She tried to break 
away, and when he held her, she wrung 
her hands. “Oh, how cruel! I thought 
she wanted me to fail—but—you/—” 





There was no resistance in her after 
this. She let them take her to a carriage, 
and then to a hospital ; she let them bear 
her up seemingly endless flights of 
stairs, lay her upon a bed in a quiet 
room, and leave her there. 


When she came to herself, three 
weeks later, she was like a rose upon 
which the sun has beat too fiercely. 

“Does anyone,” she asked of the 
black-garbed sister who attended her, 
“ever—ever inquire about me?” 

“Miss Wakenight and Mr. McKim 
call every afternoon,” the woman 
answered. And a few hours later, these 
two were ushered in. Izetta came swift- 
ly to. the bedside, crying joyfully: 

“Well! You can’t down real looks. 
Did you ever see anything so pretty as 
this little imp, Grant ?”’ She leaned down 
and kissed Doris on the cheek, adding, 
“Of course, you know how nice and 
brownly the production was roasted, 
Dorie.” 

“No. But I—I wondered why you 
two were still here.” 

“Partly because we’ve joined a local 
stock company and partly because of 
your collapse. So hurry up, my dear, 
and tow us back to the Rialto.” 

“I’m not going back,”—faintly. 

“We all say that at some point in 
our careers,” retorted Izetta. And then, 
briskly, “I’m going to run along now, 
and let Grant entertain you.” 

Doris raised panic-stricken eyes. 

“Hush,” commanded Izetta. “These 
days I rule everybody because some- 
body’s going to rule me very soon. 
Guess who the lucky man is.” 

A sudden tightness in Doris’ throat 
prevented a reply. 

“Little Johnnie Calvin,” announced 
Izetta. 

“O—h,”—flatly. 

“Surprised, aren’t you, Dorie? I 
vowed I’d never marry a short man, 
so, in the course of natural events, I’m 
marrying one. Johnnie dropped every- 
thing and rushed here, after he’d heard 
that the show had gone up. Luckily, 
they were forming a local stock com- 
pany. Johnnie’s signed for general busi- 
ness; I’m doing character parts, and 
Grant, late Bancroft star, is making the 
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matinée girls sit up over his love 
scenes. Behold what fearful contracts 
real love makes us sign!” 

She laughed, looked at Doris, at Mc- 
Kim; then she put her hand through 
the sister’s arm, with a quick, “Come 
out into the hall,”—and the door closed 
swiftly behind her. 

In the pause that ensued, Doris could 
feel her heart pounding all through her 
body. When McKim came to the side 
of the bed, she tried weakly to smile. 

“T’m almost well now,” she volun- 
teered. 

“The old undaunted spirit.” His eyes 
were on her wasted hands. “When you 
were the weakest, Doris, you were 
strong.” 

“Oh,” — breathlessly — “I’ve been 
thinking about that, and—and other 
things. I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
—to have ruined your big chance.” 

“My dear girl! Did they read you 
your notices?” 

“No, but—” 

“We—you and I—scored personal 
hits. The play, and the rest of them were 
termed ‘impossible.’ But do not think” 
—he seated himself beside her, speak- 
ing seriously—“that success came be- 
cause you misused and abused your 
splendid strength. Everything perma- 
nent is won with a calm hand and level 
eye. And that,”—he smiled at her—“is 
what I tried, and failed, to teach you.” 

She looked away from him. “You 
have taught me,”—in a low voice. 

“Have I?” His amazed eyes searched 
her face. “Really?” 

“Yes. I'll do just what you tell me to 
do—now.” 

“You'll let me guide you ?”—incredu- 
lously. “You'll let me teach you how to 
draw the line between waste and econ- 
omy ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Your pain has made you kinder. 
Once, you acted as if you hated me.” ~ 

“T—I couldn’t draw that line between. 
It was hating you, or—” 

She looked at him, and because of 
something in his eyes, something that 
had glowed like a star in the east 
through all her pain, she let her soul 
flood into her uplifted face—and bridge 
the gulf between them. 
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HERE is scarcely a year goes by .are quoted as saying that things went 
but what some of the managers, .all to pieces along about Thanksgiving 
producers—call them what you will time. The high cost of living, as ex- 
—in the theatrical business announce hibited by the fact that the farmer gets 
to the public that the past season was only seventy-five cents a bushel for po- 
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the most disastrous in the his- 
tory of the American stage. 
Why is this? 

Dimly the public recalls 
that in the autumn before 
this season opened there was 
a great tumult of managers, 
each shouting in his own 
key that this particular year 
would be.a year of stupen- 
dous successes. Each mag- 
nate or director or producer 
or whatever you care (on pa- 
per) to call such people, fur- 
nished the newspapers with a 
list of at least twenty fine 
shows he was going to exhib- 
it. We will say that there 
are fifty such managers. This 
foots up to at least a thou- 
sand shows, These plays are 
written by the one thousand 
best play-writers on earth 
and will be acted by at least 
one thousand of the best ac- 
tors in captivity. No such 
glittering and gorgeous pag- 
eant of mimetic marvels has 
ever trod across the boards 
since Aeschylus P. Hector 
was a pup—and soon. 

At the end of the season, a 
number of these managers 














tatoes which cost the ultimate 
consumer three dollars, was 
enough in itself to put a 
crimp in what otherwise 
would have been his (this es- 
pecial manager’s) phenomen= 
al burst of art. Besides which 
the weather was always bad; 
and it was a presidential year, 
or there was great excitement 
about reciprocity, or the 
earthquake in Messina 
brought out an extra supply of 
lemons. Religion, politics and 
natural cataclysms are 
brought in to explain away 
the failure of these managers. 

It is.as easy to explain as 
getting into any trouble is 
easy to explain: there are 
really too many excuses. If 
John Johnson is standing on 
the corner and not meaning 
any harm and is arrested, 
does he have any trouble in 
explaining to you later why 
he was arrested? If Hen 
Campbell drops ‘forty-five 


dollars in an hour of stud 


poker playing with a barber 
from Indianapolis and two 
hired hands from North 
Colebrook, Conn., is Hen at 








a loss for an answer when 
you ask him: How did it 
happen ? 

Not if we know Hen. 

But let us try to find some 
teal explanation of this annu- 
al calamity howl. The profes- 
sional howl of the manager‘is 
no more apt to be sincerely 
explanatory than is the howl 
of Mr. Johnson, arrested on 
the street corner. He may be 
howling for some ulterior 
motive. He may be howling 
because his judgment was 
bad. He may be howling be- 
cause he wants to attract 
attention to himself. He 
may be howling because he 
just naturally wants to how!; 
some men have no more con- 
trol over themselves than that. 

A cursory glance at the re- 
cent history of our theatre 
reveals very little complaint 
from the really important 
managers: Frohman and Bel- 
asco and the Shuberts and 
Klaw and Erlanger and the 
rest. None of them shows 
signs of sidling off into bank- 
ruptcy, 

When a manager tells you 
that it was a poor year, of course the 
first thing for you to do as a philosoph- 
ical person is to consider who that man- 
ager is. There are managers and man- 
agers. There are men bringing out 
shows who got into the business 
through the queerest sort of misadven- 
tures—maybe, in a moment of blank 
and puzzling truth, you can see for 
ee that they are not managers at 
all. 

Let us fly at imagination’s height and 
say that one was an Italian politician 
who married an ingénue. He makes a 
success of his first play with his wife as 
star. He branches out the next season; 
his press-agent* tells the newspapers 
what a galaxy of plays he will produce; 
he produces; and they are fairly suc- 
cessful. His wife is fairly successful 
in her vehicle. Then a third season 
comes and he meets five disastrous 
failures, the worst being that of his 
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wife. He wails; many people 
rush to the conclusion that he 
is an unsuccessful manager. 
He is not. In analysis, he is 
a far simpler animal. He is 
simply an unsuccessful hus- 
band.* He never was a man- 
ager. 

Another example: Club- 
man Tooty, of Gramercy 
Square, meets two fresh sen- 
iors from college. They have 
written the college play—a 
show consisting of slang re- 
partee and eephaloffa-soophal- 
offa songs. Could they write 
others? 

The collegians could. They 
do. Clubman Tooty scrapes to- 
gether a few thousand dollars 
and produces one oftheir 
shows. It is a success. He 
plunges on into the business 
and in a few years things are 
not as gladsome as once they 
were. Hence he is seen in 
the newspapers telling what a 
bad season it was. Not only 
that: it was the worst season 
“in all his theatrical experi- 
ence,” 

Stockbrokers who _ think 
there is easy money in the 
theatrical game; infatuated young mil- 
lionaires; circus men; vaudeville men; 
men who formerly: managed theatres, 
or men who had the peanut privilege, 
or sublimated scene painters—almost 
any of these people will pass for mana- 





- gers when it comes to the newspaper in- 


terview atthe end of the season. And 
somewhere among them there is a ma- 
jority who will say that the past season 
was the worst season they ever went 
through. But the kind of man who is 
disappointed is really only the tail-end 
of the disappointment. The thing he was 
disappointed over is the head. If youask 
one of these men why he is displeased 
with the season he will tell you in his 
good-humored managerial way, “Well, 
I didn’t make any money.” If you ask 
him why he didn’t make any money, 
he will tell you with that patience and 
kindly interest in strangers which is the 
main trait of managers, “Well, things 
*Because he cannot make a paying investment of his wife, 
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didn’t turn out right.” And 
why didn’t they turn out 
right? “Well, I announced 
twenty shows and I fully in- 
tended to put on ten and I 
would have put on five but, 
doggone it, the first three 
were flat failures.” None of 
us (except possibly the man- 
ager himself) will see any- 
thing bad in that. But he 
goeson: “If things had only 
worked out as I planned 
them I would have had fif- 
teen or twenty of the great- 
est shows—” 

And then we begin to un- 
derstand. The man’s season 
was a failure because he ex- 
aggerated the importance of 
it before the season ever 
opened. His failure was not 
so much in money actually 
lost as it was in exaggerated 
possibilities of what the sea- 
son had in store for him. His 
grief is just about as reason- 
able as that of the lunatic 
who was crying. The visitor 
asked him what was the mat- 
ter, and he said, “I’ve just 
lost three thousand pounds 
shaking dice with Napoleon.” 
All the lunatic really had was the dice; 
the rest was imagination. Too many 
of the manager’s (public) troubles— 
those aired in post-season interviews 
—are due to his ante-season imagina- 
tion. 

In other words, the reason so many 
seasons are failures for these folk is 
not because they are failures at all. It 
is because they begin with such a burst 
of glory (even if the burst of glory is 
only in the man’s mind and in his press 
agent’s despatch to the papers). There 
is no use beginning anything with a 
burst of glory. The place for a burst 
of glory is in the home stretch, as Mr. 
Garrison so amply demonstrated. To 
begin a season or a horse race or a col- 
lege career or an omelette in a burst of 
glory is the silliest of all undertakings. 





What the days have in store for you . 


the Old Testament prophet well tells 


-. . . the vanity of vanities. You 
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can never execute the calen- 
dar. The calendar will exe- 
cute you. 

Yet, in the general air of 
_ exaggeration which seems so 
peculiarly a part of the theat- 
rical business and the mining 


medicine and the art of left- 
handed fishing, the very best 
of our managers will allow 
themselves to think along the 
lines of their silly press- 
agents. 

It has been the custom of 
many years to issue autumnal 
boasts in the theatrical busi- 
ness. No doctor describing 
to you the symptoms of your 


final agonized decease, no 
fisherman enumerating his 
galaxy of trout, can surpass 
the manager in the itemized 
manipulation of his imagina- 
tion. 

“Mr. Jones returned yes- 
terday morning on the Speed- 
attainiamania and announces 
that he has secured et cetera, 
et cetera.” It is impossible 
for the present writer to 
know how most newspaper 
editors regard such announcements. 
On the paper where I worked we used 
to print them; but the psychology of 





our printing them ran something like - 


this: “Well, I see that Rostand has 
written ‘Cyrano’—the story of which 
runs thus-and-so; or, Pinero has writ- 
ten ‘Mid-Channel’—the story of which 
is thus-and-so. Some actual accom- 
plishment by an actual man who has 
done things béfore and done them well. 
That will be interesting news. Jf the 
play comes to our town, the people will 
be glad to go and see it.” 

We always made the if reservation 
in regard to the manager. At the end 
of the season, some reporter a little 
more cruel than the rest would fish out 
the ante-season announcement, check 
off the shows that really did come to 
our town and publish a column of 
satire asking the manager where the 
rest of the shows were. I always felt 


business and the practice of - 


slow, lingering malady and * 
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sorry for the manager; he, 
like Mr. Johnson on the street 
corner, had plenty of excuses. 
But he never even realized 
the real excuse: that he was 
suffering from dislocation of 
his burst of glory, and that 
his own post-season sick head- 
ache (if he had one) was the 
hang-over from a debauch of 
his imagination. 

I sometimes wonder—not in 
the sense of fact but in the 
sense of philosophy—if all 
theatrical managers do not 
live somehow in a_ false 
world. 

I do not mean that their 
bank-books are not true 
enough and that their note of 
hand is a lie. Though I have 
heard tales to the contrary, I 
think they must be a sound 
enough lot as merchants go. 
No middleman, whether he 
deals in butter or plays, is ex- 
pected to be a saint. He is 
purposely provided by the 
Almighty with a left hand so 
that his right hand shall not 
know what his left hand doth. 

In a much deeper way, I 
mean he lives in a false world. 
In order to make the situation clear, let 
us take some hypothetical instances. 

Suppose you were a fairly intelligent 
manager with no sense of humor and 
accustomed to having a hand in the 
writing of every play you produce. 
Suppose you were quite successful and 
then suddenly some day a fervid femi- 
nine writer took a notion to write you 
up as a master—to call you “Master.” 
And suppose all the sycophants around 
you—those who wanted jobs and those 
who wanted to hold the jobs they al- 
ready had—took it up and called you 
“Master,” even to your face. If you 
had a sense of humor—but that tail 
went with the hide of this hypothesis— 
-you would dash some cold water in 
their faces and send for a doctor. 

All sorts of writers having, we will 
say, either no judgment or no scru- 
ples, and anxious to make fifty dollars 
on a special story, take it up and begin 





dinning the word “Master” 
about and working their 
imaginations—again the qual- 
ity of imagination—attribu- 
ting all sorts of demi-god 
excellences to you. Your fa- 
vorite costume is the Zouave 
costume with snowshoes; 
you cannot-evolve your mas- 
terpieces without the Zouave 
costume with snowshoes. You 
are photographed: (a) think- 
ing to the right in Zouave cos- 
tume with snowshoes; (b) 
thinking to the left in Zouave 
costume with snowshoes. In 
the real world this sort of 
thing produces a genuine and 
palpable nausea. But in a 
false world it does nothing of _ 
the kind: you even pass an 
office rule that you are to be 
addressed as “Master” and 
that your fez is to be ironed 
fresh every day. 

Suppose, as Mr. Jonks, you 
are a brainy man who has 
worked his way up to a dom- 
inating position in the theat- 
rical world and has oodles of 
money and no imagination 
whatsoever. Not as much 
imagination as an Indian Run- 
ner duck hunting for a place to lay an 
egg. You are pursuing the even tenor 
of your way, making a nice fat pile out 
of “girl” shows, when all of a sudden 
your press-agent takes it into his head 
to get up a story on Samuel Jonks, the 
Alexander of the Theatre. 

At first you are insulted, never hav- 
ing heard of any Alexander except the 
proprietor of a ragtime band. But your 
press-agent tells you he was a famous 
conqueror who cleaned up everything 
in sight and is now dead and all his 
descendants—if he ever had any, which 
is doubtful—are dead so that there is 
no chance for a libel suit. The papers 
take it up—with a weather eye on ‘the 
advertising columns—and they call you 
the Little Alexander. 

Then your press-agent gets up anoth- 
er story and calls you the Czar; and 
others calling you the Emperor and the 
King and the Caliph and the Mikado 
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and the Ahkoond and the 
Ahmeer and the Khan. And 
suppose one man whom you 
have sent for in order to fire 
him kisses the doormat as he 
comes in and approaches your 
presence on his elbows and 
his toes. Not having any 
imagination, you begin to 
take yourself seriously. The 
real world takes the thing 
humorously and laughs in its 
sleeve or in your face, which- 
ever is handiest. 

Suppose you are a good ac- 
tress with a magazine-cover 
face and a figure that does not 
have to be bullied and rough- 
housed into shape. You act 
your way along sanely enough 
for a few years and then sud- 
denly you are “discovered.” 
Nothing is so dear to a false 
world as superlatives. The 
superlative is to the false 
world what the positive is to 
the real world. It is the false 
world’s only way of express- 
ing strength or worth. You 
are the best, the greatest, the 
most beautiful, the most tem- 
peramental, the most fascin- 
ating, the most daring, the 
most emotional until the dic- 
tionary yields itself up a subdued and 
beaten pulp. And you lose yourself in 
this reel. of falsities. In the actual world 
you are simply a “mighty good actress” 
and inside your skin you are filled with 
that pride which goeth before destruc- 
tion. 

These hypothetical cases are not wild 
or exorbitant; they can be paralleled 
in real life in this generation, in the 
previous generation, in Thackeray’s 
generation. I put in the actress simply 
because it would be unfair to people 
the entire theatrical world only with 





_ managers. But it is in this way I meant 


the manager seems to me to live in a 
false world, with all the people around 
him acting falsely in his case, filling 
his ears with adulation and flattery 
which, the subtler it is, the more defi- 
nitely it cuts him away from the actu- 
alities. 
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You will call to mind at 
once many managers who 
seem to refute this belief of 
mine; but in the quality of 
their imagination, in their 
own private world of thought, 
in what each one thinks of 
himself and his work, I be- 
lieve there is that paradox, a 

_ genuine falsity. Indeed, we 
speak of the theatre as a whole 
as an exaggeration of life. 

How- then, with nothing 
true around him, can a man- 
ager indulge in the highly 
spiritual function of - telling 
you truthfully what he is go- 
ing to do next? How, when he 
and his agents note that others 
are giving out stupendous fall 
announcements, can -he help 
plunging in also, butchering 
his word to make a press- 
agent’s holiday? It looks 
grand in the public eye; it is 
a sort of game; everywhere 
about him dances a world of 
mimicry and. exaggeration. 

Most people think of a 

prophet as a wild person with 
his head in the air. But he is 
a very sane person with his 
ear to the ground. A good 
prophet does not see visions, what- 
ever his traditions may say in this 
respect. A good prophet feels facts. 
His language may be a trifle airy, 
with a few clouds thrown in for 
general scenic effect, but a good 
prophet does nevertheless feel— 
or sense—facts; facts to come, from 
facts which he has in his possession. 

A bad prophet—which in this case 
happens to be a theatrical manager, 
but might as well be a diagnosing 
physician or a man selling mining stock 
—has all the airy language but is shy 
on facts, And, to repeat, the reason 
he has no facts is because he has no 
solid realities about him that he can - 
grasp with his hands or touch with his 
feet. He actually does live in a false 
world. The remarkable thing is not 
that he should miss fire occasionally 
and find a year going against him, 
but that he should ever show any 











improvement in his case at 
_ all, People often wonder why 
it is that managers lead sucha | 
hit-and-miss existence; why 
they refuse Jones’ play 
(which turns out to be a 
scream) and run after Smith 
(who is a dry hack). If most 
of us had to live in the world 
in which managers live we 
would do well to come within 
one-tenth of their business ef- 
ficiency. The sycophant shout 
that goes up about their ears 
would be stultifying to any 
intellect. 

The nub of the “worst sea- 
son ever” complaint is found 
right in the elementals of hu- 
man conduct. If a man cre- 
ates a false standard and then 
tells you that a false result 
came of it (his ante-season 
‘boast and his post-season 
wail) you can only regard 
him with a sort of ox-like 
‘wonder—just as if a man 
had told you he had made up 
his mind to go to the moon 
and later had said he had not 
gone because nobody wanted 
him to go. 

A book publisher does not 
announce a fall publication of 
books and then exhibit his list with 
gaps where the promises were made. 
A department store does not an- 
mounce a sale and then forget to 
give it. Nobody (except possibly 
the playwright and the actors) cares 
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whether a manager goes back 
on his word or not. I can 
live just as happily or as un- 
happily without ever seeing 
any of the shows which he 
tells me in September he is 
bound to put on during that 
winter,, I have gone whole 
years without seeing even an 
Ibsen show. That is not the 
point. The point is that the 
manager says every Septem- 
ber this is going to be the 
grandest season ever; and in 
April he says it was the worst 
season ever. And then some 
ready  letter-writer comes 
along and wants to know why 
annually the manager has to 
eat his words. He has to eat 
his words because they never 
were anything but words. If 
they had been good fruit, the 
public would have snatched 
them out of his hands. 

And the greater, the sad- 
der, point is that the average 
manager has now come to the 
state where he doesn’t know 
windy words from good fruit: 
Like some giant in a fairy 
tale, having lost his ethical 
feet, his spiritual hands went 
with them and the taste went out of 
his mouth, leaving him in no aguas 
to judge the actual things of lite. 

To sum it all up: Cut the falsehoods 
out of theatrical life and you probably 
will find it averages up as well as any 
other decent business—say, plumbing, 
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UNINJURED 


GEORGE HAMLIN, as the story goes, was motoring with a party of friends 
recently, when the machine struck a mud-hole and skidded so violently that, Mr. 
Hamlin was thrown out. Running back, they found the tenor lying on his back 


by the roadside.. 


“Are you hurt, old man?” cried the first to reach him. 

Somewhat shakily, Hamlin rose to a sitting posture. And then he very earn- 
estly commenced to sing the scale, from his lowest to his highest high note. When 
he had finished, he wagged his head with satisfaction, and promptly scrambled to 
his feet. “Not even a scratch,” he answered. 





A MOTION 
PICTURE HERO — 


——— 


“Billy” Vaughn, old- 
time romantic actor, 
comes into his own 


By EPES WINTHROP SARGENT 


IEUTENANT FREDERICH 
STRASSMANN, of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s forces, stood 


before the long pier mirror and re- 
garded with complacency the trim im- 
age in the silvered substance of the fine 
French plate. 

The Lieutenant scarcely could be 
blamed for his self-admiration, for the 
polished surface showed him a tall, 
well-set-up young fellow whose dark, 
wavy hair fell over a high, white brow 
arching. above a pair of brown eyes 
that seemed fairly to speak a language 
of their own. The finely chiseled nose 
and the mouth, mobile and as finely 
cut as though done by an artist hand, 
gave added distinction to a face that 
might have been born of the rich imag- 
ination of some old Greek sculptor of 
the Golden Age. 

Decidedly, the Lieutenant was. well 
worth looking at, and this thought was 
uppermost in his mind as he pulled al- 
most invisible wrinkles out of his tunic 
and gave a final touch to the medals 
that attested valor. 

“Hey, Billy! Stop that prinking and 
come out. Think we’ve got all day to 
wait. Get a move on.” 

“Coming,” called the Lieutenant, 
otherwise Billy Vaughn, as he caught 


up his busby and adjusted it with a — 
care that suggested that presently he 
would stick hatpins in it to keep it in 
place. With a final pat he hurried out 
of the tiny dressing-room. 

On the other side of the deal door 
was the unreal land of photoplay, a 
great space with grilled roof and glass 
sides, with an unbroken expanse like ~ 


a drill floor, but now dotted with ~ 
screens of scenery and little groups of 


players. 

At the far end, made gay with the 
uniforms of the officers, stood the black 
and white and grey reproduction of an 
apartment that might have suggested 
the casemate of some fortress, were it 
not for the stage braces that held up 
the painted flats. Close at hand a score 
of Indians lounged in a log cabin and 
talked baseball with some early Pil- 
grim Fathers whom presently they 
were to slaughter, while in between 
rose a stately ball-room with a throng of 
dancers, 

Harry Seaton had slipped from the 
log cabin to the ball-room to show to 
the admiring girls the necklace of cow’s 
teeth that was the present joy of his 
paleface heart, since it was the newest 
addition to his wardrobe. His skin 
gleamed redly with the accepted tint of 
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the Indian, but the sickening odor of 
cheap scent betrayed the fact that his 
complexion came in sticks in boxes 
Tabeled “Grease Paint.” 

With never a word of greetings giv- 
en or received, Vaughn hurried to join 
his brother officers, where Bob Tunk, 
their real commanding officer, stood be- 
side the camera operator, tapping his 
leg with his megaphone. 

“Sorry, Bob,” apologized Vaughn, 
“put a fellow has to get his togs on 
Straight, you know.” 

“And a fellow has to turn a couple 
of scenes a day if he wants to hold his 
job,” retorted -the director. “It’s all 
tight, though. Joe comes down with his 
face looking like a county map: roads 
in red, trolley lines in blue and town- 
ship lines in black. I can’t seem to make 
the blamed fool realize that he aint on 
the stage and that he wants to go it 
light on the make-up. Now if you was 
playing the General, Billy, you’d eat 
it up, for fair.” 

“My contract calls for juvenile leads, 
only,” reminded Vaughn in the raspy 
little voice that the studio people had 
grown used to and no longer laughed at. 

“I know you've a contract, worse 
luck,” grumbled Tunk. “Thank your 
stars you got into the game before most 
of us, when actors could dictate ; but all 
the same, Billy, if you’d can that mat- 
inée hero stuff and take the parts you’re 
fitted for, you’d get a raise in salary 
that would startle you. You’d make a 
mame to boot.” 

“A name,” repeated Vaughn. “Why, 
Bob, there’s two inquiries about me for 
every time anyone else is mentioned 
once, and my photographs sell better 
than Joneley’s.” 

Complacently he stepped into the 
scene and Tunk said things under his 
breath as he welcomed the belated Jo- 
seph with a frown and drew the sce- 
nario from his pocket. 

“Now that Mr. Pfister looks a little 
less like the tattooed man,” he said 
briskly, “let’s see if we can’t do a couple 
of scenes. Here’s the idea: 

“Billy and Grey have had a scrap at 
a ball. Billy has smashed Gray and now 
he’s being court martialed for striking 
hhis superior officer. We haven’t done 
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the ball yet, but you’ve been hit, Grey, 
and you want to show that you’re sore 
on Billy. 

“Joe is President of the court and 
Frank is the Judge Advocate. You sit 
at the head of the table, Joe; Frank, 
you come over here. Ben and Tom sit 
on Joe’s right, and Ned, Harry and 
Butch on the left. All you have to do is 
to listen and look wise. You two fel- 
lows are the guards. You come in with 
Mr. Vaughn and when you get him in- 
to the scene you step back and leave 
him by himself, and if you drop your 
guns again like you did in the outside 
scene yesterday, somebody will have to 
telephone for the coroner. Get off the 
scene, Billy, and take those two dum- 
mies with you. All you fellows sit 
down, but Frank gets up when Billy 
comes in. Gray, didn’t I tell you to sit 
over there? My fault? All right. Let’s 
tun through it. Come on Billy. Fall 
back, you dunderheads; get up, Frank, 
and show Billy where to stand—tell ’em 
about it. Gray, you call him a name 
and. Billy biffs you and everybody 
jumps in and tries to separate you two. 
‘Everybody’ means those two pieces of 
wood by the door. I’m going to chop a 
little kindling if you sticks- don’t get 
busy. Start again and see how badly 
you can do it.” 

Half a dozen times the scene was 
rehearsed, until even the two extra men 
played with some spirit; then Tunk 
called for lights and the camera man 
straightened up. The automatic arcs 
clanked and the vapor lamps clicked as 
the current began to flow; and with the 
traditional “They’re off!” the camera 
began to whir as the sensitized film was 
jerked past the opening. 


That night a man made his way 
along “Picture Row,” where half a 
score of picture theatres blazed their 
invitations to the “fans.” He paused in 
front of one or two, scanning the post- 
ers, but presently his search was re- 
warded by the sight of the star and 
crescent, trade-mark of the Turko Film 
Company. He bought a ticket and 
slipped inside, taking his seat in the 
thick of the crowd. 

Now that his hat was off, his head 














gleamed, pink and polished, above the 
scanty fringe of hair, and powerful eye 
glasses alone enabled him: to see the 
faces on the screen. His own face was 
dull and tired, seamed with the tiny 
lines of care, and he sat, bent and hud- 
dled in his seat, like some tired book- 
keeper seeking relaxation in “the 
movies.” 

The picture on the screen did not in- 
terest him and he regarded with list- 
less air the fine work of Joneley, the 
star of the Veescope, but the next title 
bore the legend he sought and he 
straightened up and looked about him. 

There was a ripple of applause as 
Vaughn, in a well fitting riding suit, 
came upon the screened stage, but not 
even the man sitting next him connect- 
ed the tired spectator with the resplend- 
ent star whose name was known wher- 
ever picture machines were turned. 

Avidly Vaughn drank in the appre- 
ciative comment of the crowd about 
him; then he slipped out to find an- 
other house where he might again see 
himself as others saw him. 

It was for this he lived; these nights 
in the photoplay theatres, where he 
could sit in the darkened house and lis- 
ten to the applause and the comment. 
It was better, even, than in the old 
days when he had been the idol of the 
matinée girls; when he had been young 
and good-looking without the aid of 
wigs and pads, of paint and powder. 

Then the country had rung with his 
name. Now, old and rheumatic, he had 
found a new glory in the silent drama 
and he could feel that thousands 
watched his work each night and de- 
clared him great even as those about 
him were doing. He was withered and 
worn and the voice that once had 
boomed sonorously the lines of Romeo 
or Claude Melnotte had broken to an 
absurd squeak that carried scarcely ten 
feet, but he was the beauty hero still 
and nightly the thought stirred him. 

It was the failure of his voice that 
had driven him from the boards. He 
had fallen from the greatness of star- 
dom to the trying routine of the “ten- 
twent-thirt” stock company, and _ his 
voice, already sorely tried, had given 
way under the strain of two perform- 
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ances and daily rehearsal. He might 
have stayed in better company, but he 
would not admit that he could no long- 
er play leads with the youngest of 
them. 

Not until a friend had suggested 
the picture companies, where voices 
were not needed, did he exert himself 
to gain a position with them. In those 
days, when to play in the pictures was 
regarded almost as a disgrace, Vaughn 
found it easy to make terms on a long- 
time contract with Bilton, manager of — 
the Turko company. He would play ro- 
mantic leads or nothing, and so the con- 
tract ran. 

Now he held them rigidly to the 
contract, though Tunk stormed and the 
others grumbled. Bilton smilingly up- 
held Vaughn, who had made the early 
reputation of the Turko, and the di- 
rector was powerless, though he real- 
ized that in character work Vaughn 
would. find an even greater fame and 
he fairly ached to make the big pro- 
ductions for which he drew up scen- 
arios and sought to tempt the star. 

Vaughn would have none of them. 
He gloried in the succession of ro- 
mantic parts, even more numerous than 
in the stock days, but unaccompanied 
by the wearing study. His whole sal- 
ary, save for the mere pittance spent 
for board and the picture shows, went 
to add to his already extensive modern 
wardrobe, and he was at once the de- 
spair and the joke of the wardrobe mis- 
tress because of his exactions about the — 
dressing of costume plays. : 

It hurt him, sometimes, that the 
others held him a man apart. He was 
human beneath his vanity, and uncon- 
sciously or otherwise he craved the fel- 
lowship of his associates, but they had ~ 
small use for a man who could talk 
only of his past glories and of his won- 
derful success in the films. Tunk was 
friendly because he understood and be- 
cause he hoped to win Vaughn over, but 
even Tunk grew disgusted at times and 
kept away, and the applause of the audi- 
ences was but a poor substitute for the 
clasp of a friendly hand. 


He was earlier than usual the next 
morning, for they were to take the 
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scenes at the ball where the offense for 

which he had been tried the day before 
’ had been committed. Trial before trans- 
gression was common enough in the 
studio, where the scenes are made as 
is most convenient, and Vaughn gave it 
no thought as jhe slipped into the gor- 
geous full-dress uniform, a-glitter with 
gold. But to-day even glitter and gold- 
lace did not possess their usual appeal. 
Through the half-opened door of the 
dressing-room he could see Harry 
Seaton trying to steal a kiss from 
Betty Nelson, the pretty leading wom- 
an, and he knew it would not be long 
before he would be asked to contribute 
a dollar toward a wedding present. 

‘The others. were coming in now with 
morning greetings, to hurry to their 
dressing-rooms. Extra men and women 
for the ball-room scene were straggling 
past with costumes over their arms, 
and the stage crew busied themselves 
with the: settings, but -no one looked in 
at the door with a cheery call, and 
Vaughn was glad when the summons 
came to start. 

Harry Seaton was to be one of the 
guests at the ball and the cow-teeth 
mecklace and the beaded moccasins were 
exchanged for evening dress. He and 
Betty made a handsome pair as they 
stood chatting while Tunk rounded up 
some of the dilatory guests, and it was 
with evident reluctance that Betty 
moved over to Vaughn when the re- 
hearsal commenced. 

She was a very human little body 
and she disliked this priggish, posing 
lever who always planned the love 
scenes so that his own face showed to 
the camera. Betty wanted. to be in the 
picture and she resented Vaughn’s calm 
fashion of taking the center of the 
stage: 

As she came toward: him: Vaughn of- 
fered his arm with perfunctory cour- 
tesy; but Betty drew back. 

“Wait until I have to,” she snapped, 
and to her surprise Vaughn smiled. It 
was a weary, tired smile, but none the 
less it was the nearest he had come to 
a laugh since she had been in the com- 
pany. Perhaps he might be human, 
after all. 

It was a short, hard. scene, the end of 


a dance with the stage crowded with 
guests who: moved. off as: the picture 
opened, to leave the stage clear for the 
principals. Vaughn came on with Betty, 
leaving her while he went for an ice, 
and Gray followed: in to make passion- 
ate love until Vaughn’s return stopped 
his advances and brought on a row that 
culminated in a blow just as the crowd 
surged back, attracted by Betty’s cries 
of alarm. 

The extra people took a deal of re- 
hearsing, but at last they caught the 
idea and Tunk called for the lights: to 
help out the grey-day dimness of the 
studio. The extras trooped off to the 
acompaniment of frenzied shouts from 
Tunk, and Vaughn and Betty entered 
to: commence their brief scene. Back of 
the canvas the regular players were 
marshaling the extras to have them 
ready for the return to the stage, and 
the shouts and confusion almost 
drowned: the tinkling crash as the globe 
of one of the arc lights cracked -and 
came tumbling through the tracing cloth 
diffusing screen, setting fire to the 
waxed fabric. 

Broken globes are too common in 
“dark” studios to arouse comment. 
Tunk ran to an extinguisher, as did his 
camera operator; the extras screamed 
and the actors sought to stay the in- 
cipient panic with the assurance that it 
would be out in a moment. Only 
Vaughn was there by Betty as a frag- 
ment of the globe, heated almost to in- 
candescence,. set fire to the filmy chif- 
fon of her dress, newly cleaned with 
gasoline for the scene. 

He made no outcry as the flame 
flashed up, but he sprang toward her 
and bore her to the floor, beating the 
flame from her face with the wig he had 
snatched: from: his head,. while his. other 
hand sought to: tear up the floor cloth 
to wrap about her. 

The flame curled about his head and 
face as he fought desperately, but he 
was not even conscious of his: hurts. 
His. one: thought was to save the girl 
and not until the stream from the ex- 
tinguisher struck the blazing mass, 
blanketing the flame with chemical: gas, 
did he realize: that he was sorely hurt. 

It was all over in an instant and the 




































crowd. was just rushing into the scene 
as Vaughn rose to his-feet, groping 
blindly for support. His thin fringe of 
hair was crisped and black and his face 


‘seared and Dblistered, while tears 


streamed from the smoke-filled eyes 
and washed furrows of white through 
the grime. 

There was a sudden hush as Pfister, 
who had been a hospital orderly once, 
led Vaughn to his room and made hasty 
application of first aid while they wait- 
ed for the ambulance surgeon; then 
they took Vaughn to the hospital, where 
for many a weary day and restless night 
he tossed upon his bed of pain. 

They could not assure him that the 
scars would not remain, and with an al- 


"most feminine sensitiveness he refused 


to see any of the studio people. Tunk 
came once to the darkened room, but 
the visit unsettled Vaughn and the doc- 
tors forbade another call. But each day 
a message came, and flowers, too, while 
Vaughn counted the dragging minutes. 

Then came a day when Bilton called 
in his car to take him back to work, 
and presently Vaughn stood in front of 
the familiar door, trying to forget the 
gateman’s pitying glance. For a mo- 
ment he faltered; then he pulled him- 
self together and stepped within. 

For a time no one saw him, Three 
cameras were busy and only the shouts 
of the directors broke the quiet. Direct- 
ly ahead, Betty and Seaton were play- 


- ing a love scene, and it was the girl who 


first saw him. 

She sprang straight out of the scene, 
regardless of the shouts of the bewil- 
dered Tunk that film cost three cents a 
foot and she had spoiled a hundred feet. 
Without reply she sped past him to 
throw her arms about the neck of the 
man who stood uncertainly in the door- 


way. 

Tunk followed her with his glance, 
and with a yell that rang through the 
studio he threw his megaphone into the 
air and followed her. It was a signal to 
the others and in a moment they were 
all clustered about Vaughn, Indians 
and half-breeds, court ladies and des- 
perados, Salvation Army lassies and 
leather coated pioneers. They flocked 
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‘about him, grasping his hands, slap- 
ping him on the back or loudly inquir- 

ing what might be the matter with Billy 
Vaughn and answering the question 
themselves. They fought for a chance 
to come close to the hero and there 
was something so hearty, so genuine in 
their welcome that Vaughn’s throat 
choked up and his voice became more 
squeaky than ever as he sought to re- 
ply to their greeting, standing with 
Betty smiling into his face and Harry 
Seaton apparently trying to fracture his 
shoulder blades with his open palm. 

It was the first time since Vaughn 
had ceased to be a human and had be- 
come a matinée hero that he really 
knew what it meant to have friends; 
and he was. not ashamed of the tears 
that wet his face. 

Then Tunk took possession of him 
and led the way to the dressing-room 
which the -women had decorated with 
flowers and flags. On the pier glass the 
men had scrawled kindly greetings with 
bits of soap until the surface was white 
with friendly messages and ‘scarcely a 
hint of the scarred face was reflected 
from the cherished possession. 

“It'll wash off easy,” explained 
Harry Seaton, not understanding the 
look that came over Vaughn’s face. 
“It’s just soap, and a damp: cloth—” 

“Damp cloth be hanged,” cried 
Vaughn with a laugh that was a little 
wistful in spite of his heartiness, “I 
sha’n’t need that vanity coaxer if I’m 
going to play character parts.” 

“Character parts be hanged, too,” 
broke in Tunk. “When things quiet 
down a bit, Billy, you make up and 
we'll make a test strip to see if the scars 
can’t be hidden.” 

“T don’t want to hide them,” said 
Vaughn soberly as he laid his hands on 
Tunk’s shoulders. “They brought me 
friends, Bob, and made a real man of 
me again. If I ever try to ‘pretty up’ 
you'll do me a favor if you beat my 
empty head in. Let Harry play the lov- 
ers—he’ll need more money if he is 
going to marry Betty—and I'll do the 
character parts like I should. It’s worth 
more than scars, Bob, to be one of you, 
and I’m one of you, at last, thank God.” 























AN ORIGINAL ACT 


By BERTON BRALEY 


CAN imitate Miss Eva 
In a way that would deceive a 
Brother of the famous Tanguay (if he’d never seen her play). 
And I’m really even prouder 
Of my act as Harry Lauder, 
Which, the managers inform me, is a riot in its way. 
George M. Cohan—as I show him 
In my “take off” you would know him, 
And at imitating Warfield I can give the public joy; 
And my stunt that’s patterned after 
Raymond Hitchcock causes laughter, 


And I’ve really got ’em going imitating Eddie Foy! 


H, I’m quite some little wizard, 
And I’ve doped ’em—A to izzard. 
I can take off Mary Garden; as Caruso I’m a scream; 
With a magic that'll floor you 
I can put John Drew before you; 
And at imitating Sothern I’m a wonder and a dream. 
There is nothing any jollier 
Than my act as Willie Collier, 
And at mocking imitators I’m as clever as can be; 
There is no one any greater 
As a perfect imitator— 
And the way I crack my knuckles is original with me! 
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OFFENDING ADAM 


A woman's admiration for her 
favorite actress causes complications 





By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 





HE curtain went down on the 
iT | second act, and an usher be- 
i=] gan crying as he mounted 


from the lowest step of the first bal- 
cony, “Auty-graph pictures of Miss 
Dorothy Ferne! Twenty-five cents.” 

From her seat in the seventh row, 
center aisle, little Mrs. Fairview 
stretched forth her hand. The usher 
halted. A minute later Mrs. Fairview 
was gazing ecstatically at the classical 
features of the leading lady of the 
Globe Stock Company, as reproduced 
in sepia by a local photographer. 

“I think she is perfectly lovely,” 
sighed Mrs. Fairview to her aunt, Miss 
Hennie Skidmore, who occupied the 
next seat. “I’d like to be an actress 
anyway—so, there!” 

Miss Hennie pursed up her lips. 

“I'd like to wear lovely clothes, and 
play dashing parts, and get heaps of 
flowers,” continued Mrs. Fairview, who 
looked like a little brown-coated mouse. 

“And paint your face, and have your 
gowns cut to the waist in the back, and 
flirt with other women’s husbands?” 
grimly finished Miss Hennie, who 
looked like a rusty crow. 

Mrs. Fairview was slightly startled ; 
but she clung bravely to the banner she 
had raised by retorting: “I don’t care 
if I die the next minute, I think she’s 
perfectly lovely.” 
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“There are a great many ‘perfectly 
lovely’ things in this world which ought _ 
to be labeled ‘dangerous,’” came from 
the cynical Miss Hennie. “These ac- 
tresses are brazen hussies. The attrac- 
tion they hold for the male sex is as- 
tonishing; rich men, poor men, beggar 
men, thieves; single men, married 
men—” 

“Why, Aunt Hennie, you don’t think 
my husband—” 

“He would, if he got a chance. Don’t 
look horrified, child. Yes, Adam I. 
Fairview, M. D., is a nice, law-abiding, 
perfectly normal physician; but he’s a 
man, and men—” Miss Hennie lifted 
her hands and let them fall, expressing 
an utter inability to form her opinion of 
the degenerate class of humanity em- 
bracing the stronger sex and the foot- 
light favorites, 

Mrs. Fairview’s upper lip began to. 
quiver, “How can you say such things?” 
she voiced. “Why, I wouldn’t be afraid 
to line the walls of Adam’s office with 
pictures of chorus girls—so, there!” 

“Don’t try it,”advised Miss Hennie, 

“But I wouldn’t be afraid to!” 

“Maybe not. Married women rush 
in where single women fear to tread. 
If you value your husband, and your 
happiness, keep that picture of Dorothy 
Ferne out of his sight. My advice is, 
tear it up before you leave this theatre.” 

























































This proposition held small appeal to 
Mrs. Fairview. In the first place, she 
had just paid twenty-five cents for the 
picture; in the second place, the serpent 
of suspicion was beginning to wriggle 
through her consciousness. Could it be 
possible that her Adam, who, in the esti- 
mation of his wife, touched a_ high 
standard of moral and physical perfec- 
tion, had successfully hidden from his 
trusting wife the awful characteristics 
attributed by Miss Hennie to him? 

She dabbed at her eyes with a lace- 
edged handkerchief, and then straight- 
ened under an inspiration. “I know 
what I’ll do,” she said. “I’ll take this 
picture of Dorothy Ferne home with 
me; I'll carry it into Adam’s office and 
put it on his desk in place of my picture 
—and see what happens!” 

“Don’t be a fool,”was Miss Hennie’s 
rejoinder, 

“But, Aunt Hennie, it will test him. 
Let’s make a wager on it. Oh, please! 
If he doesn’t notice the picture, you'll 


treat me to another matinée next 
‘Wednesday; if he does notice it, I'll 
treat you.” 


“You'll treat me to a seat in the di- 
vorce court,” responded the maiden 
lady. “The idea of any woman being 
idiotic enough to throw an actress at 
her husband’s head! I haven’t any pa- 
tience with you. Don’t talk to me. 
Thank gracious! There goes the cur- 
tain. 

The third act, in which Dorothy 
Ferne appeared in an evening gown 
of sky-blue velvet edged with white 
fur and pearls, lifted the emo- 
tional little Mrs. Fairview into 
a seventh heaven of delight over the 
charms of the actress. During the 
intermission the two ladies argued 
warmly over the characters of the per- 
sonalities of the mimic world. Mrs. 
Fairview declared she had heard that 
Dorothy Ferne was just as lovely off 
the stage as she was on, while Miss 
Hennie clung tenaciously to her opin- 
ions. 

“But don’t you simply adore her act- 
ing?” raved Mrs. Fairview. “And 
wouldn’t you rather see her fight, scrap, 
and play love scenes with that fascinat- 
ing leading man than have a front 
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seat in heaven? And wouldn’t you love 
to tell her so, to write her a little note, 
or send her some flowers? Aunt Hen- 
nie!” Again Mrs. Fairview stiffened 
under an inspiration. “I believe I’ll send 
her some!” 

“Some what?” replied Miss Hennie. 

“Flowers. American beauties tied 
with pale-green gauze would be per- 
fectly sweet!” 

“Perfectly idiotic,” commented Miss 
Hennie, and turned to the stage; the 
curtain was rolling up on the last act. 

But Mrs. Fairview’s enthusiasm rath- 
er than waning during the next half 
hour, burned more brightly, and by the 
time they were ready to leave the 
theatre the idea of sending flowers to 
the leading lady was too firmly planted 
in her mind to be uprooted by even Miss 
Hennie’s gibes. To a florist she desired 
to go; with the obstinacy characteristic 
of a small person, to a florist she went, 
and emptied the contents of her purse 
over the counter, and even went so far 
as to borrow fifty cents from her aunt 
—who never got it back. 

“Send them to the theatre in time to 
be passed over the footlights this even- 
ing,” directed Mrs. Fairview, in a flut- 
ter of excitement. 

The girl clerk marked the order . 
“special,” and then asked Mrs. Fair- 
view if she wished to send a card with 
the flowers. 

“Card?” repeated Mrs. Fairview. 
“Oh, yes; of course.” Opening her bag 
she took from it a visiting card, not 
noticing in her haste that she had ex- 
tracted, instead of her own, one of her 
husband’s cards, inscribed: “Adam I. 
Fairview, M.D.” 

The girl clerk handed Mrs. Fairview 
a pencil, Seeking inspiration, she closed 
her eyes, drew in her breath, opened her 
eyes, and, without glancing at the name 
on the card, wrote rapidly, “I adore 
you. Is there any way I can meet you?” 

Thrilling with enjoyment, she placed 
the card in a neat little envelope fur- 
nished by the girl clerk, gave a few 
more directions about the arrangement 
of the roses, and, taking Miss Hennie’s 
unyielding arm, went gaily home to din- 
ner. 
The girl clerk took especial pains 
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with the order because she went to see’ 


Dorothy Ferne act every week; the un- 
der clerk who arranged the flowers 
took especial pains because he realized 
the roses would be in prominence going 
over the footlights; the messenger boy 
who carried the box took especial pains 
because his best girl was stage-struck ; 
and three hours after Mrs. Fairview 
had fluttered into a florist’s, a dewy 
bouquet of roses bearing a card and an 
ardent message from Adam I. Fairview, 
M.D., went across the footlights to 
Dorothy Ferne. 

When Dorothy Ferne stepped for- 
ward to receive the flowers, she smiled 
warmly. Dorothy loved flowers, loved 
also the admiration which prompted the 
sending of them; they came usually 
from eager girls—her feminine admir- 
ers were legion. To-night she was par- 
ticularly touched by the beautiful roses. 
She was tired, tired in mind and body; 
for eighty-six weeks she had been the 
leading actress of a stock company pre- 
senting passé Broadway successes, and 
she had missed neither a performance, 
a rehearsal, or, to the knowledge of the 
prompter, a line. At night, in her hotel, 
she studied her réle for the next week; 
she got about seven hours sleep, and at 
nine o'clock every morning was back at 
the theatre for rehearsal; when it was 
over, luncheon was due, and then came 
the matinée and evening performances, 
with only brief breathing spaces in be- 
tween. Yet despite the strain of the 
work, she loved it; perhaps because 
those she worked for loved her, were 
thoroughly genuine, were quick to laugh 
and quick to cry, came faithfully week 
after week, so that at every perform- 
ance before the curtain went up she 
could look through the peephole and see 
friendly, familiar faces. 

There were many hardships to be 
struggled against. To-day she had ar- 
gued with the stage manager, success- 
fully eluded the unwelcome attentions 
of a certain masculine member of the 
company, and cheered up the im- 
génué, whose husband had just had 
her served with divorce papers. 
The roses, fragrant, red as wine, 
came like inspirmg messages to her 
flagging spirit. Holding them close, 
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she hurried to her dressing room, 
and, dropping down before the make-up 
shelf, buried her face in the bouquet. 
It was good—good, to feel strange 
hands groping toward her ; it was sweet 
—sweet, to realize the warm pulsations 
of an unknown yet affectionate sister 
heart. 

After a while she opened the little 
envelope attached to the flowers and 
drew out a card. As she read the name 
and the message upon the bit of paste- 
board, her expression changed, her 
brows came together, the corners of her 
mouth turned downward, and a slow 
red burned under the make-up on her 
cheeks. With bitter emphasis, she read 
the message aloud. “Adam I. Fairview, 
M.D., I adore you. Is there any way I 
can meet you?” 

She checked the impulse to tear the 
card into shreds, and replaced it in 
the envelope. “Adam I. Fairview, 
M.D.,” she repeated to herself as she 
slowly laid the flowers aside and picked 
up a jar of cold cream. “Oh, Adam, 
what a fool, what a cruel fool you aref 
I’ve never laid eyes on you, and I hope 
I never shall. You’ve a decent name, 
and a decent profession, and, like as 
not, a decent wife; but you’re a man; 
the Adam in you runs rampant. Your 
egotism, your pathetic, preposterous 
egotism, condones your sending under-. 
hand messages, in underhand ways, to 
unprotected women.” 

After ruthlessly destroying tinted 
cheeks and brows, Dorothy slipped 
out of her costume into her street 
dress, locked her trunks, picked up the 
bouquet of flowers and left the theatre. 
On her way to the hotel, she stopped at 
a hospital and left the roses there, “For 
the sick kiddies,” she explained. 

During the rest of her walk the mes- 
sage on the card was like a pin prick in 
her consciousness. What right had this 
Adam I. Fairview to endeavor to blun- 
der into her private life with bland as- 
surance? The longer she thought of 
him, and of his kind, the more irri- 
tated she became, and the more sus- 
ceptible she grew to a desire to bring 
him to the dust, to lure him, to tempt 
him, and then, in an access of feminine 
rage, to show him the door. 
























































Her mood quickened to a fighting 
humor; the wrongs of the world, es- 
pecially those of the feminine world, 
began to oppress her; she yearned to 
lead a suffrage parade, to tear all masks 
aside, to flout hypocrisy, to right her- 
self in her own opinion. For the card 
attached to the flowers cheapened her 
self-esteem ; like many other women in 
the theatrical profession, she had 
mounted the rungs of the steepest lad- 
der in the world inch by inch—climbing 
—crawling—clinging; and keeping her 
determination keyed to a high mark of 
personal dignity. 

On reaching her hotel, she entered one 
of the reception rooms and seated her- 
self before a desk. Selecting a small 
sheet of note paper inscribed with the 
letter-head of the hotel, she wrote rapid- 
ly. Her letter was to Adam I. Fairview; 
in it, she asked him to call on her at the 
Globe Theatre after the Saturday mati- 
née. With lips set in straight lines and 
brows darkly ominous, she sealed 
and stamped the letter, ran through 
a telephone directory for the address of 
Adam I, Fairview, and then gave a bell 
boy ten cents to drop the letter into a 

x. 


A day later little Mrs. Fairview came 
upon Dorothy’s letter in a pigeonhole 
of her husband’s desk. The words of 
Miss Hennie Skidmore, concerning the 

faithlessness of humanity in -general, 
had lingered unpleasantly in the easily 
impressed mind of Mrs. Fairview. 
When the import of the leading lady’s 
note had entered her consciousness, she 
uttered a faintly dramatic cry and half 
fell against the desk. 

From the next room came Miss Hen- 
nie Skidmore, who, with her. usual alert- 
ness, grasped her niece about the waist, 
flopped her into a chair, and then went 
off for a glass of water. 

After Mrs. Fairview had sipped the 
water, she wiped her eyes and, in the 
manner of women whose lives are 
starving for emotional excitement, 
gasped, “Oh, aunt!” feebly waving the 
note. “Oh, Aunt Hennie!” 

“Don’t paw the air,” reproved Miss 
Hennie. “What’s the matter? Is the bill 
very big?” 
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“It isn’t a bill! Oh, Aunt Hennie, 
read it, read it. If I die the next min- 
ute I'll be glad!” 

Miss Hennie read the note—trium- 
phantly. She didn’t say “I told you so.” 
But she looked it. And the weight of 
her look crushed little Mrs. Fairview 
into the depths of woe. 

“He’s noticed the picture, and writ- 
ten to her, and she’s written to him— 
and now they’re in. love with one anoth- 
er,” moaned Mrs. Fairview, rockin 
herself back and forth in an ecstasy o 
pain. “You told me it would happen, 
Aunt Hennie. You warned me not to 
put her picture on his desk. But I did 
it. I thought I could trust him. Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” 

“Don’t cry,” advised Miss Hennie; 
“get him out of the woods. Better still, 
leave the affair te my management. . 
I’ve read a great many stories in the 
magazines and newspapers about such 
cases, and I know just what to do. 
Never go to the man. Men enjoy see- 
ing women act like worms. Men také” 
pleasure in crushing women. It makes 
them feel their manhood—I know them, 
the brutes. Go to the other woman.” 

The title of “worm” had not appealed 
to Mrs. Fairview; under its sting, she 
had unwrapped herself from miserable 
depths and stopped weeping. Now, 
with quickening breath, she gazed at 
Miss Hennie, repeating, “The other 
woman? Dorothy Ferne?” 

Miss Hennie nodded. “Take this 
brazen note back to her. Find out how 
far this disgusting affair has pro- 
gressed. Tell her—tell her—”’ Miss 
Hennie groped for enlightenment. “Tell 
her,”—with triumph—‘“this affair must 
stop progressing. Tell her if it doesn’t 
stop, you’ll—you’ll hire twenty small 
boys to hiss every time she comes on 
the stage of the Globe Theatre.” 

Considering Miss Hennie’s limited 
experience in things theatrical, this sug- 
gestion was nothing less than a stroke 
of genius. To Mrs. Fairview’s mind, 
a threatened divorce suit, or a broken- 
hearted petition, seemed to hold more 
appeal to the sensibilities of an actress; 
but the idea of coming into personal 
contact with the leading lady, even 
under these unhappy conditions, awoke 
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breathless anticipation in her heart. So 
she pinned on her hat, dabbed her small 
nose with a mild face powder, and al- 
lowed Miss Hennie to lead her forth 
like a lamb. 

They were uncertain whether Dor- 
othy Ferne, shrouded by the mysteries 
of a mysterious profession, would see 
them. After their cards had been taken 
by a bell boy, they seated themselves 
discreetly in the lobby of the hotel and 
talked in low tones of its Bohemian pos- 
sibilities. Miss Hennie’s brother had 
once known the friend of a friend of 
an actor; the escapades Miss Hennie 
now related of this Thespian caused lit- 
tle Mrs. Fairview’s mouth to round in 
a succession of “ohs” and “ahs.” 

At last the bell boy returned, bring- 
ing—wonder of wonders—a message 
from Dorothy Ferne herself. Miss 
Ferne would be glad to see Mrs. Fair- 
view and Miss Skidmore in her own 
suite of rooms. 

As in a dream, they followed the 
bell boy to the elevator, and then down 
a long hall to an open door, through 
which Dorothy Ferne, their cards in her 
hand, came to meet them. She was 
dressed in a shimmering lavender tea- 
gown ; amethyst eardrops dangled from 
her ears; her satin slippers were 
adorned with amethyst buckles; a huge 
bunch of violets nestled at her waist; 
her hair gleamed like sunshine; the deli- 
cate oval of her face was like a half- 
blown rose. Mrs. Fairview had hoped 
to find the vision less alluring at close 
range, and her heart fluttered painfully 
when the actress graciously invited 
them to enter. 

“Mrs. Fairview?’ Dorothy Ferne 
questioned Miss Hennie, who replied, 
“Certainly not!” Dorothy laughed and 
apologized to the real Mrs. Fairview 
by making her comfortable on the cush- 
ioned window seat. 

Always inclined toward sudden emo- 
tions, Mrs. Fairview now experienced 
an overwhelming sense of inadequacy; 
her weak lips quivered; her pale eyes 
filled ; and quite suddenly she slid down 
among the cushions and burst into tears. 

“Child,” cried Miss Hennie, “behave 
yourself.” 

But Mrs. Fairview couldn’t behave; 
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she didn’t want any water; she hated © 
Miss Hennie; and, strangely enough, 
the only comfort she seemed able to ex- 
tract from the world was the warm sup- 
port of Dorothy Ferne’s arm, 

“Poor little thing,” murmured Dor- 
othy. “There, there; don’t try to ex- 
plain. I know what brought you here, 
and how terribly you feel. But don’t 
worry, dear; be strong, and everything 
will come right.” 

“How can it come right, when you’ve 


fallen in love with my husband?” 


sobbed Mrs. Fairview. 

A smile quivered. about Dorothy’s 
mouth, became conscious of Miss Hen- 
nie Skidmore’s stern scrutiny, and evap- 
orated. “But I haven't fallen in love 
with him,” protested Dorothy. “any 
more than he has fallen in love with 
me.” 

Miss Hennie pursed up her lips. 

“If he imagines himself fascinated 
for the time being,”—Dorothy’s touch 
on Mrs. Fairview’s shoulder was tender 
—“‘it’s only because men are always fly- 
ing after the unknown, always pursuing 
the elusive and the unexpected.” 

Miss Hennie snorted. 

“And you mustn’t imagine for an in- 
stant that your husband feels even the 
faintest shadow of love for me, or that 
he has been in any way untrue to you. 
As for myself,’—Dorothy Ferne held 
up her left hand until a gold ring on 
the third finger caught the light—‘“I 
have a little girl ten years old in board- 
ing school,” she explained. “So you 
see how simply foolish it is to imagine 
anything like that of me.” 

Mrs. Fairview, who had been staring 
at the actress during this speech, stam- 
mered: “Oh, I don’t imagine anything. 
I’ve always thought you perfectly love- 
ly. And it’s sweet of you to see us, and 
be so nice to us, and you’re not a bit— 
But—please—” Her voice failed again, 
and she indicated Miss Hennie, who, 
with the air of a victor, had produced 
Dorothy’s letter and spread it over her 
knees. 

Leaning forward, Dorothy looked at 
the letter, gave it a glance of recogni- 
tion, and then turned back again to Mrs. 
Fairview. “You want me to explain 
why I wrote it?” she questioned. “My 
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dear, I am glad to explain; glad to have 
an opportunity of making you under- 
Stand my attitude toward—well, what 
we call ‘Johnnie’ notes. When the 
flowers came—” 

“The flowers!” cried Miss Hennie. 

Dorothy drew back, as if she feared 
having agitated the two ladies unneces- 

sarily. 

But Mrs. Fairview, clasping her 
hands, cried: “Tell me! tell me! If I 

die the next minute, I must know what 
you mean. Did he—did my—did Adam 
send you flowers?” 

_. “My dear, I thought you knew.” 

Dorothy spoke in pitying tones. “The 
last thing I want is to hurt you. But 
as long as half the truth has slipped 
out, all of the truth may as well come. 
Your husband did send me roses; that, 
in itself, is a trivial occurrence! I could 
have easily passed it by. The thing 
which prompted my writing him as I 
did was an utterly foolish card that 
came with the roses.” 

She got to her feet. Taking a card 
from a pigeonhole of her desk, she 
handed it to Mrs. Fairview, who stared 
at the penciled message and examined 
the handwriting with blank bewilder- 
ment growing in her eyes. : 

“*T adore you. Is there any way I 
can meet you?” read Mrs, Fairview, 
in puzzled tones; and then, turning to 
Miss Hennie, she cried: “Why, aunt! 
That’s what I wrote when— Why, Aunt 
Hennie!” Gasping, Mrs. Fairview 
came to her feet.. “I wrote this!” 

“You did—what?” 

“T wrote this message on this card!” 
Half-hysterical, Mrs. Fairview plunged 
into a disconnected explanation. “I 
sent Miss Ferne roses—don’t you re- 
member, Aunt Hennie? I sent a card 
with them. I took the card from my 
bag at the florist’s and never looked to 
see if it was mine, but just scrawled a 
message across it. And it must have 
been one of Adam’s cards. And he 
didn’t know anything about it!” 

“Well!” said Miss Hennie, also on 
her feet. “Of all things!” 

“Isn't it a scream!” Mrs, Fairview 
grasped Dorothy’s hand. “If I die the 
next minute, Miss Ferne, I’ll never get 
over it.” 


Miss Hennie folded the note Dor- 
othy had written Adam Fairview and 
regarded the actress with unconcealed 
suspicion. “It was a pity you wasted 


_ your efforts by writing to my nephew,” 


she said frigidly, “and strange, very 
strange, that my nephew kept your let- 
ter.” 

“My gracious me! What do you 
mean now; Aunte.Hennie?” Mrs. Fair- 
view looked from the leading lady to 
her aunt, and back again, with a-reflec- 
tion of her aunt’s distrust shadowing 
her face. “I don’t think it strange that 
Adam kept the letter,” she added inno- 
cently. “I keep all my letters. But, now 
that I come to think of it, I don’t see, 
I really don’t see why Miss Ferne— 
I can’t help wondering—” 

“As I told you the other day, there 
are a great many ‘perfectly lovely’ 
things in this world capable of arousing 
wonderment, my dear,” remarked Miss 
Hennie to her niece. And then, with a 
withering glance toward Dorothy: 
“Come. It is enough for us to know 
that Adam is entirely innocent. Good 
morning, Miss Ferne.” 

Dorothy, still standing by the desk, 
opened her mouth, and then with a 
slight shrug of her shoulders closed it 
without speaking, and watched Mrs. 
Fairview being led away by the virtu- 
ously irate Miss Hennie Skidmore. 
After the door had closed, with a bit- 
ter smile pulling at the corners of her 
mouth, Dorothy bent over her desk and 
took from the same pigeon-hole that had 
held the card a square envelope. The 
envelope contained a letter from Adam 
Fairview, replying to Dorothy’s note 
and accepting her invitation to call. 

Dorothy tore the letter into shreds. 
“Adam I. Fairview,” she mused, “what 
a silly, silly Adam you are! I-thought 
I'd like to meet you and give you a piece 
of my mind—but what would be the 
use? You didn’t send the roses. True. 
But you were hugely gratified by a 
pretty actress asking you to call om her. 
You came after the honey like a foolish 
fly. You nibbled at the bait like a vapid 
fish.” She tossed the scraps of paper 
from her. “You’re not worth wasting 
words on” she decided. “Let your lit- 
tle wife go on dreaming.” 
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ea _|| HIS isa real 
| ey fairy story! 
Once upona 
time there were two 
little Irish girls. One 
had blue eyes and brown 
hair. The other, brown 
eyes with hair to match. 
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a the stage is remark- 
Vs able; and yet it has 

left them both sweet 

j and unspoiled. The 

twain have juggled with 

-- all the sacred depart- 
ments of drama, from 

fancy dancing to emotional- 
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Florence, the first one was 
called; the other’s name was 
Mary. These two little girls 
went to school in a Canadian 
convent—St. Anne’s just out- 
side of Lachine—until each was 

‘ fourteen. They had nice folks 
and they were happy. At last, the two 
little girls were grown up. Then one 
of them went into vaudeville; and the 
other went to David Belasco. 

The two little girls, Florence and 
Mary, are still little, still Irish, still 
young—beginning to coquette with their 
early “‘twenties’—and still the daugh- 
ters of ‘‘Phil’? Nash, for years one of 
the best-known booking agents of 
America. The variety and quality of 
the successes they have achieved during 
the six years that they have been on 
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ism and through both high 
and musical comedy. ‘‘Stock”’ 
saw the first efforts of both. 
As seedling ground for young 
actresses, both unhesitatingly 
recommend the training. 

In the beginning, Florence 
went into stock in Philadelphia‘in a 
company her father was promoting. 
There she learned the blessedness of 
service. 

“IT played every kind of slavey known 
to fame and the customs office,”’ grinned 
Florence. “‘In eight months I had been 
more kinds of servants than mother has 
had in all-the years of her married life. 
And all the while that blessedly beau- 
tiful sweetheart, Mother O’Mine, sat 
up nights and sewed for me. She haunt- 
ed Ellis Island for the proper. atmos- 
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lost for twenty-four hours 
in the wilds of a great city, 
to be tagged by a little 
girl whom she held by the 
hand. All the little girl had 
to do was to imitate the 
lady and echo the final 
word of every sentence she 
spoke. 

“The little girl who had 
the part in the cast didn’t 
come. In the emergency 
they thrust me on. I had on 
a little gingham frock that 
was clean, thank Heaven, 
and my hair was in two 
pigtails down my _ back. 
I’ve always been proud to 
remember that I made a hit 
that day. To be truthful, 
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TWO OUT-DOOR PICTURES OF MISS MARY NASH, THE LOWER 


ONE BY WHITE, NEW YORK 


phere and cut my costumes from all 
the nationalities. 

““Mother wasn’t going to have those 
good stock plays spoiled because my 
costume was out of tune. If I would go 
a-staging, Mother determined that I 
should go fit and properly. Father 
wished us not to go on the stage, but 
we couldn’t help it, either of us. We 
just wriggled into it. 

“T really got on by accident. One day 
I was hanging around back-stage in 
Philadelphia, and the play then current 
in one scene called for a lady who was 


but not egotistical, I was 
the only one in the play 
who did. 

“Once on, I never could 
get off stage again. I just 
stayed there. Barry O’Neil was the stage 
manager; and how he did teach me! He 
always told me the why of things, and 
you can understand how easy it was to 
learn from him. I ‘stocked’ it long and 
steadily. I made what I call my first big 
hit in Mr. Victor Herbert’s ‘Sweet Six- 
teen,’ in which I was the Manicure Lady, 
and I loved the part then and love it 
still. I enjoy playing with Mr. Jefferson. 
I like our sketch, all but the smoking. 
I nearly killed myself trying to learn the 
art of cigarette smoking, and we finally 
compromised on cubebs, though I have- 
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n’t succeeded in developing 
much of an appetite even 
for them.” 

Mary Nash _ bulls-eyed 
Broadway this year as the 
telephone girl in “The 
Woman,” creating the part 
under Mr. Belasco. Sub- 
sequent to her stock experi- 
ence, Mary was a dancing 
girl in ‘The Girl from 


Kay’s.” ‘‘Later,”’ acknowl- 


edges Miss Mary, “I 
played opposite to Mr. Tul- 
ly Marshall as the girl who 
gets shot in ‘The City.’ 
“T was never happier in 
my life than I was the day 
my chance came to sign 
under. Mr. Belasco,” she 











confessed. ‘‘Inspiration 





lives in his every gesture. 
But I was frightened to 
death. I was cold-chilled all 
through, and in an equally 
cold and shadowy, spooky theatre, ona 
one-day notice, with only a half-grown 
‘prop’ boy sing-songing cues at me, I 
read the réle through to Mr. Belasco. 
My knees never knocked so hard, even 
when I made my début. But Mr. 
Belasco was kind, and, somehow or 
other, I read the part in a way that gave 
him enough confidence in me to cast 
me for it in the piece. 

“Father has been more pleased with 
my being under Mr. Belasco than with 
anything either of us girls has done 
since we went on the stage. I believe 


Se 


A PAIR OF CONTRASTING POSES OF MISS FLORENCE NASH, 
THE LOWER ONE BY MORRISON, CHICAGO 


that the entire family is contented with 
our being there now, all except Grand- 
mother. We have the dearest Grand- 
mother on earth.” 

““Mary’s right,” interrupted Mrs. 
Nash, who is one of those “‘big-sister”’ 
looking mothers on whom all daughters 
dote. ‘‘My mother is the most wonder- 
ful woman that ever lived. If my girls 
have genius they inherit it from her. 
But how she does despise the stage and 
its trappings!” 

“Ves,” laughed Mary. “‘ The last time 
we visited her, Grandmother looked 
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sadly at Mother, motioned towards us 
and said: ‘Think o’ it! Think o’ it! 
Two nice, dacint Irish girls like thim, 
and to have the both of thim on the 
stage. Wouldn’t you think they might 
have done better? They could have mar- 
ried at least. I had twelve children of 
my own, and none of them ever quite 
came to that!’ 

“The first time Grandmother ever saw 
me play I was doing Rosa Larrabee in 
‘The Royal Mount.’ The part calls for 
Rosa practically to propose to: her 
sweetheart. Grandmother, out front, 
gave mother an awful nudge and scold- 
ed: ‘See that, see that, now—will you 
be looking at Mary? Would you think 
our own Mary could be acting that 
bold?’ ” 

“Never mind,” cried Florence. 
“Here’s what Grandmother got last 
vear because I was on the stage. The 
Irish Fellowship League had Victor 
Herbert and me to luncheon last year 
when I was in Chicago. Then they made 
my grandmother an honorary member 
of the League in honor of her patriot- 
ism to Erin and her ancestry and her 
loyalty to the ancient Gaelic tongue, in - 
which she always says her prayers and 
on whose lullabies all her children and 
her grandchildren have been hushed to 
sleep. Grandmother ‘lives in Albany 
she was a pioneer there when it was 
nothing but clods and wilderness. When 
she received her certificate of member- 
ship in the League with her name all 
engrossed so fine, ‘Catherine Mc- 
Namara,’ she had one of the proudest 
moments of her 86 years. If there is a- 
grudge she holds against Mary and me, 
barring the play-acting; it is that neither 
of us speaks Gaelic. She speaks it at 
us, and never calls Mary anything but 
‘acushla machree.’ ”’ 

Florence and Mary are ‘‘ Phil’’ Nash’s 
only children. The family home is on 
West Fifty-third Street in New York. 
It is cheerful and homey and crowded 
with rare antique furniture. 

‘My brother is a collector,’ explained 
Mrs. Nash. 

Both the girls look like their mother, 
but not at all like each other. They are 
all three the most reciprocally admiring - 
of comrades. 





Florence is concentrated whimsical- 
ity. Her quizzical feet were one of the 
delights of the Manicure Lady. ‘“‘T sit 
pigeon-toed naturally,” she vouchsafed 
with genial truth. 

Mary in her attitudes is rather @ la 
Duse. 

“Mary,” announced Florence, “‘has 
always had temperament. See her pret- 
ty purple gown—that’s a sure sign. I 
have always compromised on temper. 
It is more comfortable and permits me 
to wear pale blue dresses with Irish 
green bows. Mary was born good. I was 
not. Mary is conscientious. Aesthetic- 
ally I am rather a skate. The family ex- 
pects from Mary great things. It ex- 
pects me to be lucky because so far I’ve 
always borne all the accidents for both 
Mary and me.” 

“‘She has,” said Mary. “In this little 
picture, taken when she was four years 
old, poor Florence had just had all her 
upper teeth knocked out on her sled. 
Still she writes poetry, nice poetry, now. 
She :wrote some after she saw Mr. 
Warfield as Peter Grimm. Mr. War- 
field said he hoped Peter Grimm wasn’t 
driving everybody who saw him into 
blank versing.” 

‘““Never mind, it is very good poetry. 
It has beautiful rhythm. It is psycho- 
logical. I modeled it after Mr. War- 
field,” contended Florence. ‘‘Just for 
that laugh of yours, Mary, I shall go 
get the poem and read it.” 

She did. She came back and tucked 
one foot up under her frizzly skirts 
and with the other cushioned on the 
fluff of white wool and small barks that 
constitutes the family dog, declaimed 
magnificently: 


Lines written by Florence Nash after 
seeing the ‘‘Return of Peter Grimm”’: 


When I am dead, sing me no requiems, 

Chant me no dirges, nor weep for me 
tears; 

I shall pass over the flesh-chilling border 

Soul singing joyously, empty of fears! 


When I am dead, I shall wander on 
gleefully 
Free from the burden of sense-fettered 


esh, 

Wander along on the Highway Elysian. 

Drunk with the waters of Lethe 
afresh. 

























































































I shall go fleeting along with the 
breezes, 
Twirling the dust of what erstwhile 
was I! 
I’ll fall in love with the scent of the 
roses, 
Which I shall capture but lose when I 
sigh. 


““There!’’? she said, when she had 
finished. ‘‘Now F’m going to tell on 
Mary. Mary’s a musician. She sings 
but she’s ashamed of it and wont | 
work at it, but to please mother, like 
a good girl, Mary does work like a 
slavey over her piano music. And 
Mary designs gowns most exquisitely. 
She’s the family purchasing agent. } 
She even buys our flannels. Mother 
used to design our stage and civilian | 
wardrobes, but of late she’s grown } 
neglectful.” | 

Affectations are absent conspicu- } 
ously from these two sincere girls, the ] 
secret of whose success lies in this | 
almost as much as in their genuine | 
love of hard work and of humanity. | 
Sympathy is the keynote of the Nash ff 
home, and unselfish love the contin- 
uous accompaniment of their life. / 

“Do I believe in the stage as a pro- & 
fession for the young girl?” repeated | 
Mrs. Nash. “‘ Yes and no. My husband | 
has been in the theatrical profession | 
for years. My girls went into it to my | 
sorrow then, but to my satisfaction | 
now. Still, to the girl who comes to } 
New York to learn to be an actress, | 
without friends or influence, I know 
that Broadway can be the thorough- | 
fare of - the bitterest of disappoint- 
ments. Still, I should be unhappy if I | 
felt that my girls would never marry | 
and know the happiness of a good } 
home and husband.”’ 

“Yes,” drawled Mary, ‘‘Mother’s } 
right. If Florence and I ever amount 
to anything really worth while it will 
be because we grew out of just sucha | 
sweet home atmosphere. We have 
had a wonderful family life always 
because—”’ 

““Because,”’ finished Florence quiet- 
ly, “the truth of it all is that the 
three of us, Mother and Mary and I, } 
are all foolishly, dippily devoted to | 
Dad!” 
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THAT FELLOW _ 
IN THE BOX OFFICE 


William F aversham, the ac- 


tor, discusses his ateseude of 
doing you a favor by tak- 


mg your money for tickets 


By 
iWon  ecmease 








HE theatre as a business insti- 
| T tution in America has within 

the last fewyears leaped into a 
position of positive and tremendous im- 
portance. Millions of dollars have been 
invested in magnificent temples of dra- 
matic art dotted over every sizable com- 
munity on the continent; hundreds of 
thousands of dollarsare annually 
spent upon astoundingly lav- 
ish productions of plays that 
are good, bad and indifferent. 
With the steadily increasing 
expenditure of these great 
sums of money has come 
an entirely new meth- 
od, a new standard in 
the management of 
theatrical business. 
Modes, _ finances, 
policies have all 
been reduced as 
nearly as possible 
to the te ms of 
exact economic 
science. 

In other words, 
the theatre is gov- 
erned much in the 
manner of any other 
big institution of busi- 
ness or manufacture, the 
































Phkctograph by Sarony, New York 
MR. FAVERSHAM AND 
HIS SON 
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same laws and principles being recog- 
nized and employed. 

Until a few years ago conditions were 
altogether different. The business of 
the theatre was generally regarded as 
one of the most precarious and unsat- 
isfactory enterprises imaginable, and as 
a ‘“‘business” proposition was scarcely 
given serious attention. Theatres ran 
themselves, haphazard, by luck, by 
chance. With a hundred dollars and 
some cast-off scenery it was possible 

ge to launch a production on 
Broadway! If. fortune 
smiled, well and good; if 
not, juggle a few dollars 
and start anew. 
By now the revolu- 
tion is complete and 
absolute. Buffoon- 
ery and trickery 
have forever 


assets of several 
firms engaged in 
play production 


ment of theatres are 
rated in the millions. 
This is solely because 
their enterprises are 
given the same expert atten- 


passed away. The. 


and the manage-' 
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tion that any other big business estab- 
lishment, whether engaged in selling 
chewing gum or building automobiles, 
bestows upon its interests. 

Most of. our theatres are run as 
shining examples of good business 
management, judged by the highest 
standards. Attractive. electric signs 
lure the passers-by; the exteriors are 
scrupulously bright; inside, everything 
is as spotlessly clean and dust-free as 
daily vacuum-cleansings can maintain; 
capable maids are in attendance upon 
women patrons; ushers are neat and 
obliging; expensive orchestras are 
employed to lessen the boresome- 
ness of between-act waits, and 
in at least one theatre in New 
York refreshments in the form 
of tea or coffee and cakes are 
served gratis to pa- 
trons — in 
Short, ev- 


erything 
that human 
ingenuity 
can devise 


regardless of expense 
or effort. 

Yet there is just one 
vital weakness in the 
system—the box-office. 
It never seems to occur to the capable 
and earnest gentlemen who manage 
theatres and direct plays that the treas- 
urers in the box-office are virtually the 
“‘expert salesmen of the concern,” that 
they are the only representatives of the 
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business who come in direct contact 
with the vast buying public, and that 
the public at large must, consciously or 
unconsciously, form its impressions of 
the integrity, alertness and courtesy of 
the firm in question from the manner of 
treatment meted out through the aper- 
ture in the box-office window. 

Let us assume for the purpose of ar- 
gument that the average theatre in 
New York City must take in during its 
season of thirty to forty weeks at least 
a quarter of a million dollars to break 
even on operating expenses for the 
year. Two treasurers are in complete 
charge of the box-office. All this quar- 
ter of a million dollars must 
pass through their 

hands. They are the 
only salesmen who di- 
rectly transact busi- 
ness with the btiving 
public in the name of the 
firm they represent. 
Picture to yourself any 
well-run business 
house in any line 
whatsoever of com- 
mercial endeavor. Can 
you imagine such a firm 
entrusting its depart- 
ment of salesmanship 
. to any except the 
most gentlemanly, 


for the com- WILLIAM most courteous, 

fort and sain teens most efficient and 

pleasure of othing wna energetic sales- 

theatre-goers opp As Lady men to be found? 

is provided _,_ Vancey IN | Yet, strangely 
‘ THE FAUN. 


enough, ‘this is 
not the custom 
in the theatre. 
Mr. A. or Mr. 
B., who pride 
themselves 
upon the 
uniform 
excel- 
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MRS. FAVERSHAM (JULIE OPP) AND MR. 
FAVERSHAM AT THEIR COUNTRY“HOME 


lence of the attractions which they have 
to offer to the public, and upon the 
magnificence and comfort of their thea- 
tre-buildings, too frequently never give 
a thought as to the manner the public is 
received at the box-office window. 
Of-course, there are good -treasur- 
ers and bad treasurers, and right here 





Photograph by Sarony, New York 
MR. FAVERSHAM PITCHING-HAY AT HIS 
COUNTRY PLACE 
I want to state that no word of what 
I am going to say refers in any way to 
the good treasurers. I am personally 
acquainted with many theatre treasur- 
ers who are not only trustworthy and 
gentlemanly, but remarkably efficient 
and thoroughly creditable representa- 
tives of their houses. But alas, they 

are not all such! 

When Madame enters a big store 
nowadays, she encounters from depart- 
ment to department a trail of helpful 
and personal attentions from em- 
ployees. She is made to feel welcome, 
to pick and choose freely, to ask ad- 
vice and help—in short, an effort is put 
forth to make a friend for the estab- 
lishment of every person who enters, 
regardless of. their purchasing proclivi- 
ties. . 

It is much the same with Monsieur. 
If he enters a book-store intent upon 
finding some obscure volume, quick 
and genial assistance awaits him, and 
no pains are spared to gratify his 
wishes, if possible. Thus it runs through 
all the manifold and incessant buying 
and selling transactions of every-day 
life. ; 

How different it often is in the the- 
atre! It is useless to recount the hard- 
ships that the theatre-goers constantly 
undergo in attempts to purchase. the- 
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atre seats, or to secure anything like 
the locations they prefer. All of us have 
had our trials and our sufferings in that 
regard. 

We have all met the treasurer who 
is too busy’ chatting over the phone 
with some fair admirer to pay the 
slightest heed to our wants. 

We have all endured the treasurer 
who clutches our money and slams 
forth to us apparently whatever tickets 
he lays his hands on first, with an ugly 
“‘that’s-all-you’re-going-to-get ’’ expres- 
sion on his face. 

We have all been abused and neg- 
lected and insulted and wearied time 
and again at the box-office window, 
till to meet a treasurer who does act as 
if it were genuinely a pleasure for him 
to accommodate us with seats as nearly 
as possible to our entire satisfaction, is 
indeed like a boon from the gods. 

To be sure, there are two sides to 
the story. There is much to be said on 
behalf of the treasurers. To begin 
with, their hours are extremely long, 
and their work hard and monotonous. 
Box-offices are open about fifteen hours 
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each day, and during performances, 


. both matinées and evening, it is neces- 


sary for both treasurers to be in at- 
tendance. And while we expect them to 
render the services atrd tittle courtesies 
of expert salesmen, we pay'them salaries 


little better than a ribbon clerk’s. Con- 


sidering the importance of their trust 
and the arduousness of their duties, 
treasurers are by far the most poorly 
paid attachés of a theatre either in front 
of or behind the footlights. 

A good treasurer—one who treats all 
patrons fairly and courteously, who 
makes friends, who is quick to ac- 
knowledge mistakes, who is accommo- 
dating, who is prompt in placing him- 
self. at a customer’s service—is an as- 
set of almost incalculable value to any 
theatre. 

Above all, patience should be the 
first qualification of any treasurer. He 
must brace himself to withstand as ex- 
hausting and temper-flaring a daily 
rapid-fire of questions as the man who 
presides over the information bureau 
in any big railroad depot. He must be 
keen to size up the characteristics of a 
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prospective customer, and cajole or 
humor, or even stand abuse, as the 
case may be. For it is a fact that 
thousands of people must get severely 
on the nerves of any treasurer by their 
senseless questions, their vacillating 
decisions, their unbelievable slowness 
in making a purchase. 

Yet that is simply part of human na- 
ture, and what the treasurer should ex- 
pect to encounter constantly. People 
who buy tickets for a theatre are al- 
ways making somewhat of a blind pur- 
chase after all. They can neither be 
always certain that the play is going 
to give them their money’s worth in 
enjoyment, and more often they can’t 
be the least bit certain that once they 
are within the theatre and occupying 
the seats the treasurer has saddled 
upon them, they are going to have any- 
thing like a decent view of the stage. 
So why shouldn’t they go slowly, and 
ask questions, and change their minds, 
without being abused and grunted at 
by the distinctly bored individual pre- 
siding on the other side of the window? 

Would any of us purchase a pair of 
boots without trying them on and be- 
ing fitted and being shown various lasts 
and styles until we had found just the 
exact thing that suited, whether the 
process took five minutes or an hour? 
And if the salesman wasn’t considerate 
and obliging would we return to that 
particular store in a hurry? I think 
not. 

And just here one factor enters into 
the buying and selling of theatre tick- 
ets that has no exact counterpart in any 
other business. That is, a crabbed, un- 
accommodating treasurer is not going 
to keep a patron actually away from a 
play that he very much desires to see. 
It is a fact that the public doesn’t even 
insist upon magnificent ~theatres, let 
alone smiling treasurers, when the at- 
traction behind the footlights is suffi- 
ciently compelling, as witness the highly 
successful tour of America that Mme. 
Bernhardt made.a'few years ago when 
she appeared most of the time in skat- 
ing rinks and circus-tents. So if there 
is a play you are really intent upon see- 
ing, you are not apt to keep away be- 
cause of an obnoxious treasurer. In 
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the long run, however, if the treasurers - 
in one theatre give you better service 
and attention than. the treasurers in the 
playhouse next door, and the caliber of 
the attractions at the two theatres av- 
erages about the same, it is only natural 
if the bulk of your patronage goes to 
the house having the agreeable box- 
office man. 

This question of expert salesmanship 
in the box-office, with all that the term 
connotes, is, I believe, of the utmost 
importance, and one that should be giv- 
en immediate and widespread attention. 
Inefficient treasurers should be speedily 
replaced by men who can measure up 
to the desired standard. Perhaps such 
men can only be procured by the in- 
ducement of larger salaries, for, as I 
have already pointed out, treasurers 
are generally over-worked and under- 
paid; in this twentieth century day of 
high tariff it is impossible to expect 
that for from ten to twenty-five dollars 
a week you can often or generally se- 
cure the superior class of men who 
should act as salesmen and representa- 
tives for such important business insti- 
tutions as modern theatres. 

In’ many theatres, treasurers, in ad- 
dition to their other duties, are expected 
to answer the theatre telephone as well, 
taking ’phone orders for seats and an- 
swering innumerable questions. If the 
play that is the current attraction 
doesn’t happen to be doing much busi- 
ness, the mischief resulting is light; but . 
the minute there is a line at the box- 
office window, and the telephone logical- 
ly begins to tinkle, trouble instantly en- 
sues. The simple remedy for this is to 
employ telephone operators especially 
to take orders for seats, as is done in 
many theatres. 

In fact, the whole matter is capable 
of simple adjustment—the one most 
necessary step being that theatre mana- 
gers should hold themselves personally 
responsible to see that their treasurers 
are at all\times obliging, just and cour- 
teous. The increased friendliness and 
cordiality of the general public toward 
the theatre as a business institution 
would be magically stimulated—and to 
the pecuniary gain of the theatrical 
managers themselves. 











WHEN I FALL DOWN 


WIZ ZE BIG BUMP! 





The experiences of a beauty 


of London and Paris trans- 
planted to Broadway and 
the late Folies Bergere 





Told by 
OLGA PETROVA 


Now a headliner in vaudeville in the United States 





AIR red as a smoky sun shining 

H into pebbly water, eyes that 

flash from violet to gray-green 

and from innocence to invitation, skin as 

blue-white as frozen milk and a body as 

lithe as hot swamp-grass in the August 

wind—that’s the way she. looks,, this 
Olga Petrova! 

Ho, la! Olga Petrova! When she be- 
gins her name it’s with a throaty ripple 
and the ending is in a high, clear burr, 
like this: “‘U-U-U-ULLIllgggggaa- 
PEEEEEEtroWAHHHHH!” 

Can’t you hear it? But let her tell 
her own story. She has tongues enough, 
goodness knows, this red-haired singer 
and mimic and tragedienne. English 
and French, Polish and German, and 
even a smattering of Welsh—all hers. 
When she sets to talking, you must 
keep your ears open and unwaxed or 
her entrancing and only accidental 
accent will altogether escape you. 

“‘ A—h-ah—! Zere is no love, no love, 
. not anywhere in ze world to-night,” 
sighed Olga Petrova. ‘‘ No, not one little, 
little bit! Ah, no! For Olga Petrova, she 
to be in vaudeville and zen not even ze 
act to go good to-night—zey did not 
like me; zere were two calls only! 
And I have not even a maid—poor 
zing—she has a night off. Zere is 
no love anywhere and, Mon Dieu, 
what zhall a woman do witout ze 




















love? Nevaire mind—I shall disROBE!” 

And Olga Petrova undulated out of 
her gown, that single satin swathing of 
white and black that covers her cor- 
sets. “‘Zat frock, it is like life,’’ she said 
as she hung it up slowly. “Yes, zat 
frock is like my life in zis countree. Ze 
white ze dead of ze hopes I had when I 
come here. Ze black ze demon zat kill 
them. What good it do me to spik 
English all my life? What good it do me 
to have a noble Russian-Pole for a 
mother and an Englishman for a fadder? 
America has been so slow to like me.” 

Olga Petrova glanced all around the 
low ceiled square of her dressing room, 
at its soiled white walls hung with 
sheets, between which, suspended like 
Blue Beard’s wives, were the articles of 
her stage wardrobe. Their hues rain- 
bowed from red to purple and blue and 
green and orange and white. The bare 
cement floor was stacked in its corners 
with bandboxes. The two scarred chairs 
were hung with towels smeared with 
grease paint. The unshaded lights before 
her mirror gave back one Olga Petrova 
to another. And they stood there and 
shook fists at each other—the woman 
in the glass and the woman who felt she 
was turning to glass, because she was 
lonely and discouraged. 


“What you get in zis countree, you’ 


foolish Olga Petrova?” she demanded | 
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as she began to play Ham- 
let with herself. ‘“‘ You get 
ell, zat w’at. Ah yes, you 
have good money abroad. 
You have an engagement 
in London wiz ze late Mar- 
quis of Angelsey. You 
have play Caszzerine to 
Henry ze Fifth. You have 
worked up to zat from a 
firs’ job in ze chorus when 
zey pay you thirty shil- 
lings a week. And zen your 
famillee.come and take 
you away from zat. Ze 
relatives say you dis- 
grrrrr-ace ze famillee 
name. Zen you run away 
again later, because ze 
stage call you. And ze 
famillee say zen, ‘Olga, 
you nevaire, nevaire can 
come back. And your 
’usban’, he was dead, long 
dead. Zat was seven years 
ago. 

“An’ you not been so 
un’appy since you were a 
li’l bride of fourteen and 
a ’alf. You go out on ze 
stage, and if you die zere 
was no one to close your 
eyes—no one of your 
own—you are alone al- 
ways. But you zink: 
‘Never min’, Olga Petrova, 
you fin’ ’appiness in work.’ 
So you work, You spik all 
your languages. You sing, 
you suffer, you do what 
you can. Zen, Mr. Billy 
Harris come along and see 
you in ze theatres abroad. 
He bring you to New 
York. ; 

“Tt was ze Folies Ber- 
gere. You not know it is a 
restaurant till you step out 
zere. You were to give zem 
Sapho. But, migod, Olga 
Petrova, zat awful place! 
You not come on till it was 
almost one o’clock. And 
by zat time zat crowd not 
want a Sapho on ze stage, 
on ze cabaret—ah no, zey 
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wan’ zere Sapho on zere 
lap, or no Sapho at all. 
Zen zey all blind. An’ 
zen what you do? I know, 
I tell myself. I know w’at 
you an’ I do. I do it. I get 
up and I give zem my best 
un’appy, cast-off Sapho, 
and zey sit zere, zem all, 
and zey zay, ‘Oh zummore 
zhampagne.’ Zey- neglect 
me! An’ I was flat a fail- 
ure. I know it. 

“T come from ze lone- 
someness that curse me 
all ze week I had been 
here wizzout much re- 
hearsal even, w’en nobody 
come spik to me. An w’en 
ze waiter bring up my 
food I would feel I must 
grab him by ze’an’ an’ say 
to ‘im: ‘Ah—you be 
’uman? Zen you spik to 
me; SPIK to ME! I lone- 
some jus’ to hear a voice 
talk. I afraid; I, Olga 
Petrova, who was coward 
nevaire!’ 

“By an’ by I had got a 
maid. An she was com- 
pany, but I was not over 
ze loneliness. Ze fever still 
was zere. An’ when I fall 
flat a failure zat night, as 
I pass out I ’ear a stage- 
‘an’ say to anozzer one: 

““*Gee, look at —w’at 
Billy ’arris ’as done there, 
now.’ W’at you zink oO’ 
zat? 

““An’, of course, ’earing 
zat made me feel not any 
better. It not ’elp me to 
work better. I know I was 
bad, very bad; Olga Pe- 
trova was nevaire so bad 
before. But I keep on an’ 
ze show keep on, and it 
get so very ‘ot zey close 
up for t’ree wiks on 
accoun’ of ze heat. By an’ 
by zey close up for ail 
time on accoun’ of ze cold. 
It was cold for ze show; it 
was a freeze-out in New 
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MME. OLGA PETROVA IN TWO 
CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES 









work wiz zat in Philadelphia! An’ I 
make good. It was only a ver’, ver’, ver’ 
small part, but Mr. Alan Dale, zat 
man who is a big critic, he call it a 
York, an’, y of course—well, ‘cameo.’ Too bad, but zen a cameo need 
zen, ze ’ole show all go broke, always a setting. It gets lost if it have 
all go to ze big Sm—A-a-aSSSH-U P! not a setting, and poor Olga Petrova 
“T beg ’im—Mr. Harris—forsomezing, she needs a play. 
somezing to do! He let me ’Ave a small ‘An’ by an’ by I get easier in my min’. 
part in ze ‘Quaker Girl,’ an’ oh, ow I I quit getting up at night and walking 
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in my sleep and going over zat act zat 
was on my min’ so much—zat ac’ in 
which I so—w’at zey call it?—yes, fall 
down. My maid, poor girl, ’ave got up 
in ze night herself and come running 
into my room, w’en she ’ear me. She zay 
she zink I ’ave a fit. But it was sorrow, 
jus’ sorrow. 

“Of course, I could go ’ome. But who 


TWO POSES OF 

MME. PETROVA BY 

GOULD AND MARSDEN, 
INC., NEW YORK 


Ae, 


is 


go ’ome a 
failure? Who 
go till she bring 
success wiz her? 
Not Olga Petrova! 
“Zen zey ask me, 
why not ze vaudeville? An’ Mr. Lasky 
he get ze contrac’. But I say, ‘Let me 
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slip back. Ah, don’ put my name up 
big. No, I know not zis countree. I try 
so hard. Once I fall wiz big noise, an’ if 
I fall again I fall sof’ly. Ozerwise, zey 
read I fail an’ zey all say—my frien’, 


too, for frien’ talk hard sometimes— 


zey all say, ‘Zere, Petrova has made a 
mess of it again.’ An’ zen I come.out 
and I sing a little, an’ I go like parrot in 
ze song, an’ like cats and ze animals— 
zey like ze dumb brutes in zis countree; 
an’ yes, I do Sapho, and I travesty in 
languages ‘Ma Belle Poupée.’ An’ zey 
clap an’ I ’appy again. I forget all about 
ow bad a worl’ it is for zese women. 

“I remember back ’ow, when I was 
nine an’ a ’alf years ol’, I run away toa 
circus zat I become enamored of w’en I 
gO Wiz my governess an’ my sister. We 
live zen near Warsaw. But zey bring me 
back, my famillee, zen. Zey love me zen. 
I was ’appy. Zere is nobody to love me 
yet to-night. I’m all alone, an’ I would 
wish zere were a little chil’ who would 
love, me just for me.” 

Olga Petrova sat down and peeled 
off her long new black silk stockings, 
and in their stead put on lavender 
hosiery painstakingly darned. 

“My faith, my strong belief, it grows 
weak once more again,’ she mused. 
“‘T have no stock in ze worl’ to-night. I 
could pray, perhaps, for jus’ one li’l 
sign of affection and kindliness. I won’- 
er if it come?” 

There was a knocking on the door. 
Olga Petrova huddled closer in her 


kimono of bright green satin slashed 
with scarlet poppies. 

“Come in!” she called. 

A property man thrust in a bouquet 
of carnations. They were red and white 
and tied with an awkward bow of cheap 
pink ribbon. With them was an envel- 
ope. Olga Petrova opened it and read 
the note. 

“My dear Madame,” it ran. “Will 
you please take these flowers, a gift 
from your maid? I am going to be there 
to see you to-night, for I have bought a 
ticket. You have been so good to me and 
my mother that I love you dearly. 

““Mary B tlt 

Petrova laughed. ‘‘An’ zen I doubt, 
because for a minute I cannot see ze 
way. Ah, zat sweet chil’. I would have 
give her tickets had I known she want 
to go. And here she spen’ her li’l money 
for flowers for Petrova. An’ I bet she 
buys a good seat, too. Zat makes me 
sorry, but it is all ze sweeter and I can- 
not spoil her ac’ by giving her back ze 
money.,Oh, Olga Petrova, you are so 
selfis’, you wan’ to be loved—ze real 
affection like a sister.” 

And then, gurgling away like the 
parrot in its mandates to itself, she 
slapped herself on the wrist. 

‘“‘Nevaire get discourage’ again, Olga 
Petrova. Love is w’ere we seek it leas’, 
an’ there is honor, too. Ah, Olga Pe- 
trova, you are ze plain, large, big 
imbecile. W’ere did I put my knickers? 
Let me fin’ zem and go ’ome.”’ 




















A PLAYWRIGHT IN PRISON 


THE STORIES told of George M. Cohan’s habit of eleventh-hour play-writing 
recall a similar instance in the case of the illustrious Sheridan. Just two days 
before ‘‘The Critic” was to open, the last act was still unwritten. Messrs. Ford 
and Linley, the proprietors of the theatre, were naturally much worried and 
determined upon desperate measures. Linley invited Sheridan to dinner, and 
afterward prevailed upon him to go to the theatre. There Mr. King, the stage 
manager, asked the playwright to step into the green-room for a moment — ‘“‘to 
meet some neglected friends.’”” Sheridan complied, and found awaiting him a 
chair and a table upon which were ink and paper, along with a bottle of wine and 
a plate of sandwiches. The instant Sheridan entered, King stepped out, locked 
the door behind him, and, deaf to the prisoner’s outcry, marched away. 

Next morning the conspirators unlocked the door and found a very weary 
playwright — and the much-needed last act of ‘‘The Critic.” 























THOSE 
GUILELESS RURALITES 


Douglas Fairbanks’ first 
short-story—the adventures 


of a city actor in the woods 


. Om 4a. 


————__——— 


[eax || HE guileless ruralites taught 

a me a_lesson—expensive it 

was, but worth more than the 

cost. Since then I’ve stopped taking 
snap judgment. It was this way: 

People wondered why John Dornan 
and Henry Hemmer hooked up as 
partners and one always refused to ap- 
pear in any play without the other. 
John is big and strong and husky and 
emphatic and rather slow and always 
great on outdoor sports. I’m just me- 
dium sized, rather nervous and quick, 
and my outdoor work consisted of sit- 
ting in the bleachers. 

People wondered more when we 
began tagging Mildred Orman around, 
each willing to jump through the hoop 
whenever she gave the word. People 
couldn’t understand how Mildred, at- 
tractive as she was, could appeal to two 
people of totally dissimilar tastes. 

John almost fell out of his chair 
when I told him one day near the first 
of September that I was going with 
him and the Ormans on their regular 
camping trip, and had bought a dandy 
shot-gun. He thought I was sick; then 
he asked sarcastically if I knew which 
end to hang onto when I wanted to 
shoot. 

“Yep,” I answered. “I’ve learned that 
much, and maybe if I’m not careful I'll 
kill something I’m shooting at.” 

When he got tired laughing and 
stopped long enough to speak, he want- 

















ed to know if I’d taken out an extra 
accident insurance policy and what 
made me suddenly decide to change the 
manner of my living. 

“Mildred did it,” I said. “No use 
beating about the bush, John. We know 
we are both in love with her. Now, I 
saw she didn’t think so awful much of 
my form of manly exercise—fact is she 
told me several times that anybody 
could sit still and watch a ball game. 
Didn’t catch the point when I told her 
only a dead one could sit still and watch 
a good ball game. Anyway she seems 
to expect something more in a man who 
puts the ring on her finger. So I de- 
cided to try to get in the game.” 

“Well,” (he wasn’t so very pleasant), 
“T hope you wont shoot your fool self 
or any of the rest of us.” 

I left him alone to recover from the 
shock. And it was a shock. He, as well 
as Mildred, and everybody else that 
knew me at all well, knew that the one 
thing I had against the country was 
the fact that it wasn’t the city. It al- 
ways struck me that the country was 
too much of a good thing, and that. 
what little good there was about it was 
spoiled by the guileless ruralites that 
specked up its face. 

“It’s all very well,” I said to Mildred 


one day, when she was telling me what 


a beautiful thing nature was in the 
country, “when you’re all tired out and 
want to sleep twenty hours a day. But 
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otherwise, please deliver me. I prefer to 
love nature at a distance and where the 
white wings can sweep the dust off her 
face and then sprinkle it every day.” 

I made up my mind to plunge into 
the life of a huntsman one day after I 
persuaded Mildred to admit that, aside 
from this one point, she thought I was 
rather ahead of my partner. I imme- 
diately joined the gun club, bribed the 
groundkeeper to give me a few lessons 
on the sly, and was able to shoot with- 
out gritting my eyelids down, by the 
time the party was ready to go. The 
party was made up of Arthur Orman, 
Mildred’s brother, and his wife, and 
Elizabeth Benton and us three. Mrs. 
Orman hustled around and found Eliz- 
abeth after I surprised her by intimat- 
ing that I’d be glad to go if I were 
asked. Elizabeth insisted she was “just 
crazy about camping,” but she knew 
about as much of it as I did. 

I learned afterwards from Mildred 
that Katie—that’s Mrs. Orman—had it 
all cooked up to pair me off with Eliz- 
abeth, so we couldn’t bore the rest or 
be bored by them. Which plan might 
have worked properly if I hadn’t hap- 
pened to prefer being with Mildred, 
and Elizabeth hadn’t preferred, John’s 
company to mine. \ 

The camp certainly was one grand 
spot. The Ormans had been going 
there for several years and it felt like 
home to them. I was willing to admit 
it was a beautiful location, and would 
do very well so long as the natives re- 
mained hidden in the woods. 

Elizabeth and I sat on a box and 
watched the others put up the tent and 
get the camp in order. That was about 
all we could do to help them. I tried to 
drive a peg in the ground, but the 
hatchet slipped—Arthur said I missed 
the peg altogether——-and smashed 
John’s finger into the soft, mossy earth. 
It didn’t hurt him very badly—just 
made a nice red lump about the 
knuckle—but they wouldn’t let me try 
to do anything more. John’s language 
wasn’t what it should have been and I 
was very glad he spoke to me in a whis- 
per. 

There was a pretty little lake in 
front of us, and a lot of big trees all 
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around us—Wisconsin seems to have a 
good crop of lakes and trees every year, 
Then just beyond the woods there was 
a lot of open ground dotted with 
thickets and bunches of bushes. 

“Pike and pickerel in the lake,” said 
Arthur, explaining to Elizabeth and me 
the advantages of the place; “squirrels 
in the trees; rabbits, woodcock, snipe, 
plover and grouse in the open spaces.” 

“Where do they keep the natives?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” Arthur growled. 

Arthur caught a couple of big pike 
for our dinner—he is dippy on the sub- 
ject of fishing—and I was given a 
chance to redeem myself and told to 
clean one. Arthur had attended to the 
other but was needed elsewhere. I’d 
been watching him, hadn’t thought it 
looked hard, and tackled the job with 
considerable confidence, with Elizabeth 
as my audience. 

“Grasp him firmly,” Arthur said as 
his parting instruction, “or he'll slip 
away from you.” 

I grasped firmly with my left hand 
as I raised my right aloft, armed with 
the hatchet, determined to cut off the 
head with one blow as Arthur had done 
so easily. That is, I intended to grasp 
him firmly and I thought I had him, 
but he squirted away just as the hatchet 
started down. I couldn’t stop tle blow, 
but the fish almost won the race all the 
same and lost only his tail when the 
blade descended. 

“Wasn’t that clever?” I said brazenly 
to Elizabeth. “I wanted to cut the tail 
off first so it wouldn’t be in the way.” 

She swallowed the bluff, but I heard 
a snicker from somebody else. That 
made me mad and I grabbed the pike 
again and pushed him back in place. He 
had gathered a few blades of dry grass, 
some leaves and several grains of sand, 
in his mad dash for liberty, and I 
thought these things would make it 
easier for me to hold him. But they 
didn’t. We got away from the hatchet 
three times before I decided to keep my 
hands off and try to catch him while 
he was still. That scheme worked, al- 
though I did make a slight miscalcula- 
tion and cut the head off an inch lower 
than necessary. 





With a sigh of relief and a look of 
triumph at Elizabeth I laid aside the 
hatchet and took the knife. “The scales 
will be easy to scrape off,” I thought. 
“Arthur hardly looked at him when he 
did it.” 

But my pike was just as wily without 
head or tail as he had been with them. 
I grasped him firmly, just above the 
place where the tail had been, and gave 
one scrape. Scales and fish shot away 
from me together. I heard more snick- 
ers and began to get peevish. I turned 
the fish around, big end towards me. 
He couldn’t slip away then, I was sure, 
unless he could pry my fingers apart 
and make the opening through them 
larger so his body might get through. 

Like so many brilliant schemes, this 
one failed to work out in practice. I dis- 
covered with some surprise that the 
scales all grew the same way, and push- 
ing the knife from head to tail the blade 
slipped over them, and almost cut my 
hand off. I jerked it away just in time. 

Then I took off my coat and rolled 
up my sleeves. Elizabeth looked sym- 
pathetic. Arthur passed by and smiled. 
Katie turned away quickly and I knew 


she was hiding a grin. John Dornan 
snickered quite audibly and asked if I 


didn’t want some help. I caught a 
glimpse of Mildred and her face had 
such an expression of mingled pain and 
disapproval that it made me desperate. 

I grabbed the pike again about the 
tail, head pointed towards me, and 
started to scrape to headward. The 
blade caught on the scales and for an 
instant I felt triumphant. The next sec- 
ond, however, in response to a vigorous 
pull on the knife handle, the fish 
sneaked out of my hand and plumped 
me squarely in the stomach. 

Then I was mad. I didn’t care what 
the others were thinking, looking or 
saying. It was me and that fish to the 
mat. I don’t remember exactly the pro- 
cess, but I know that I had him scaled 
and skinned as well—which Arthur 
suavely remarked was unnecessarily 
cruel—in half an hour. I had a dim 
recollection that at.one time during the 
struggle I got him down and held him 
with my knee. 

“There,” said I, holding him up in 
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triumph, “I knew I could do it.” Well, 
the others were so surprised at my 
very evident satisfaction that their 
smiles of derision faded away. It was a 
funny thing, but it seemed to me that 
Mildred was much kinder to me after 
that. I asked her about it two days later 
and she confessed that she had been 
angry because the others were laughing 
at me. 

“But it must have been funny,” I 
said. 

“It—it was.” She smiled at the 
memory of the scene. “But it wasn’t 
fair for them to poke fun at you, I 
laughed, but I didn’t laugh at you.” 

“No, I suppose you thought the laugh 
was on the pike.” 

I didn’t care for fish or for fishing 
after that experience. “Why,” I ex- 
plained to Arthur, “I’d never get one 
out of the water. If a dead one is that 
hard to handle, a live one must be the 
limit.” When he remarked that I would 
learn how, I assured him that I thought 
my piscatorial education had been neg- 
lected until too late in life. 

Elizabeth also seemed to have gained 
a prejudice against fishing, and she pos- 
itively refused to even look at the hooks 
and lines. Mildred took me in hand, to 
show me the country and where to find 
the game. Arthur and Mrs, Arthur nat- 
urally paired off, both being rather fond 
of fishing. And Dornan began to grow 
grouchy because he had to look after 
Elizabeth, who preferred staying in 
camp most of the time, because it was 
“so deliciously quiet” there. 

We were not very successful in our 
search for feathered game. Mildred 
bagged a couple of partridge the second 
day. The rest of the covey got out of 
range before I got my gun to my 
shoulder—which was the occasion for 
more snickers when the others heard 
about it. I started to say something but 
Mildred’s eyes snapped and her tongue 
spoke first: 

“I don’t suppose any of you did a bit 
better the first time you flushed a covey 
of partridges.” 

And I decided, since she had taken up 
the cudgel in my behalf, that the best 
thing I could do would be to keep my 
mouth shut. 
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' Next day I sneaked close up behind 
a big fox squirrel and shot him before 
he knew what was happening. Mildred 
had been after one in another tree and 
hadn’t seen me violate.all the rules of 
sportsmanship by shooting a sitting 
critter and not give him the chance to 
get away if he could. And especially a 
squirrel or a rabbit with a shotgun! I’d 
heard about squirrel stews and decided 
I'd try to make one for our supper. Mil- 
dred had come to my rescue to keep me 
from wearing myself out. I think it 
took me forty-seven minutes to skin and 
cut up the first squirrel, and then I let 
nearly a third of the hide get into the 
pot. 
The others tried to poke fun at me, 
but when they saw me liking it 
and Mildred getting all fussed up, 
they stopped. I was beginning to 
think I’d better keep right on 
making myself look foolish and helpless. 
Intentionally, 1 made remarks on sever- 
al occasions displaying wonderful ig- 
norance. The way Mildred bristled up 
and fought for me, just like a mother 
fighting for her kid, made me feel pretty 


Along in the second week I got so I 
could hit something sometimes. One 
day we walked considerably farther 
west than usua!, and discovered another 
Mildred shot a 
brace of grouse—the first we had seen 
—and I was lucky enough to bring 
down one. Next day we packed up a 
lunch and started for an all-day hunt. 
We struck the birds a-plenty, and by 
noon our game bags were getting heavy. 
We stopped to look about and Mildred 
exclaimed ecstatically : 

“Tsn’t this lovely ?” 

“I’m willing to admit it,” I answered. 
“In fact, it’s the only country I’ve ever 
been able to work up an enthusiasm 
over.” 

“That’s because you’ve not gotten into 
the spirit of it before.” 

“No, it’s because you and I are here 
alone ; because there are no country jays 
about to spoil things. There’s some 
more.” 

A big covey of grouse flew up from a 
little thicket, darted west nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile and settled. We hurried 


after them. Fifty feet away they started 
up again. Mildred’s gun got into action 
first, but both barrels snapped. I bagged 
a couple. We started towards them, 
when I felt a heavy hand on my shoul- 
der and heard a deep, growling voice: 

“Huh? I guess you’d better. come 
along with me.” 

He was the rubest of the rube. 

“Better take some more reckoning,” 
I said with a grin, “because I’m going 
the other way—the way you are not 
going.” 

“Ho, ho,” he chuckled, “you’re one 
of these smart alecky city chaps, eh. 
Well, you come along with me.” 

I started to let him have my fist when 
Mildred caught my arm and com- 
manded the stranger to explain his ac- 
tion. 

“Well,” he drawled, “you see, I’m Jim 
Jelly, the game warden. You’ve broke 
the law, and you’re under arrest. Here’s 
my star. That satisfy you?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” Mildred retorted. 
“We haven’t broken the law. These 
are grouse and the open season doesn’t 
close for nearly a week.” 

“You got another guess,” Jelly 
grinned. “I’ve been watching you folks 
for three days. Your camp’s over in 
Dodge county where the grouse season. 
is from September tenth to the first 
of October. But this is in Columbia 
county, where they aint any open grouse 
season. I thought mebbe you’d step over 
the line,” he chuckled, “ef I just waited 
long enough.” 

That staggered Mildred. I waited, 
feeling that she knew a lot better than 
I what to do. 

“Well,” she said finally, “it wasn’t in- 
tentional;. you know it. We didn’t 
know we were in another county. There 
isn’t any sign around to mark the 
boundary.” 

“Can’t help it!” Jelly was firm. “You 
know, they aint anybody let off 
because they’re ignorant of the law.” 

“Oh, well,” I wanted to get the old 
jay out of my sight, because he was 
spoiling the scenery. “I suppose it’s a 
small fine. What is it? I’ll pay you and 
save us the trouble of going to the jus- 
tice.” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s not strictly 
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regular, but seeing as how the lady’s 
with you mebbe I might do it.” 

He picked up the two dead birds just 
about the time I discovered I had not 
brought any money with me. Mildred 
was in the same boat. 

“Will you walk over to the camp with 
us,” said I, trying to be polite, “and get 
the money ?” 

“Oho, you are the smart one,” 
he laughed his infernally irritating 
chuckle. “Well, I reckon not. That’s out 
of my jurisdiction. You get in that 
county and I’ll lose my fee, because I 
couldn’t arrest you. I guess you better 
come along.” 

“Oh, don’t be so stubborn,” Mildred 
cried. ‘We'll not try to run away from 
you.” 

“No, I reckon you wont,” he sneered ; 
“you city folks think you’re so dinged 
smart, I know you. And you women are 

“Here, shut up, or I'll make you!” 
I hadn’t been as mad for a yearex- 
cept when I was wrestling with the pike 
—and I surprised the old duffer and 
startled Mildred. “You'll speak respect- 
fully to her or I'll see if I can’t make 
you, warden or no warden.” The look 
Mildred gave me was enough to more 
than pay for all the discomforts of that 
trip into the woods. “Come on, and 
we'll see the magistrate. Mildred, you 
can go back to camp alone, and send 
Arthur and John over to—where are 
you going to take me?” 

“To jail,” Jelly growled, “and you'll 
stay there all night, too. Your case wont 
be called till morning before Squire 
Hummel, Your friends can come over 
to Deerville to-night if they want to, 
but they’ll not see you, Mr. Smarty. 
And if you give me any more of your 
sass, I’ll prefer a charge of attacking an 
officer against you.” 

“Oh,rats!” I was disgusted. “Shut up. 
I may have to go with you, but I’m cer- 
tain there’s no law in the world cruel 
enough to make me listen to your yap- 

ing.” 

Mildred tried to calm me down, tug- 
ging at my arm and whispering in my 
ears, but she didn’t have any effect un- 
til she said: 

“Henry, please, please don’t. You do 


not realize how vindictive these people 
can be. Now you must keep cool. You 
must, you must—for my sake—dear.”. __ 

Well, of course, I couldn’t resist that - 
sort of an appeal. So I chased my an- 
ger—or rather, her words chased it, be- 
cause they gave me something a lot 
better to think about—told her good-by 
and turned northward with Jelly at my 
side. Neither of us spoke for fifteen 
minutes. When we had crossed, the 
clear space and were following a well 
defined wagon road, he said: 

“TI hope you’ve got enough money in 
camp to pay your fine. You wouldn’t 
like to stay in jail till you got it from 
Chicago, would you?” : 

“Hardly,” I replied. “What will the 
fine be?” 

“Well,” he drawled, “them grouse 
are female birds, and each-one is sup- 
posed to have about six chicks this time 
of the year. It’s an awful thing to leave 
them chicks motherless and our justice 
is mighty apt to be severe—he’s pretty 
fond of grouse himself. Let me see. 
There’s $25 for each chick, $300 in all, 
and another $25 each for the mothers. 
That makes $350. Then there’ll be some 
costs on each of the fourteen cases; say 
about $5 each. That’s $70. Well, call it 
a spare $400 for the hull thing.” 

“But say, man!” I stopped and stared 
at him. “I don’t want to buy your 
whole county. I haven’t any use for it, 
and I don’t like the country anyway.” 

“Better not let Judge Hummel hear 
you talk that way,’ the old fellow 
warned; “he. thinks this is the best 
country on earth.” 

“But I haven’t got that much money 
here,” I said. 

“That’s too bad,” he said sympa- 
thetically, “but maybe you could get it 
by telegram. Leastways, you can fix up 
for a bond that way. Maybe there’s a 
way to let you get back to your wife 
to-night.” 

It tickled my heart when he spoke of 
Mildred as my wife, and I didn’t tell 
him of his mistake, Instead, I asked 
what might be done. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he replied. “I’ll send 
Sam Sellers to you when we get to 
town. He’s something of a lawyer, and 
maybe he can help you out.” 
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Jelly tenderly turned me over to Sam 
and left, after saying he would go and 
see if he couldn’t persuade the judge 
to accept bail that night so I wouldn't 
have to go to jail. I thanked him, and 
decided that I’d done him and other ru- 
tal residents an injustice. Sam asked if 
I knew any landowner in the county 
and when I answered in the negative 
said : 

“Well, I think I can persuade the 
judge to let you out on a cash bond of 
——-say about $50.” 

“I haven’t got that much.” 

“Telegraph works to Chicago, you 
know,” he replied with a grin. “That 
might not get the money here before 
dark. But you look like you might be 
an honest city man, and I'll put up the 
- $50 for your bail. You telegraph for 
the money, and have it sent to me. 
Come on.” 

Sam Sellers was an energetic man, 
even if he was a real-estate-agent-no- 
tary-public-attorney in a small town. 
Ten minutes later we had the tele- 
graph wires working, and five minutes 
later I had put up the cash bond of $50 
with the village blacksmith, whom Sel- 
lers addressed as Judge Hummel. The 
judge was very stern when he learned 
the nature of the charge, and it required 
considerable persuasive powers upon 
Sam’s part to make him accept the $50 
cash bail. However, we were kack in 
Sam’s office presently, and I was re- 
lieved of the rather disagreeable pros- 
pect of spending the night in the jail. 
After Sam closed the door he spoke in 
a confidential whisper. 

“Jelly’s told me about you and your 
bride, and I reckon you'd like mighty 
well to get back to her, wouldn’t you? 
' And I reckon, too, you don’t relish the 
idea of parting with $400. That would 
come in pretty handy furnishing your 
house, eh?” 

He poked me in the ribs and gave me 
a knowing wink. I didn’t understand 
what he meant and told him so. 

“Oh,” he said, “I just thought you 
might skip over to your camp right now, 
and fail to show up to-morrow. You 
can be out of the state before we find 
out where you've gone.” 

“You mean for me to jump my bail ?” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t put it that way,” he 
said slowly, “and if you don’t ever 
breathe a word of it and don’t stop pay- 
ment of that $75 you’ve wired to Chi- 
cago for, why—well—my memory’s 
pretty treacherous at times.” _ 

Once more I made a mental- vow 
never to think harshly of rural resi- 
dents, promptly accepted his offer, 
slipped out the back door of his office, 
and scooted for the camp. 

I met Mildred, Arthur and Dornan 
about four miles out, much to their sur- 
prise and my joy. Hurriedly I told them 
that I had to make the train that night. 
I tried to evade answering the questions 
they fired at me, but it was no use. Mil- 
dred and John wouldn’t be satisfied 
without an explanation. When I fin- 
ished my story, John howled and 
doubled up with laughter. Between 
gasps I managed to make out what he 
was saying. 

“Caught you on that old gag, did 


_they! Oh, Mommer! Mr. Wise Guy 


from the city played for a sucker by a 
trio of rubes, and caught to a fare-you- 
well. Oh, Mommer!” 

Arthur confirmed John’s remarks. I 
was so relieved to learn I hadn’t broken 
the law that I was ready to grin even if 
it was a $75 grin. But Mildred didn’t 
see anything funny about it, and she 
told them so, politely and in ladylike 
words, if you please; but in such a man- 
ner they could not doubt her sincerity. I 
never knew I needed anyone to take 
care of me, as well as I knew it before 
she’d been talking fifteen seconds. 

When Arthur and John hurried along 
ahead of us to escape further commen- 
taries on their heartless conduct, I told 
Mildred I was sure she would have to 
marry me to look after me, and she 
assured me that that was her own 
opinion. 

But never since then have I ventured 
even to think of the guilelessness of the 
ruralites, though I am deeply grateful 
to Jelly and Sam and the blacksmith 
bogus magistrate for the part they took 
in shaping my affairs of the heart. 

Prosecute them? Hardly. Nobody 
would, even if he hadn’t won.the best 
wife in the world. They’d be too much 
ashamed. 































I AM GOING 
ON THE STAGE! 


A young woman's revelation 
of her reasons and ambi- 
tions for daring Broadway 


By A SMALL-TOWN GIRL 


ILL you tell me, please—will 
you give me a really adequate 
reason why a woman should 


not follow a stage career? - 

For some years I have read every 
word pertaining to this subject, have 
made a regular collection of the various 
articles about it, “Advice to Stage- 
struck Girls,” “Some ‘Don’ts’ for the 
Theatrically Ambitious,” “Truth to the 
Stage Struck,” “The Seamy Side,” 
“What the Stage Really Offers,” and 
all the rest of them, written in precisely 
the same spirit and, frequently enough, 
couched in the same language. And 
still I cannot find what I consider a 
really adequate answer to my query, 
“Why not a stage career?” 

In the very first place, all of these 
self-appointed stage preceptors, who 
take such pains to point out the disad- 
vantages of a stage career, overlook the 
one vital point of all, the positive, para- 
mount fact which brings the girl to the 
stage-door, and that is the absolute 
necessity of earning her own living, a 
simple case of her bread and butter. 
Then, with the chances offered her, 
why not the stage-door? 

Of course, there will probably be 
many voices raised against me, those 
with knowledge and experience behind 
them, who can quote instance after in- 
stance of the unfortunate lives of many 
a once-ambitious girl, but I, from my 
vantage point, would like to bring for- 


ward a somewhat different angle to the 
bothersome problem, a side which has- 
heretofore never been presented, at 
least in so far as my own knowledge 
is concerned. 

I regret that this narrative must, by 
force of circumstances, be purely a per- 
sonal one, dealing with my own case, 
but as it seems to me to be typical of its 
kind, to voice the cry of thousands of 
girls through the country, I may be for- 
given, I hope, for such extended com 
ment on my own affairs,. 

My age is twenty-one, and I have 
lived all my life in an Illinois town, not 
so very far from Chicago, “a busy, 
thriving Western town,” as the newspa- 
pers and magazines so often refer to.it. 
I am one of five children, all younger 
than myself, the youngest being ten 
years old. My father, who was a law- 
yer by profession, died when I was six- 
teen and, when his affairs were settled 
up, it was discovered that we were left 
practically destitute, aside from a two 
thousand dollar life insurance. 

My mother did the most sensible 
thing, I suppose, though it seemed to 
me hard at the time, when she took me 
and my oldest brother (he was four- 
teen then) away from school, and 
pointed out that we must henceforth 
contribute to the family support. 

You see, during father’s lifetime we 
managed perfectly well on his small in- 
come, living modestly and quietly, and 
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it was his ambiton to give his children 
a good education, to start us properly 
in life. When we were thoroughly well- 
equipped, it was understood, without 
ever being spoken of, that each of us 
should become self-supporting. With 
the pleasant vision of a college career 
before me, I quite determined to be- 
come a governess or, at the very least, 
a school-teacher. I laugh as I think of 
it now. 

Well, when I was sixteen, instead of 
languages, music, literature, advanced 
history, and all the other subjects of 
which I had fondly dreamed, I found 
myself trying to master the intricacies 
‘of stenography ! ' 

After ten weeks’ study I obtained a 
position in a lawyer’s office in my home 
town, at a salary of ten dollars a week; 
my brother became office-boy with an- 
other firm, his wage earning being five 
dollars, and my mother, who has cer- 
tainly been beautifully courageous 
through all our trying times, helped 
out by doing plain sewing at home. Al- 
together we averaged about twenty-two 
dollars weekly and on this, with the 
life insurance nest egg, we managed 
very nicely. 

All this was five years ago, yet things 
are not very materially changed to-day. 
Our joint income has increased quite a 
little, being somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty-five dollars weekly, for 
I am earning fifteen dollars a week, my 
brother is paid double his original sal- 
ary, mother still does plain sewing, and 
~a second brother now contributes his 
mite. So we go—and ten, or even 
twenty, years hence, providing death, 
matrimony, ill-health, or ill-luck have 
not overtaken us, we will all still be go- 
ing, with the remaining two children 
among the household supporters. 

But I have finally determined upon a 
radical change. 1 am going on the 


stage. 


Now please do not jump at hasty 
conclusions, for this is not a step that 
I am taking without great thought and 
deliberation, I have contemplated it 
for some time and, now that my home 
affairs will permit me, I shall take some 
definite step about it. 
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My reason for becoming an. actress 
is nothing more or less than a desire to’ 
earn more money, to be able to help my 
family and do more for myself. 

Can you not understand, dear Ma- 
dam Stage Advice, it is the cry of the 
small-town girl, with her limited envir- 
onment, her hopeless, shut-in sense of 
dependency and helplessness? No, be- 
lieve me, it is not her cry for. the flesh- 
pots, for the gayety and glitter, but her © 
strong, all-powerful appeal for a real 
chance in the world, to try and make 
a place for herself among the people 
who do things. 

Don’t think that I have a single illu- 
sion about myself or my chances in the 
world. I am hopeful and optimistic, 
that’s all. And as an actress I may 
never achieve any distinction ; for that I 
am quite prepared. However, I have 
selected the stage because I be- 
lieve myself best fitted for that pro- 
fession, having often participated in 
amateur performances, playing prob- 
ably a dozen parts in all, and, too, it is 
the one thing I most wish to do now. 

If I can establish myself in some 
one particular line, let us say juveniles 
or seconds (I have picked up some of 
the jargon, you see), at a maximum 
salary of, let us say, sixty or seventy 
dollars a week—well, I shall feel that I 
have succeeded, and succeeded very 
well, too. If greater success comes to 
me, so much the better, and if I fall be- 
low that, well, I shall have done my 
best, at any rate. 

Probably by the time these lines are 
printed I shall have gone to New York. 
I plan to arrive there early in August, 
and if ambition, persistence, determina- 
tion, and tenacity count for anything, I 
hope to secure a position, no matter 
how small and obscure, before many 
weeks have passed. By living carefully 
and economically, I have saved enough 
money to live in the metropolis for six 
months, and long before that time has 
expired I feel fairly confident of at least 
securing the opportunity of rushing on 
the scene with a dozen others, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, here comes the Duke.” 


Let us look about a bit and see 
what ground most of our Don’t-go-on- 














the-stage folk take, when they would 
convince a girl that the glitter of the 
footlights is merely glitter, after all. 

Chiefly they prate about “home and 
kiddies.” We will deal with the “home” 
side of it first. I think my home life 
fairly representative, being as it is 
quiet, peaceful and comparatively com- 
fortable. Yet there is never a time that 
we are not scrambling to make ends 
meet, pinching and striving and conniv- 
ing, searching here and there for an odd 
dollar or two—“Johnie needs a new 
pair of shoes’—“Clara’s coat is not 
nearly warm enough for the child’— 
“Eggs have increased five cents a doz- 
en”—“We simply must renew our sub- 
scription to the Ladies Aid Society”— 
“The parlor rug is getting shabbier 
every day”—“T’ll have to go to the den- 
tist next week,” and so on. 

Oh, dear me, how well I know the 
song! Day by day, week by week, year 
by year, it varies but little. “Home 
Life” is a beautiful theme for the poets 
and fictionists and the Don’t-go-on-the- 
stage people, but to maintain that home, 
with six people in it, on thirty-five dol- 
lars a week, is not palatable food for the 
practical-minded. Consequently, I am 
going on the stage. 

It seems unnecessary to me to speak 
of the “kiddie” side of the question. 
Any woman, worthy of the name, 
. would rather be happily married than 
any fate in the world. And children 
merely make marriage more worth 
while. But, tell me, do the many ad- 
vice-givers ever stop to reckon with the 
average girl’s matrimonial possibilities ? 
Do they think husbands are to be had 
for the asking? Just let some eligible 
young man, matrimonially inclined, flit 
across my horizon—well, from then on 
I should take my knowledge of the the- 
atre from an orchestra chair. 

There are very few women in the 
world, even in this age of suffrage, who 
work for a living merely because they 
like it. What a splendid thing it is to 
have a husband to work for you, and 
children and a home of your own, with 
only the domestic responsibilities upon 
your shoulders! But how many of us 
are given any choice in the matter? 
At the same time, though, I have had 
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at least two matrimonial opportunities, 
worth speaking of: one proposal came 
from our assistant rector, a pleasant, 
blonde young man, whose yearly salary 
is six hundred dollars and a donation 
party; the other was made by a youth 
in the same office as myself, earni 
twenty dollars a week, with the hope all 
eventually getting twenty-five. 

Possibly I may be wrong, or just 
merely particular and hypercritical, but 
it seems to me that matrimony under 
such circumstances is nothing short of 
an indecent, immoral relation. (No, I 
did not tell the assistant rector that I 
thought this.) What chance have your 
children under these conditions? Can 
you equip them properly and give them 
a fair chance in the world? Well, at 
any rate, I don’t propose to try and 
see. No, I am going on the stage. 


An especially favorite topic of the 
well-meaning Don’t-go-on-the-stage 
people is that dreadful bug-bear, con- 
stant traveling. Granted that it is un- 
comfortable—and certainly it must be, 
always flitting from town to town—but 
people seem to think that the stage is 
the one and only profession which has 
its drawbacks and shortcomings, its dis- 
agreeable features. Have you ever tried 
pounding the keys of a typewriter from 
nine in the morning until six in the 
evening, with an hour off for lunch? 
Would you be happy, standing behind 
a counter, day after day, listening to 
the complaints of the inveterate shop- 
per? How would you like reading 
aloud daily to a cranky, invalid old 
lady? Why not address envelopes? Or 
sit still by the hour as an artist’s model? 
Or enter a millinery shop, or become a 
bookkeeper ? 

Ah, yes, girls, but only stop to think! 
At the end of a long, wearisome day, 
with your nerves at the breaking point, 
there is always home to go to, “the hap- 
py; quiet little nest, with the loved ones 
to greet you”—only when you get home 
you find the baby has the colic, little 
Harold wants to go to the ice-cream 
sociable, sister Maud is waiting for 
you to help her with her algebra, the 
butcher forgot to bring the meat for 
dinner, and mother accidentally burned 
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the rice. Yes, indeed, traveling with a 
theatrical company must be awfully 
tiresome. But still, I am going on the 
stage. 


Talent? Just where does it begin and 
where does it leave off? “You have 
simply got to have a talent for the 
stage or you might as well stay off it.” 
Very well, let us concede that, but in 
my time I have seen a great many ac- 
tresses, successful ones, too, who 
seemed to have left most of their tal- 
ent either in their dressing-rooms or 
some other convenient place. Of course, 
a talent is really necessary to succeed in 
any profession—we are taught that in 
our pinafore days—but just how is one 
to discover whether or not he has the 
divine fire until he is put to the test? 

Now, I have no illusions that I am a 
second Taglioni, nor do I think myself 
Nellie Melba’s successor; I am quite 
sure Rosa Bonheur was a better painter 
than I; also I am safe in declaring that 
Edith Wharton has a more facile pen 
than mine. But I do believe I have 
some small talent as an actress and 
stand better chances for success in that 
field than in any other. Believing this, 
I am going on the stage. 


Now, let us drop our voices and 
speak low, make no noise or disturb- 
ance, for we are about to touch upon a 
delicate and much-discussed subject— 
the dreadful temptations which beset 
the actress’ career. It often seems to 
me. that theatrical people, those in any 
way affiliated with the stage, must lose 
their sense of proportion and, their ego 
constantly played upon, they get a per- 
spective of life that, while not neces- 
sarily distorted, is so peculiarly person- 
al and individual that they think them- 
selves creatures apart from the rest of 
civilization, as if the doings and sayings 
of their world were wholly different 
from any other. 

As a matter of literal fact, the wom- 
an who earns her daily bread, who is 
constantly thrown into competition with 
men, is, more or less (and, please ob- 
serve, I say “more or less”), open to 
temptation of all sorts. Right now I 
can fairly hear people screaming that 
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the stage offers so many more opportu- 
nities in the way of alluring tempta- 
tions and, being complete mistress of 
your own conduct, you are able to do 
pretty much as you choose. 

An Illinois town of fifty thousand in- 
habitants may not be the wildest, wick- 
edest place imaginable, and probably 
vice and sin are not rampant upon its 
highway, but, all the same, a stenogra- 
pher in a lawyer’s office is not quite 
as cloistered as a Carmelite nun. We 
have our own gay night life here, such 
as it is, and there are plenty of opportu- 
nities for a girl to have what is com- 
monly called “a good time,” if she is 
looking for that sort of thing. 

I doubt not that the stage offers great 
temptations, alluring and glittering as 
well as sordid and sodden, but if a girl 
has passed the silly age ‘and has arly 
sense or judgment at all, she should be 
able to take care of herself. And in 
any case, I am going on the stage. 


Then there is generally a great hue 
and cry raised about what I recently 
saw described as “interminable rehear- 
sals in dark, gloomy theatres, and 
steady, relentless hard work.” What on 
earth do you think life is anyway, dear 
Don’t-go-on-the-stage folk? A round 
of pleasure, gayety and excitement, 
with a casual dash of work, here 
and there, just to add an element 
of change and variety to it? Cer- 
tainly that is not life as I see 
it and know it. Those of us who 
must work for our living should 
be prepared for unpleasant duties, dis- 
agreeable tasks and irksome responsi- 
bilities, and why rehearsals should be 
so very difficult and trying, I cannot 
see. The next time, dear Actor Lady, 
that you object to the “dark, gloomy 
theatre,” just picture how you would 
feel if you were compelled to spend 
eight hours a day, six days a week, in 
some business office. 

Now for “the relentless hard work.” 
Quite often in my office, with an im- 
portant case upon the calendar, I am re- 
quired to work evenings also, and when - 
I finally get home, around ten o’clock, 
with a headache, my nerves on edge, 
and so worn out that I can scarcely 
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sleep, what happens? Why, you get 
up the next day and go all over it again. 
(And the day after that, and the day 
after that. So it goes. And possibly 
some day my salary will be raised to 
twenty dollars a week, Yes, indeed, 
the theatrical profession is no place for 
awoman. But all the same, I am going 
on the stage. 


When all is said and done, of course, 
it is only a matter of individual choice, 
one of personal selection, whether a 
girl shall, or shall not, embrace a theat- 
rical calling. The unfortunate part of 
it is that, with the white heat of pub- 
licity constantly upon it, we hear so 
much, so very much, more about the 
girls who go on the stage and promptly 
follow the easiest way. What about the 
girls in other walks of life, in other 
businesses and professions? Do you 
ever stop to inquire into their code of 
morals? Surely the rule of proportion 
will find the figures equally great in any 
other walk of life, especially when you 
stop to consider the great number of 
women, of every grade of society, who 
are following a stage career. 

Let me see. What is it I have volun- 
tarily agreed to embrace a short time 
hence? There are incessant traveling, 
and bad hotels, and dirty dressing- 
rooms, and immoral, or at least loose, 
companions, and keeping up false ap- 
pearances, and small wages, and—and 
—and—oh, millions of other things, 
each and every one of which should 
make a girl pause and consider, and 
remain by the family fireside. 

In the matter of a mental inventory, 
I have equipped myself as well as I can 
for the life in which I hope to succeed, 
by reading the best books possible, in- 


cluding many plays, from Shakespeare 
to Fitch, by constantly studying human 
nature and types of all sorts, by attend- 
ing the best plays available. I have 
picked up a smattering of French and 
German; I have struggled to remove 
the Western “burrs” from my speech, 
and I shall hope never to cease studying 
and growing. 

I know it is not going to be an easy 
fight, my struggle to make a place for 
myself on the stage, but my goal is not 
an over-ambitious one and, thank good- 
ness, I have the complete permission 
and good-will of my family. Why, even 
the assistant rector, when he called at 
the house the other evening and I out- 
lined my plan to him, even he admitted 
I would be, to quote his own words, “a 
splendid ornament to a noble profes- 
sion.” He is a good young man, is the 
assistant rector. 

Undoubtedly, many actors, should 
they read these lines, will shake their 
heads wisely and talk about the pre- 
sumption of the unknowing, probably 
giving vent to such terms as “Poor lit- 
tle girl, she doesn’t know what she has 
before her,” “Why, I remember little 
Agnes and how she talked just that 
way,” “If only some one could tell her 
in time,” “Ah, wait until she has been 
at it five years”—and so forth and so on. 

Well, before each and every one of 
these I am mute; they have knowledge 
and fact upon their side; they undoubt- 
edly know whereof they speak, while 
I, for my part, have absolutely nothing 
save myself and the knowledge of the 
cry that goes out from my heart for a 
better, bigger chance in the world. Pos- 
sibly I may fail, but at least I shall 
have tried. 

For I am going on the stage. 
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AKE has been in to consult 
| me about a love affair. 

By these presents—I should 
say, by his presence—even more than by 
the calendar, or the thermometer, or any 
other merely mechanical device, I know 
it is summer. Jake’s annual love affair 
has proved to be the unfailing har- 
binger of hot weather. 

Jake is my little black boy. He is 
very little, indeed, standing something 
under five feet, but his littleness is as 
nothing at all compared to his black- 
ness, I have heard it said of certain 
colored persons that they “could not be 
seen in the dark,” but Jake is so much 
darker than the darkest darkness that 
he looms against the background of a 
starless night like an ink stain on a 
dress coat. 

From November till May Jake rides 
an elephant at the Hippodrome; from 
May till November he sows and reaps 
on my half-acre estate. Jake says he 
prefers farming to acting, which does 
credit to his brunette intelligence, but, 
in the public interest, I pray that he 
may be a better actor than he is a 
farmer. When the beans do not break 
ground on schedule time, or the tur- 
nips are a trifle tardy, our ebon Cincin- 
natus digs up the seed, and looks at it, 
and puts it back again, adding nothing 
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to the crop thereby but infinitely to 
one’s joy of life. 

At first, every year, Jake mourns piti- 
fully for his elephant. Whenever he 
talks to me of the pachyderm it is so 
reproachfully that I feel called upon to 
explain the impossibility of bringing 
an elephant to the country in a dog 
basket. Gradually, however, I begin to 
fear that we must find a way to over- 
come this difficulty, and to sorrow over 
my consequent loss of reputation, for 
an elephant is an unusual domestic pet, 
and where we dwell, as elsewhere, the 
unusual at once is set down as immoral. 
What will the neighbors say when they 
see me en route to the postoffice with 
this mastadon trotting at my heels, or 
endeavoring to keep it from climbing 
into my lap when I go out for a row? 
Just as these questions are becoming 
dreadful, Jake falls in love, and all is 
well again! 


“But What In—” 


I have anticipated you, gentle reader! 

“But what in blazes,” you were about 
to say, “has Jake and his love affair to 
do with things theatrical in New 
York?” 

Nothing. 

Not only in New York, but in the 














whole world, there is nothing else as 
untheatrical as the love affairs of Jake, 
who doesn’t even suspect the value of 
moonlight and wouldn’t be the least 
concerned if some one found a lady 
“in his rooms at midnight.” Don’t you 
see, dear friends, that herein lies the 
charm of the subject? Jake’s emotion 
is so much realer and more interesting 
than anything that could possibly take 
place on the stage, and, after a whole 
season of reviewing plays and players, 
it occurred to me that you, as well as 
I, might be glad of a change. If you 
are not, somewhere or other I have an 
excuse for mentioning Jake. 

Oh, yes! 

Jake’s amour presages the arrival of 
summer even more than do the calen- 
dars, the thermometers, and the amuse- 
ment advertisements. These last are 
shrinking like an eighty-cent flannel 
shirt in a tub of hard water. One by 
one long runs are coming to an end, 
theatres are closing their doors, and 
only half a dozen of the lightest and 
frothiest pieces remain to await the 
final jump of the mercury. Late May 
witnessed two or three new produc- 
tions—“The Marriage—Not,” at Max- 
ine Elliott’s, and “Mama’s Baby Boy” 
at the Broadway—that opened and 
closed almost simultaneously, and, all 
the while, the “Disraeli’s”’ and the “Kis- 
met’s” were 
painted announcements for the coming 
autumn. 

The Lambs’ Gambol served as dec- 
orative tailpiece after the season’s 


“Finis.” These frolics take place every | 


two or three years—always in the in- 
terest of a new club house, for The 
Lambs are as fond of building new 
club houses as managers are of build- 
ing new theatres. The first within my 
recollection—the first gambol, not the 
first club house—was undertaken in 
1898, and the program, which is at my 
side, mutely testifies as to how much 
“the moving finger writes” in fourteen 
years. Kirke La Shelle, who was gen- 
eral manager of that tour, is dead. I 
wonder how many play-goers remember 
that he ever lived. Yet Kirke La Shelle 
was one of the ablest and most active 
of our producers, Frank Daniels’ great- 
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est hits, “The Wizard of the Nile” and 
“The Idol’s Eye,” were offered under 
his direction, and it was he who turned 
failure into success with “The Virgin- 
ian” and “The Heir to the Hoorah.” 

Two of the six associate managers 
of this particular gambol have joined 
their chief, and Stuart Robson, who 
was “bones” in that“minstrel first part,” 
and warbled a ditty entitled “The 
Chestnut Girl,” long ago went to the 
bourne where there are no one-night- 
stands and critics always praise. Mr. 
Robson’s associates as end-men in 1898 
were “Willie” Collier, Ignacio Mar- 
tinneti, Nat C. Goodwin, Jefferson De 
Angelis, and Henry Clay Barnabee. 
The interlocutor was De Wolf Hopper. 
Augustus Thomas had practical charge 
of the stage direction, as he had this 
year, and Victor Herbert occupied the 
conductor’s chair no more gracefully 
than on the twenty-seventh of last May, 
when, at the Manhattan Opera House, 
we crowded in to witness “The Lambs” 
All-Star Gambol of 1912.” 


The Lambs’ Gambol 


YOUR indulgence, gentle reader, for 
another seeming digression. 

Dennis O’Hara died, and the men 
who had known him, and labored with 
him, assembled at his wake. They sat 
solemnly in a sorrowing circle, and, at 
last, Larry McQueen turned to Patrick 
O'Farrell, his neighbor on the right, and 
said: “Poor Dinnis! He was a good 
shoveler !” 

Patrick nodded, and sighed,- and, 
turning to his right hand neighbor, ob- 
served: “Dinnis was a good shovel- 
er!” 

This gentleman passed along the 
praise, and so did the next, and the 
next, until it got back to Larry Me- 
Queen, who turned again to Patrick 
and exclaimed: “Poor Dinnis! He was 
a good shoveler!” 

“He was that!” assented Patrick. 
“He was a good shoveler.” And then, 
feeling the need of a new note in the 
pean, he added: “But he wasn’t a fancy 
shoveler !” 

So with this latest Lambs’ Gambol, 
which proved to be a good show, a re- 








































markable show in some respects, but 
not a “fancy” show. From the usual 
“minstrel first part,” which was too 
long and too slow, it progressed 
through a succession of numbers in 
which celebrities took part by the dozen, 
and which, in spite of that fact, proved 
just a little disappointing. So many 
stars there were, so many léads, to para- 
phrase Ella Wheeler Wilcox, that no 
one person had time to do much, and 
the entertainment became interesting 
as an exhibition rather than as a per- 
formance. 

As an exhibition it was unequaled. 
Never before, probably, in the history 
of the theatre has so large a collection 
of well-known players been assembled 
on a single stage. Had each name been 
printed in type of its accustomed size 
the program must have been issued in 
two or three volumes, and even George 
Tyler, who invented the all-star cast, 
might shrink from paying the salaries 
this aggregation would have demanded 
had it demanded any salaries. It was 
worth something merely to look at so 
much greatness—to catch it off guard 
and without dignity, in a playful and 
frolicsome mood. Who among us in the 
least regretted his twenty dollars per 
seat when he had heard the composer 
of “The Serenade” addressed four 
times running as “Vic,” and wasn’t any 

extravagance in the matter of premi- 

ums fully justified when John Drew 
descended from his upper box to im- 
print a chaste uncle’s kiss or an uncle’s 
chaste kiss, upon the serenely beautiful 
brow of Ethel Barrymore? 

Here, indeed, we had two shows for 
a single price of admission. Robert 
Warwick and Herbert Corthell min- 
gled with the common people as though 
they had been ordinary mortals, and 
Frank Reicher, who recently made a 
great hit as Ferrand in “The Pigeon” 
at the Little Theatre, was on-hand with 
his wife—the same pretty, plump Ger- 
man wife he had in the days of his 


obscurity at Hammerstein’s. Mr. and. 


Mrs. “Jimmie” Forbes were there with 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Selwyn, compos- 
ing an authors’ union infinitely more 
formidable than that which recently has 
been given so much space in the maga- 
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zine sections, while Augustus Thomas, 
and Henry Blossom, and Harry B. 
Smith, and Glen MacDonough, iii 
Charles Klein were present in person 
and their dress suits to give dramatic 
literature a boost. Grace George, look- 
ing especially lovely in—well, looking 
especially lovely, sat-with William A. 
Brady, as was-to have been expected, 
and “Jerry” Siegel sat with difficulty, 
as was also to have béen expected when 
one considers the width of the seats at 
the Manhattan. Altogether, the lay pub- 
lic had reason to be interested in The 
Lambs’ Gambol, and, in view of the 
fact that this one performance netted 
over $30,000, it may not be too much 
to “i that the lay public was inter- 
ested. 


Ditto 


“THE Minstrel First Part” began 
with Lambs Joseph Herbert and Ray- 
mond Hitchcock rattling the bones, and 
the tambos in the hands of Lambs 
Frank Doane and Eddie Foy. It should 
be set down at once that Lamb Hitch- 
cock’s hair is as drunken when bru- 
nette as when blonde, and that Lamb 
Foy can juggle a tambourine as fear- 
fully and wonderfully as he juggles 
English. Lamb Foy, indeed, proved 
one of the joys of the show, and his 
appearance as a messenger boy, in 
search of John Drew, was the funniest 
feature of the “after-piece.” 

Again we digress. i 

Lamb David Bispam! most pom- 
pous of interlocutors since the days of 
Will H. West, elicited from Lamb 
Hitchcock the information that he felt 
“like a hobble skirt—giving a good 
show and deceiving no one.” Then 
Lamb John McCloskey sang “I Hear 
You Calling Me,” and Lamb Hitchcock 
wanted to know whether “she was a 
telephone girl or a chambermaid.” 
Lamb Foy, whose voice, as usual, sug- 
gested that he-might have been a lamb 
with mint julep, caroled a ditty, yclept 
“Put on Your Old High Hat,” and 
after introducing a second relay ‘of end 
men, in Lambs Jefferson De Angelis 
and Nat M. Wills, Lamb Bispham fa- 
vored us with “Danny Deever.” We 
had heard it before, but we enjoyed it, 
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and Vanderheyden Fyles, who writes 
for THe GrEEN Book MacGazINE, 
looked self-conscious when the singer 
came to the part about “Files-on- 
Parade,” 

There was a great deal more “first 
part,” of much the same sort, in the 
course of which we heard Lambs Nat 
M. Wills, Charles Evans, George Ham- 
lin, John Hendricks, and Andrew 
Mack, with a triple sextette, in con- 
clusion, warbling Lambs George V. 
Hobart and Victor Herbert’s “I Want 
to be a Good Lamb.” Following the 
expression of this ambition, nearly all 
the actors in the world appeared in the 
assassination scene from “Julius Ce- 
sar,” by Lamb William Shakespeare, 
with music “composed for grand or- 
chestra” by Lambs Frank Saddler and 
John L. Golden. This accompaniment, 
it must be confessed, will add very 
little to the laurels of Lamb Shake- 
speare, and nothing whatever to the 
laurels of Lambs Saddler and Golden. 

“The Body of Cesar,’ which was 
“Julius” set to music, enlisted the serv- 
ices of Lambs James O’Neill, Robert 
Mantell, Frederick Warde, Wilton 
Lackaye, William Farnum, Dustin Far- 
num, Charles J. Ross, William Court- 
leigh, Frank Gillmore, William J. Kel- 
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ly, Vincent Serrano, Brandon Tynan, 
Robert Edeson, Edward Abeles, Slay- 
ton White and Fritz Williams, and, 
without exception, was the poorest per- 
formance of any part of “Julius Ce- 
sar” I ever saw. 

Lamb David Warfield, assisted by 
Lamb Fred Niblo, next appeared “in 
his famous creation, ‘The Hat Ped- 
dler,’ ” offering for sale several decrepit 
derbies “made in Third Avenue—only 
two blocks from Fifth.” Lamb War- 
field’s “famous creation” wasn’t quite 
as funny as it used to be at Weber & 
Fields’. Lamb Joseph Grismer then 
came out with a special copy of the 
souvenir program, autographed by all 
actors and apparently bound by Lamb 
Elbertus Hubbard. Lamb Grismer an- 
nounced that a similar copy was pur- 
chased two years ago by the late Henry 
B. Harris for $600, and—how much 
did we bid? 

We bid—that is to say, Lamb Charles 





THE PUBLIC WAS GREATLY INTERESTED IN " THE LAMBS’ GAMBOL”” 
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“SO MANY STARS, 


G. Gates bid $675, which only goes to 
show the increased cost of living. When 
the bidder was asked for his name, Mr. 
Gates, meek as a lamb—and surely this 
simile owes its existence to the Lambs’ 
Club—replied: “Just a good Lamb.” 
This, then, was the meaning of that 
triple sextette. To be “a good Lamb” is 
to be able to pay $675 for a single book. 
Little children, who would not be “a 
good Lamb?” 

The real hit of the evening was 
scored by Lambs Montgomery and 
Stone, of “The Wizard of Oz,” “The 
Red Mill” and “The Old Town,” in “a 
musical terpsichorean exhibition of the 
manly art,” entitled “The Main Bout.” 
This proved to be a prize fight set to 
music, with Lambs Thomas Wise and 
Frank McIntyre as bottle holders, and 
the two principals doing the various in- 
genious steps and funny falls for which 
they are justly celebrated. Subsequent- 
ly, we had “A Dance Dream,” with 
Lamb Van Rensselaer Wheeler doing 
the dreaming, and Lambs Paul Evans, 
Effingham Pinto, Hassard Short, Bald- 
win Sloane, Jack Devereaux and Er- 
nest Truex, dressed as maidens of sev- 
eral periods, stepping out of a gold 
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SO MANY LEADS” 


frame to do the dancing, This was an 
attractive number and scored heavily. 

“The Actors’ Fund Fair,” which 
served as “after-piece,” enlisted the 
whole strength of the company, and 
was fairly amusing. Its best part was 
a review in which well known actors 
crossed the stage wearing the make- 
ups of their favorite rdles. One felt a 
real thrill at seeing Charles Hopper 
again as Chimmy Fadden, Vincent Ser- 
rano as Denton in “Arizona,” Charles 
E. Evans as J. McCorker in “A Parlor 
Match,” Robert Edeson as Strongheart, 
Wilton Lackaye as Svengali in “Trilby,” 
David Warfield as the Music Master, 
and, most of all, James O'Neill as the 
Count of Monte Cristo. Also, it was 
pleasant to renew our acquaintance 
with Frank McIntyre in “The Travel- 
ing Salesman,” William Riley Hatch in 
“Paid in Full,’ Frank Gillmore in 
“Such a Little Queen,” Edward S. 
Abeles in “Brewster’s Millions,” Digby 
Bell in “Mr. Pipp,” Dustin Farnum in 
“The Virginian,” and Thomas A. Wise 
in “The Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
We felt as though, like Lamb Van 
Rensselaer Wheeler, we had dropped 
off to sleep and begun dreaming. 
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Time it was for dreams. Midnight 
had struck when the curtain fell and 


. The Lambs started for Washington, 


there to begin a road tour that included 
also Baltimore, Atlantic City, Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn, Newark, Springfield, 
Boston and two return performances at 
the Century Theatre, New York. The 
audience distributed itself among the 
caravanseries of Broadway, and I came 
home to Jake. 


“The Pirates of Penzance” 


DID you ever read “The Pirates of 
Penzance?” 

I don’t mean did you ever see 
“The Pirates of Penzance;” did 
you ever read it? 

Of course, not! 

Some people don’t know 
how to enjoy themselves. 

A young couple of my 
acquaintance, long on love 
but short on cash, last year 
decided to have one sum- 
mer in the country. 
Neither of them ever had 
been nearer to nature than 
at Bronx Park. They rent- 
ed a comfortable cottage, 
with a bed of pretty green 
growing things in the yard, 
and, by subsisting princi- 
pally on boiled rice and 
baked beans, managed 
to run through the sea- vere 
son without running 
through their savings. 







we read “The Pirates of Penzance.” © 


Never before was such a dinner! We 
laughed until the tears ran down our 
cheeks into the soup, and the waiters 
thought we were quite mad. “The Pi- 
rates” contains so much wit that never 
gets over the footlights—not even when 
the management has been able to en- 
gage a tenor with a sense of humor, 
which isn’t often. Take, for example, 
the stage directions for the rendering 
of the Policemen’s Chorus—forte when 
danger is far away, and pianissimo the 
moment the pirates appear in the of- 
fing. Could anything be funnier? 

There is no such thing as a bad per- 
formance of “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance;” that given at the Casino 
by about the same company that 
presented “Patience” at the Lyric 
_ wasnt half 
bad. De Wolf 
Hopper, who 

was so com- 

pletely out of the 

picture as Bunthorne, 
proved a genuine joy as 

“Edward, a Sergeant of 
Police.” I can’t remember to 
have seen the part played 
with more extra dry drollery. 
One wishes, however, that 
Mr. Hopper could break him- 
self of the habit of assisting 
the late Sir William Gilbert 
in the matter of lyrics. It 
takes temerity to put one’s 
poetry alongside Sir Wil- 
liam’s. Mr. Hopper’s addi- 






At the end of the year, joszpnine yacopy as Taz tions to “A Policeman’s Lot 
the original occupants GRAY-HAIRED OLD NuRSE is Not a Happy One” are per- 
of the cottage came |'% THE PIRATES OF PEN- fectly good verse, apart from 


ZANCE”’ 
down,. and wanted to ms 


know. why my friends had not touched 
the asparagus, or the peas, or any of 
the other green growing things in the 
richest garden that ever went to seed. 
Just so, millions of men and women 
get their giggles from the comic week- 
lies, or the Sunday supplements, when, 
for a few cents, they might possess 
themselves of such mines of merriment 
as the libretti of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With Me went to dinner with me one 
night last winter, and, between courses, 


the fact that the meter is off 
and that the lines don’t rhyme, but still 
the contrast is rather painful. 

Vocally and _ histrionically, Eugene 
Cowles, George J. MacFarlane and 
Blanche Duffield are excellent as the 
Pirate Chief, General Stanley, and his 
daughter, Mabel—which réle, by the 
way, was sung over here originally, in 
1879, by a lady named Blanche Roose- 
velt. Arthur Aldridge, the light tenor 
comedian whose ignorance of the art 
of acting seriously marred last year’s 
revival of “Pinafore,” sings delight- 
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fully, but is not yet up to the dramatic 
possibilities of Frederic. 

Josephine Jacoby makes the gray old 
nurse, Ruth, quite the prettiest girl in 
the company. Her singing is not re- 
markable. The chorus makes fairly 
musical sounds, and is not uncomely, 
though no one with an eye for the 
beautiful can ever cease regretting 
that Sir William put his pirates into 
tights. The average male chorister in 
tights has an unfortunate tendency to- 
ward suggesting that useful but unor- 
namental article of domestic value, the 
hairpin. One recalls what an English 
wit said of a certain bow-legged prima 
donna—“‘Her calves are so far apart 
that they can’t hear each other bleat.” 


Hammerstein’s Roof Garden 


THE elevator man at Hammerstein’s 
wears a rose in his hat, which may be 
taken to mean that he will go as far 
as you like. In these days, that is as far 
as the roof, which has been trans- 
formed. into what the program calls 
“La Jardin des Fleurs.” There are 
roses red, and violets blue, and creep- 
ing vines, and geraniums—all made of 
paper—every way one turns, and 
pretty maidens give you a posy as you 
enter “to assist in lending beauty to 
the floral effect.” 

In the back yard of the roof garden 
—which is to say in the part of it atop 
the Theatre Republic—is a “real ice 
pond;” on which takes place a “real ice 
carnival.” Even in that part of Utah 
where sun and altitude combine to pro- 
duce snow and strawberries at the 
same time, I have never seen a plainer 
case of extremes meeting. “The Old 
Farm in Winter Garb” is what the 
program calls it, and, in this respect, 
“The Old Farm” has the advantage of 
the “Six Female Skating Beauties,” 
whose winter garb consists chiefly of 
an Elizabethan ruff and a diaphanous 
scarf of the sort that we used to drape 
over grandma’s picture. The garrulous 
program declares that these “unique 
costumes” were made by Madame Lu- 
cille—which is very like giving some 
landscape gardener credit for a mi- 
rage. 
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_ I don’t know much about dressmak- 
ing, but, as a dramatic critic, I should 
say that, with these “unique costumes,” 
Lady Duff Gordon has been singularly 
unsuccessful in preserving the unities. 
There is a perfect hiatus between the. 
first and second acts, and the last act 
has been omitted altogether. However, 
no one has done more to popularize 
skating. During the twenty minutes in- 
termission in which the “female beau- 
ties” do their work, the back yard sug- 
gests an ice plant far less than it sug- 
gests a rubber plant. 

I shall riever learn to love vaude- 
ville, but Hammerstein’s opening bill 
must have occasioned enthusiasm 
among those who do. A Jap, who mod- 
estly calls himself “The Great Asahi,” 
does astonishing things in legerdemain, 
and one very pretty trick, in which 
he causes water to spout from every- 
thing he touches. The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre With Me predicts a 
splendid future for Asahi in Wall 
Street. Charlie Ahearn’s Comedians 
give a really funny exhibition of knock- 
about bicycle riding, and then there is 
“Creatore’s Band of Eighteen,” headed 
by a passable mimic of the original 
Creatore. This mimic preserves the 
Creatore ideal that band leading is an 
acrobatic feat. Four times during his 
rendering of “Il Trovatore” we thought 
Creatore was about to bite one of the 
cornettists, but he never did. 

The remainder of the program is of 
the usual kind, including—probably for 
the benefit of persons who miss the 
“female beauties’—a lady, described 
as Mile. Deodima, whose “unique cos- 
tumes” are thrown on her by a stereop- 
ticon. Few of the costumes fit well, but 
this is a cheap way of dressing, and 
should appeal to all husbands. “La Jar- 
din des Fleurs” is the only roof garden 
seriously in the field this summer, Mr. 
Ziegfeld having decided to defer his 
production of “The Follies of 1912,” 
and it should do an excellent business. 
With “female beauties” undressed by 
Lucille to appeal to one’s love of art— 
or nature—and the invitation “to assist 
in lending beauty to the floral effect” to 
appeal to one’s vanity, one cannot well 
be bored at Hammerstein’s. 











A STAR 


IN ECLIPSE 


A short-story of a woman who 
was trying to forget the stage 
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| [ie wastin’ away—just wast- 
S in’ away,” muttered the old 

Rancher, almost as if he were 
talking to himself. 

“Every symptom of _ tuberculosis, 
but not a single germ,” the Doctor 
added, with professional detachment. 

“If she would only say something— 
complain a little,” the Lawyer observed 
morosely, “we might be able to help 
her. As it is, we’re in the dark. Baf- 
fled—and by a fool sick girl who don’t 
want any friends.” 

The scene was a small town of the 
new West, nestled down in a fertile val- 
ley of the Cordilleran plateau, and 
known to the postal authorities as Be- 
gonia, Colo. - It had neat homes and 
capable wives and telephones and a 
railroad train every twenty-four hours, 
but still, by the urban mind, it would 
be regarded as absurdly remote from 
civilization. Comfort and peace and 
honest toil were to be found there, but 
not luxury and taxicabs. 

This melancholy conversation was in 
progress in the back room of Begonia’s 
leading drug store, which had been a 
saloon before Prohibition came—a 
place that by virtue of its iniquitous 
past could be used by the male citizens 
of the town as a club-house, a board 
of trade, and a Masonic lodge-hall. As 
stimuli to the talk, there were stogies 
and ice-cream sodas; perhaps that was 
partly why it had taken such a pessi- 
mistic turn. 
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The person so dismally under discus- 
sion was not the wife or a girl-child 
of any dweller in Begonia or its tribu- 
tary region; she was a “lady”—an out- 
lander, therefore, and not indigenous, 
by that very label. She had come from 
Lord-knows-where, and belonged to 
Gawd-knows-who. A mystery, in 
short, was this disturber of happiness, 
a type beyond classification; and 
though Begonia, as a social unit, was 
not at all keen for mysterious “ladies,” 
she had charmed her way into ‘its heart, 
from the outset. 

Six months before she had stepgell 
off a train from the East, to be identi- 
fied by the local land-boomer as Miss 
Kirby, the purchaser, by correspond- 
ence, of a quarter-section of young ap- 
ple orchard and a so-called bungalow. 
She was pale and dark and slender, 
neither young nor old; refined, when 
her manners were contrasted with Be- 
gonia etiquette; not exactly pretty, but 
with an allure that caught,the eye. The 
inhabitants, after much discussion, had 
finally agreed that the secret of her 
undeniable attractiveness was “chick” 
—a word whose reputation was 
vouched for by the editor of the Be- 
gonia Bugle. 

Miss Kirby had taken possession of 
her place quietly, had engaged a hired 
man for agricultural purposes and a 
collie dog for company, and had then 
settled down to mind her own business 
—an occupation which, in such com- 
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munities, is almost as hopeless as try- 
ing to solve the secret of perpetual 
motion. She sought no friends, but 
friends, nevertheless—clumsy, officious 
and true-hearted—were forced upon 
her. She gave no confidences, and ex- 
changed no gossip; the women could 
not arouse her to conversational activ- 
. ity with stories of shopping expeditions 
to Denver, nor could the men excite 
her interest with sagas of business 
trips to Chicago. She listened as if 
she did not hear and replied in mono- 
syllables; her eyes seemed always to be 
yearning for something beyond the 
horizon. 

It was at last decided, by only a few 
dissenting votes, that she was an East- 
ern society woman who had been dis- 
appointed im love and was nursing a 
broken heart. The range-rider who 
had declared that in passing her place 
late one night he had heard her singing 
a lively ditty—‘“most like one of them 
ballet girls”’—was generally convicted 
of a tendency toward alcoholism, and 
his testimony was therefore stricken 
from the record. 

Whatever Miss Kirby’s ailment, spir- 
itual or physical, time and the moun- 
tain air had no power over it. She 

thinner and paler and more for- 
orn as the weeks passed by. The Doc- 
tor busily denied the rumor that she 
was a “lunger,” and vainly prescribed 
tonics and long walks; the Lawyer or- 
dered five fashion magazines in her 
mame; and the Rancher saw to it that 
she always had enough fresh meat in 
her larder to stock a butcher’s shop. 

These three were her most flagrant 
allies. Being free from matrimonial 
designs, for one reason or another, 
they made their devotion a bond of 
mutual fellowship. Their sessions at 
the drug store had, in fact, been de- 
fined by the wit of the village as “The 
Kirby Club.” 

There were more sad words and 
sadder silences after the remarks re- 
corded above; and finally the Rancher 
brought his personal agony to a cli- 
max : 


“It’s pretty tough on Teddy, too.” 
This Teddy was his only son, the 
apple of his eye, to whom nothing had 
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been denied, not even a college educa- 
tion. The youth had fallen head over 
heels in love with Miss Kirby, and had 
received mo encouragement. whatso- 
ever, so he too had sunk into a de- © 
pressed state of mind, solaced.in part 
by excursions to Cajion, or even as far 
as Pueblo, in search of liquor. 

The others, however, failed to con- 
dole with the Rancher in regard to 
Teddy— 

“Well, here you are, glooming over 
Miss Kirby again!” 

The door swung open, admitting the 
cheery New Yorker, a visiting alien 
whose purpose in and about Begonia 
was to track down and slay as many 
deer as the game laws permitted, His 
remark was received with laconic 
grunts of assent, for, being given to 
puttees and khaki riding-clothes of a 
well-tailored cut, he was a fellow of in- 
ferior caste in the eyes of the native- 
born. 

“I think I'll join-this club myself,” 
he contmued brightly, dropping into a 
chair and ordering stogies and _ice- 
cream sodas all around. He was there- 
upon moodily accepted as a member on 
probation, 

“There certainly is something the 
matter with our winsome fellow-towns- 
woman,” he ran on briskly. “Now 
here we are, four able-bodied men. We 
ought to be able to fix it up between 
us. First of all, though, let’s diagnose 
the case; eh, Doc? What is your opin- 
ion, as a man of science?” 

The Doctor contented himself with 
a negative affirmation. 

“No germs,” he asserted, with con- 
viction. 

“She aint eatin’ right. She don’t 
know how to cook;”’ growled the 
Rancher. 

“She don’t get any mail from her 
folks,” the Lawyer suggested. 

“Well, brothers,’ the New Yorker 
declared, “these ideas, bacteriological, 
gastronomic and epistolary, which you 
have advanced, are all right in their 
way, but they do not get down to cases. 
Now, let’s examine the matter care- 
fully. What do you know about Miss 
Kirby before she dropped into your 
midst with a suit case in one hand and 











a deed to an apple ranch in the other? 
Nothing at all, eh? Well, charter 
* members of the Kirby club, the ne- 
ophyte before you is going to put you 
to shame. J know something!” 

“Vou se 

The Rancher, the Doctor and the 
Lawyer exclaimed in chorus, with vari- 
ous subtle shades of suspicion and envy. 

“Yes, me. In proof of which I 
hereby submit Exhibit A.” 

The New Yorker drew from his 
breast pocket a folded piece of paper 
and waved it triumphantly. Then he 
bade them look, as he explained: 

“Up in my shack, I discovered that 
the mattress, instead of being filled 
with the hair or feathers that promote 
comfortable sleeping in the haunts of 
civilization, was stuffed with various 
odds and ends of old paper—not to 
mention the geological specimens, 
horse-shoes, and rusty hardware which 
it also contains. Last night, being un- 
able to slumber on account of the 
horse-shoes, I determined to pass my 
wakeful hours by light reading, and so 
pulled a handful of literature out of 
the bed. My eye lit upon this page 
from an illustrated magazine, and the 
mystery of Miss Kirby was solved! 
Behold! Gaze upon it! My account 
of its finding, though fantastic, is more 
or less accurate.” 

The others stared in wonderment, for 
there, central attraction of a page of 
pictures entitled “Stars of the Lyric 
Stage,” was a speaking half-tone like- 
ness of Miss Kirby, most marvelously 
arrayed. Under it was the motto: 
“Miss Violet Dawn, who has made a 
triumphant stellar début on Broadway 
in “The Maid of Mardi Gras.’ ” 

“An actress!’ they gasped in unison. 

“She wont admit it,” the New York- 
er remarked, to qualify the indictment. 
“I -went up to see her this morning, 
and: showed her the picture. She 
grabbed it like money from home— 
and then had the nerve to deny that 
she and Violet Dawn are one and the 
same lady. She confessed the resem- 
blance, but not the identity.” 

“Are you sure?” the Doctor asked. 

“Positive. I remember this Dawn 
girl as a singing ingénue over whom 
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New York went crazy—for a while. 
That was only a few years ; 
never saw her myself, but I’ve been 
told she was the real thing, by people 
who knew. Well, she was starred in 
that Mardi Gras show, and was a 
knock-out; the next season she came 
back with a flivver—which means fail- 
ure on Broadway—and she followed it 
with another. Couldn’t put anything 
else over, it seemed. Then she dropped 
out of sight—out of my sight, at any 
rate. The newspapers and the lobster 
palaces knew her no more.” 

“What language is our friend speak- 
ing?” the Lawyer asked the Doctor, 
with irrelevant sarcasm. 

““Manhattanese, of course,” the New 
Yorker retorted. “I forgot for the 
time being that I was addressing an 
agricultural society. I trust, however, 
that you get me?” 

“In part,” the Lawyer admitted; and 
the Rancher observed with an air of 
worldly wisdom that he had been in 
New York once himself. 

“And now,” resumed the New York- 
er, “I find Violet Dawn wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air, under an 
alias, and apparently passing into a de- 
cline. What’s the answer?” 

“Was she a good actress?” asked the 
Rancher, soberly. aa 

“Too clever for the low-brows,” the 
New Yorker answered. “That’s why 
she failed.” 

“You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion.” 

A great light dawned upon the New 
Yorker, and then he laughed in the 
Rancher’s weather-beaten face. 

“With the usual grossness of the 
bucolic mind, you mean: was she a bad 
woman?—how should I know? I’m 
willing to give her the benefit of the 
doubt; aren’t you?” 

Then the Doctor broke in sharply. 

“All this has nothing to do with the 
case,” he said.. “In the first place, I 
don’t believe the story at all. In the 
second, even if it is true, how will its 
knowledge help us to help Miss Kirby 
—which is what we are all here for?” 

“Now, listen to me,” the New York- 
er exclaimed. “I’ve got an idea. One 
thing that Miss Kirby, or Miss Dawn, 
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or Miss What’s-her-name needs is to 
be cheered up. Do you agree? Well, 
then, we'll give a show, and we'll put 
her in the leading rédle. This town 
needs some excitement anyway.” 

He settled back in his chair, after 
making this suggestion, with a con- 
scious air of intellectual superiority, 
. and let the discussion rage. The oth- 
ers, staggered by the idea of amateur 
theatricals, were full of objections and 
inquiries. It couldn’t be done. The 
town had never heard of such a thing. 
Where could they find the talent? 
What show could they put on? How 
could they get a hall? What good 
would it do, anyway? Et cetera, ad 
libitum. 

But the New Yorker overruled them 
all, saying, “Leave it to me.” He 
would be the impresario, the stage 
manager, the leading comedian, and the 
press agent. He would organize a com- 
pany and see to it that everything went 
off creditably. Teddy, the Rancher’s 
son, would be useful as a one-man 
orchestra. The fair daughters of the 
valley would serve as choristers. He 
himself would underwrite the expense. 
Upon his own showing, the New York- 
ef was a man of infinite resource. 

Deeply impressed, but a little trou- 
bled in their hearts, the Rancher, the 
Doctor and the Lawyer went their 
ways, after taking oath not to reveal 
Miss Kirby’s lyric past to the wives of 
their bosoms or to anyone else; and not 
to speak to her about it until given per- 
mission by the masterful New Yorker. 

Then that amiable and loquacious 
gentleman went to work. He gave 
himself to the task at hand with a zeal 
that was almost professional. 

His first step was to wire East for 
the libretto and score of “The Maid 
of Mardi Gras,” offering a handsome 
royalty. for the use of that extinct music- 
al comedy at one performance. These 
secured, he ordered an assorted set of 
the old costumes, which had been 
stored away as food for the moths. He 
contracted for the church auditorium, 
promising that the proceeds of this 
profane entertainment should be con- 
tributed to the fund for home and for- 
eign missions, He engaged the Be- 
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gonian carpenter and sign-painter, and 
put them to work building scenery. His 
activities were so persistent and per- 
vasive that he seriously interfered with 
the harvesting that season. 

Rehearsals began; the New Yorker 
was stage director and comedian ; Ted- 
dy was orchestra and musical leader, 
at a rented piano; and the members of 
the church choir were cast for the 
heavy singing roles. The Rancher was 
allowed to play the venerable father; 
the Doctor, the Spanish duke; and the 
Lawyer, the penniless lover. Teddy 
clamored for this part, but he was 
sternly thrust back to the piano stool 
and ordered to labor diligently with the 
inharmonic chorus, recruited from 
prairie, range, and upland. 

At the start the New Yorker an- 
nounced that the leading réle of Adele, 
the beautiful Creole, queen of Mardi 
Gras, would be taken by a talented un- 
known, specially engaged for the oc- 
casion, Day after day passed, how- 
ever, without an Adele. The New 
Yorker read her part to give the cues, 
and swore by all the deer he hoped to 
shoot that she would be forthcoming 
at. the proper moment. The others 
were dubious, but they trusted him and 
toiled on. 

At the dress rehearsal, there was 
still no Adele. Three would-be-prima 
donnas, two of them buxom matrons 
and the third a marriageable but un- 
claimed school teacher, stepped out of 
the chorus to apply for the rdle, :pro- 
testing that they already knew it by 
heart. Then the New Yorker made a 
speech, pleading for patience and 
pledging his personal honor that the 
show would not be without a star on 
the night of nights which was to come. 
“T may add, ladies and gentlemen, col- 
leagues and comedians, that she will 
not disappoint you. She will establish 
once and for all time, the fame of Be- 

‘onia as a theatrical dsr | center.” 
t was a neat and convincing little ora- 
tion, almost worthy of a manager who 
finds that his irresponsible star has 
fallen “ill” in the middle of the second 
act. The Begonians dispersed to their. 
firesides, filled with amazement and 


suspense. 











“Standing room only” was the rule 
® at the little frame church the next even- 
© ing. Vociferous with excitement, an 


audience which represented the popula-. 


tion of two counties, three valleys and 
five mountains held itself in readiness 
for the parting of the curtain. 

“Town hall to-night!’ was the blithe 
New Yorker’s salute when he strolled 
into Miss Kirby’s living-dining-sitting- 
room, as the crowds were gathering at 
the church. “We're giving a show 
down at the meeting-house, Miss Kir- 
by, and I’m the committee of one ap- 
pointed to take you. Of course it will 
be a bore, but—” 

It wasn’t going to be a bore to Miss 
Kirby, if the flame of animation that 
lit up her hollow eyes into smouldering 
fires of topaz was trustworthy evi- 
dence. She let the dinner dishes go 
unbathed; she cast off her unbecoming 
ranch clothes for a piquant shirt-waist 
and tailored-skirt effect in less time 
than the New Yorker thought femi- 
ninely possible, and had sharp words 
for Tony, the hired man, because of a 
two minutes’ delay in saddling her 
pony. 

“Come behind the scenes with me, 
before it begins,” suggested the New 
Yorker at the church door,” and see 
how we're doing things. It looks like 
a real theatre.” : 

She came, she saw, she was trans- 
figured. New vitality seemed to glow 
in her anaemic blood; her cheeks 
flamed; she chattered like mad. 

“There goes the overture—Teddy at 
the piano,” said the New Yorker. 
“Three minutes more, and the opening 
chorus will begin to sing ‘We are the 
merry villagers, tra la, tra la, tra la.’ 
Want to go out in front now, Miss 
Kirby ?” 

“No, I would like to stay here and 
watch it from the wings,” she whis- 
pered. “Oh, if I could only be in it!” 

“You can if you want to,” the New 
Yorker remarked carelessly. “I’m the 
stage manager, you know, and I’ve 
been holding a small part for you.” 

“But it’s too late to learn it now.” 

_ “Oh, it’s only a line or two. Here 
is the ’script. Look it over while I ring 
up.” 
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He dropped a type-written “part” 
into her lap. She glanced at its cover 
and read: “Adele in ‘The Maid of 
Mardi Gras.’” A mist seemed to pass 
before her eyes. Then, as the curtain 
parted, she heard a roar of applause, 
and familiar music—music that seemed 
to be a part of her very soul. The 
make-shift stage and the awkward, 
grotesque chorus that filled it faded out 
of her sight, for she was crying si- 
lently; but she saw another stage, in 
her mind’s eye, flooded with light, filled 
with lithe, charming dancers, and an 
audience that was a billow of evening 
dress, Had it all been a dream, then, 
and was she waking up to the wonder- 
ful reality once more? 

She felt a man’s arm go around her, 
and heard the New Yorker’s voice say- 
ing: 

“You’re not going to faint, are you?” 

“Where’s the cqstume?” she 
screamed back at him viciously, above 
the shrieking of the chorus. “Dont 
you know I go on in ten minutes?” 


If Miss Kirby, alias Violet Dawn, 
had been Sarah Bernhardt and Mary 
Garden rolled into one, Begonia could 
not have been more highly impressed. 
When she dashed out for her first en- 
trance, short-skirted, silk-stockinged, 
singing “Mardi Gras is the Day for 
Me” to a _ quick-step dance—when 
she soared off into the sentimental bal- 
lad, “Where the White Magnolias 
Bloom; when she gurgled the syn- 
copated Afric melody of “Louisiana 
Lady ;” when she swept into the first 
act’s emotional finale that begins: 

Journeys end with lovers’ meeting, 
But I wander unconsoled; 

I have found love false and fleeting, 
Bitter-sweet and burning cold— 

Well, they will be talking about it 
on the other side of the Rockies for 
ten years to come. 

And the New Yorker, looking on 
from the “prompt side” and directing 
the work of his Begonia coryphées, 
knew that he had planned and wrought 
well. 


One week later the four altruists 
who had given “The Maid of Mardi 
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Gras” to astounded Begonia met again, 
in their accustomed rendezvous. It was 
to be the final session of “The Kirby 
Club.” That organization had outlived 
its usefulness. 

“We've got to hand it to you,” said 
the Lawyer to the New Yorker. “She’s 
been a different woman since that 
show.” 

“T never saw such an improvement, 
physical and mental, in all my profes- 
sional career,” added the Doctor. “It 
proves what a little recreation and re- 
laxation can do.” 

“But just the same, I can’t under- 
Stand why it should. have made any 

difference at all,” observed the slow- 
thinking Rancher. 

“Did you ever hear of nostalgia?” 
the New Yorker asked abruptly. 

“Certainly ; home-sickness,” the Doe- 
tor answered dogmatically. 

“Men die of it sometimes—strong, 
young men. It chokes the heart and 
soul out of them, and the body wilts 
and pines away. It’s a mighty queer 
business.” 

The New Yorker paused impres- 
sively. 

“She was home-sick, then?” This 
from the Rancher. 

“No, not the way you think. As a 
matter of fact, she has no home but 
this town—and never had.” 

“Then why—?” 

“This was a different kind of home- 
sickness, and the worst kind. A 
French doctor once gave it a name: 
Nostalgie de la rampe—the home- 
sickness of the footlights. You see, 
the stage is like a fever, an addiction, 
a vice, that gets into the blood and 
burns and burns. We find a good deal 
of it back on Broadway. It’s a pas- 
sion, or a madness. It’s worse than 
hate, worse than love; for it will not 
let them forget. Women have it harder 
than men; they may marry millionaires 
and retire from the chorus—but they 


must. return to the lights, in the end. 
Something like moths, you see. They 
can’t help it. And they die of it, some 
of them, if they stay away too long. 
Bourgoin, an old French actress, she 
died. And this girl would have died 
too, I think.” 

“Then why did she come out here 
at all?” asked-the incredulous Doctor. 

“She’s told me all about that. She 
used to be a star. She had hard luck. 
She failed. Managers laughed at her. 
Critics ridiculed her. At last she found 
that she could do nothing but go back 
into the ranks again. Her pride would 
not tolerate that, so she slipped away 
like a wounded creature, and came 
here, where no one knew her, to live 
quietly on her savings. She tried to 
return to the simple life. But she 
wasn’t strong enough to do it. She 
was, dying by inches of her nostalgia. 
And now, she’s going back.” 

“Well, it’s beyond me,” sighed the 
Lawyer. “Thank Heaven there are no 
actresses in my family.” 

The Rancher suddenly smote the 
table and exclaimed: 

“Going back to the stage, is she? 


- Well, then, my boy Teddy sha’n’t mar- 


ry her!” 

“Oh, no fear,” the New Yorker an- 
swered serenely. “Of course, Teddy 
could never afford to be a prima don- 
na’s husband. And then, you know, 
she’s going to marry me.” 


Miss Violet Dawn, née Kirby, con- 
firmed the announcement of her senti- 
mental attachment to the New Yorker 
with gusto, and informed Begonia, with 
captivating fervor, that he was “an 
angel.” To this he quizzically retorted 
that he hoped his saintliness would not 
be too expensive. And so, before they 
started back East, they were married 
in Begonia’s solitary church, which 
Miss Kirby persisted in calling “the 
theatre.” 





IT HAS ALL 
HAPPENED BEFORE 
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“ The old-fashioned manager” 
shows that there's nothing 


new under the stage sun 
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By ARCHIE BELL 
prmccmncinile 


HE company managers and 
the actors who have entrée 
to the old gentleman’s little 


private office beyond the cloak-room of 
the theatre rightly consider him an 
“old-fashioned manager.” He spends 
four or five hours each day beside 
the old walnut desk, writes a few let- 
ters, reads those letters that are ad- 
dressed to him, and then leaning back 
in his big leather-cushioned chair, he 
smokes cigars and contemplates the au- 
tographed photographs of Booth, Jef- 
ferson, and Fanny Janauschek hanging 
on the wall. There is a letter from Mod- 
jeska thanking him for some little cour- 
tesy or attention, a program of a mem- 
orable performance when Booth and 
Barrett played “Othello.” These are the 
souvenirs of his long life in the theatre. 
His memory has spanned the lapse of 
years from the “good old days” of 
which we hear so much, to the “com- 
mercialized theatre” of the present, 
which is a commonplace wail of to-day. 

“To my mind the American theatre 
has never seen the equal of Fanny 
Janauschek as a tragic actress,” he says 
‘to the group that joins him for a smoke 
and an invitation to “reminisce” a little. 
“But there’s no use thinking that Fan- 
ny’s equal wont bob up some day. We 
have no Edwin Booth or Joe Jefferson 
just at present, but perhaps their suc- 
ceéssors are born and are now in school 


preparing for their careers—perhaps 
they’ve already started on the stage and 
we haven’t noticed. them yet. You re- 
member Richard Mansfield was acting 
a long time before he demonstrated 
what big things he was capable of doing, 
Everything moves in a cycle in the thea- 
tre, everything—not only plays, but 
playwrights, actors and actresses. Noth- 
ing happens in the theatre that hasn’t 
happened before. Any of you, just name 
something that strikes you as brand 
new.” 

“The problem play,’ ventured a 
Young Person, who leaned back in his 
chair and puffed furiously at his cigar, 
conscious of having said something that 
proved his superior knowledge. 


Merely a Name 


“PROBLEM play nothing!” said the 
Old-Fashioned Manager in a tone of 
mild reproof. “Merely a name—that’s 
all, merely a name. The so-called prob- 
lems that form the basis of so many 
plays to-day were threshed out again 
and again before the day of popular 
novels and newspapers. Problem plays 
existed long ago and were much more 
vital because they were more effective 
engines for influencing the community 
than they can possibly be to-day, when 
everybody reads the newspapers and 
when everybody seems to read the latest 
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problem. novel. Just read a few of the 
old comedies; my son; observe the snap 
and crack of their satire and you'll ob- 
serve that their authors were well ac- 
quainted with the importance of the 
Stage as a forum for the discussion of 
questions involving society and all the 
various phases of social life. We are 
merely repeating their methods of ex- 
pression and we imagine that we have 
discovered something new!” 

“But everyone writes plays nowa- 
days,’ commented a newspaper scribe. 
“People who start out in life with 
wholly different intentions, become 
playwrights with a bound. Surely that 
never happened before.” 

“As for instance—?” queried the 
elderly manager. 

“For instance—almost any of them. 
Henry Arthur Jones was a traveling 
salesman before he took up playwrit- 
ing. Augustus Thomas was a reporter; 
Winchell Smith dealt in hay, grain and 
‘feed; Eugene Presbrey was an artist; 
Edgar Selwyn had a laundry in Porto 
Rico; Thomas Dixon was a Baptist 
minister ; Rennold Wolf was a lawyer; 
Theodore Burt Sayre was a clerk in a 
drug-store; George V. Hobart was a 
cable operator in Newfoundland, and 
Stanislaus Strange sold furniture.” 

“Back to the Elizabethan idea, you 
see,” commented the Old-Fashioned 
Manager. “You know your Shakespeare, 
no doubt, although they tell me that 
‘the immortal William’s works aren’t 
read nowadays as they were when I 
was a boy. When I saw Booth, Barrett, 
Modjeska and the rest of them, I knew 
the lines of the plays almost as well as 
they did, and I was not exactly an ex- 
ception to the rule, either, I believe.” 


Times Have Changed 


“BUT, of course, times have changed 
and you don’t see so many Shake- 
spearean actors as we did when I was 
your age. They tell me we’ve outgrown 
Shakespeare and we are building a 
drama of our own. I maintain that in 
our Rooseveltian or Taftian age we are 
merely copying from the age of Eliza- 
beth and James. The theatre globe has 
just made another revolution—that’s 
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all. You young fellows know about 
Shakespeare perhaps, but you don’t take 
the trouble or time to inform your- 
selves about the period in which he , 
— or that which directly preceded © 
im.” 

“But everyone didn’t try to write 
plays like Shakespeare’s!” corrected the 
scribe, endeavoring to defend his posi- 
tion. 

“Didn’t they? Well, I’m not so cer- 
tain about that either. I’ll grant that 
none of them succeeded if they had 
such aspirations, but everybody was 
writing plays in those days and as 
Shakespeare enjoyed a pretty substan- 
tial popularity during his own lifetime, 
it is reasonable to suppose that his plays 
served as a model for his contempo- 
raries, just as they are models to-day.” 

“But, of course, playwriting was a 
more leisurely occupation then than it 
is to-day,” commented the Young 
Person. 

“Yet the editor of the first folio took 
occasion to remark that Shakespeare’s 
‘mind and hand went together,’ which 
seems to indicate speed. Let’s see now: 
I believe that William of Stratford 
wrote something like 37 plays, 154 son- 
nets and two or more long poems with- 
in a period of 25 years at the utmost. 
Forget the matter of quality altogether, 
and how many of our modern play- 
wrights can equal that record? 

“You say it was a leisurely occupa- 
tion, but on the contrary, I believe you'll 
find if you take the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter that it was an age of 
excessive speed in writing. Speed was 
not only urged, but it was praised and 
accepted as an indication of the fact 
that a writer was a master of his 
craft.” 

“Like a Hen” 


“BEN JOHNSON, who said that ref- 
erence to Shakespeare’s speed was 
praise of his greatest fault, was an ex- 
ception to the rule, and because he spent 
greater time than his contemporaries 
upon a work, he was compared to the 
hen who lays an egg and then waits 
a long time before cackling. Took it 
leisurely, did they? The other day I 
read a statement that Hal Reid, the 















American melodramatist, claimed the 
puthorship of 117 produced plays, and 
hat Owen Davis exceeded that number, 
having signed his name to something 
like 150 dramatic pieces. 

“Now these figures should be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt, it 
seems to me, but even accepting them 
as authentic, how do these prolific gen- 
tlemen of our own day of speed com- 
pare with the Elizabethan writers 
whom the historians and biographers 
would have us believe spent their days 
in bed recovering from previous nights 
and brawls at the Devil Tavern, the 
Mermaid and other coffee-houses ? 

“Clyde Fitch, who wrote sixty-odd 
plays, was said to have sacrificed quality 
to his mad rush for production. Augus- 
tus Thomas probably claims something 
like thirty or forty titles. These are our 
prolific writers. Now compare them to 
Thomas Heywood, for instance? Don’t 
remember Heywood, do you? Even his 
name is not familiar to others than 
students, perhaps, yet Thomas Hey- 
wood was probably quite a figure in the 
theatre of his day and must have been 
quite a personage in the literary circles 
of London in the early days of the sev- 
enteenth century. In the preface to his 
play called ‘The English Traveler,’ he 
spoke of that piece as one among 220 
in which he ‘had the entire hand or at 
least a main finger,’ and his work was 
not over at this time. His list of titles 
may have reached fully 250. before his 
death. 

“Then there was Dekker, also some- 
thing of a figure in the theatre just be- 
fore Heywood. Within four years it is 
certain that Dekker wrote and pro- 
duced ten plays alone, worked over or 
adapted six plays composed by others 
and was a collaborator with others, in 
about thirty plays, so that he kept up 
an average of work of about ten plays 
a year. So if writing with them was a 
leisurely occupation, what sluggards are 
the writers that give us plays to-day?” 


A Counter Query 


“PERHAPS you'll argue that this 


haste is chiefly responsible for the fact 
that Heywood, Dekker and their works 
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are unknown to-day. But to that I can 
only reply by asking you what it is likely 
the theatre-goers of a foreign country 
will know about George M. Cohan, 
George V. Hobart and Lottie Blair 
Parker three hundred years from now? 
Playwriting was more a profession than 
an art in Elizabethan days. They wrote 
at fever heat to supply the demand. 
Probably the pressure under which 
they turned over dramatic ‘copy’ was 
similar to that which confronts the 
newspaper editor in the present day.” 

The Old-Fashioned, Manager was © 
“warming to his subject,” as the politi- 
cal orators say, and as he courted ques- 
tions, ending each of his replies with a 
declaration that was likely to provoke 
discussion, one or the other of the 
smoking listeners did not fail to keep up 
the chain of inquiry. 

“You say that everybody wrote plays 
in Elizabethan days and that the writers 
were prolific exponents of speed, yet 
it’s a fact, isn’t it, that there were few 
theatres, mighty few, compared to the 
number to-day? What did they do with 
so many plays? Why did they need 
them? Why did people write them?” 

“For the same reason that they write 
them to-day, I suppose. I never wrote 
a play myself—perhaps that’s why I’m 
a happy man—but I imagine that people 
who do write plays can’t help it. If - 
they can keep out, they should never 
join the ranks of the playwrights; but 
on the other hand, if they feel that they 
are capable of writing a play and are 
certain that they have something to 
write about, the rewards are great, 
just as they always were—perhaps even 
greater than ever before, because they 
are more substantial. 

“Writers. of the older day had a 
greater distinction among their fellow- 
men, but they got small payment in 
money. To-day they get a big revenue 
from successful work, but anything like 
genuine fame is a rarity. This is com- 
pensation and perhaps just as it should 
be.” 

The Demand for Plays 


“BUT to answer your several ques- 
tions more directly. The demand for 
plays to-day is no greater than it was 
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he day. when it was possible to count 
thd theatres of London, where dramatic 
prdductions were given, upon the 
ol of one hand. Even successful 
dramas did not have what we call a 
‘run’ in the older day. When a new 
piece was brought out, it was rarely re- 
peated within the week following. Just 
why this was so I have never been able 
to determine. I guess nobody is clear on 
that point, for two weeks often elapsed 
between the first and second perform- 
ance of plays that nowadays would 
probably bear the alluring stamp of 
‘success, and while managers would 
now be arranging for the formation of 
two or three additional companies to 
travel to distant parts of the country, 
London managers of the time of Eliza- 
beth permitted the public to wait for 
a re-presentation and continued to 
attempt to whet the appetite of audi- 
ences by the production of a continua- 
tion of novelties. 

“As an example, I believe that Mar- 
lowe’s splendid ‘Dr. Faustus’ was per- 
formed only eight or nine times dur- 
ing 1594, and this is cited as proof of 
its great popularity. Such a record to- 
* day would mean ruin for thé producer, 
and the playwright whose dramas could 
not demand consecutive repetition 
would draw scant royalties and quickly 
be set down as a failure. In a measure 
this accounts for the excessive demand 
for plays. Probably one of Shakespeare’s 
dramas was never performed upon two 
consecutive nights during his life-time. 
Compare that, if you please, to the rec- 
ord of Miss Marie Wainwright, who 
played Viola in “Twelfth Night” at 
something over 1000 consecutive per- 
formances in America. 





They All Collaborated 


“THAT reminds me, too, of another 
detail in which we are reverting to the 
Elizabethan practice of collaboration, 
which never just died out, for you re- 
member Voltaire worked in collabora- 
tion with Frederick the Great, and Bal- 
zac, Hugo — plenty of them’ down 
through the centuries have had the as- 
sistance of other writers. 

“Perhaps the elder Dumas was the 


most notable example of this kind, be- 
cause it would have been physically im- 


possible for him to write his novels, - 


historical works and plays, and he could 
not have done more than to revise, 
adapt and edit much of the grist that 
came to his mill from his co-workers. 

“But I refer to the musical comedies 
of the day to which the names of three 
or four persons are affixed. You know 
them: Harry B. Smith, Hobart, Ade, 
Nesbit, Hurlbut and Blossom. One is 
responsible for the lyrics, two of them 
write the book, another the music, 
while the work of all three is sometimes 
turned over to a fourth person for re- 
vision, elaboration or cutting. 

“This practice, although we are 
likely to suppose that it is something 
new and a result of the peculiar de- 
mand of the time for novelty, is a 
very old one. It was in vogue in 
Shakespeare’s time and before, and be- 
cause this is true, there is logical rea- 
son for doubting that the Bard did 
all of his work himself—we know 
that he borrowed freely from earlier 
plays—and there is a possibility that he 
had a hand in many plays that are in 
no way identified with his name. 

“I remember reading in Henslowe’s 
diary, of payment to six playwrights, 
Munday, Drayton, Hathway, Dekker, 
Chettle and Day, for work upon the 
drama called ‘Fair Constance of Rome.’ 
The diary as it comes to us is practi- 
cally a forgery, as we all know, due 
to the ‘editing’ of Collier, but there is 
no reason to doubt the facts in this par- 
ticular case and no reason to believe 
that it was an extraordinary case, for 
at other times after enumerating pay- 
ments to several persons concerned 
with the authorship of a sitigle drama, 
Henslowe, the play broker and money 
lender, groups them in his own account 
book under the words ‘and others,’ 
making it seem quite likely that it was 
the rule rather than the exception for 
several persons to work upon a play 
simultaneously. 

“The reason for this is plain, too— 
that is, an additional reason to those 
already stated. There was not only a 
great demand for new plays, but pro- 
ducers were as thoughtful of their 
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public then as they are to-day, and our 
boasted ‘timeliness’ of production is 
but a reversion to the Elizabethan prac- 
tices. Then the manager discovered that 
the public was interested in a news 
event of absorbing interest, he immedi- 
ately got into communication with one 
or more of his stock writers and 
ordered a play that would satisfy the 
popular craving for a re-enactment of 
a remarkable event. 
“Israel Zangwill records the fact that 
a servant girl in his home spent the 
larger part of her weekly wages to 
attend a theatre where a real engine 
was on the stage, whereas she could see 
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real engines by the dozens by looking 
out of the kitchen window during the 
day. After the wreck at Bermuda of 
Sir George Sommers, Shakespeare 
wrote ‘The Tempest,’ perhaps for the 
purpose of catching the whim of the 
moment.” 

The Old-Fashioned Manager stopped 
suddenly and glanced at his watch. 
“Time for the curtain,” he said. “It’s 
thirty years since I missed a first night. 
So I'll have to go now. But remember 
this: never imagine that there’s any- 
thing like novelty on the stage. It has 
all happened before and it’s going to 
happen again.” 




























A COMEDIAN’S OFF-STAGE ADVENTURE 


LEW WELCH is reported to have had an exciting adventure recently. One 
afternoon, just for fun, he decided to take a look at the East Side while still wear- 
ing his make-up. He was curious to find out if he could palm himself off as the 
real article off stage. He discovered, to his sorrow. He looked for all the world 
like a typical sweat-shop toiler as he started out—in fact his make-up was so 
good that no one on the street noticed it at all. So he wandered around till he 
came to the house in Allen street where he was born. There he knocked on the 
door of the first floor, and a patriarchial looking old fellow about seventy years 
old opened the door and invited him in. 

Mr. Welch talked to him in Yiddish, and told him that he was his old cousin 
“Yankala” who had just come over from Odessa. The old fellow didn’t remember 
any cousin by that name, but just the same he was very cordial to the stranger 
and made him feel very much at home. He called his wife, a motherly old lady, 
and she insisted on giving a cup of tea and some cakes that she had just made, 
to the bogus cousin. 

The wily Lew explained that he had recently come into a fortune, that he 
wanted his relatives to share it with him, and that this was the reason for having 
looked them up. 

Finally things began to look a bit serious to Welch, for the good old people 
were so honest and sincere, and they believed so thoroughly every word he told 
them, that Lew got a little ashamed of himself. So, to get out of it gracefully, 
he presented each of them with a shining five-dollar gold-piece, and was about to 
leave the house, when a little bunch of his whiskers fell off his face and floated to 
the floor. The old man became immediately suspicious, and grabbed Welch— 
whereupon another batch of his beard was jerked from its temporary resting place. 
hat the old fellow was thoroughly frightened and yelled, “Police! Murder! 

olice !” 

The next minute, the house was full of neighbors, policemen and janitors, all 
of whom fell upon him. In fact there is no telling what kind of souvenirs he 
might have had for his little joke if one man in the crowd hadn’t happened to 
recognize him. 

“Vy! dat’s Lew Welch!” he shouted. “I know him ven he vas a poy! He vas 
only fooling you!” 

Explanations followed in quick succession, and the “rich cousin from Odessa” 
had a chance to satisfy everybody. And that night the old man and his wife, and 
os other “noble citizen” who had come to his rescue were his guests at the 

eatre, 








































WHY I HAVE 
NEVER MARRIED 





7. 


The reasons why one of our best- 
known and best-liked actresses re- 
mains single, as written by herself 


F course I have been in love! 
‘O) As a girl at home I had the 
usual number and kind of love 


affairs and “crushes” that girls who are 
pretty and temperamental always 
_ have; but when, after stormy and 
tearful interviews without number, 
I was at last allowed to have my 
way and go on the stage, and had 
obtained a position, I sloughed off all 
thought of such things, easily and with- 
out compunction, and devoted myself 
to my work. 

I had been on the stage just three 
years when the man—if ever there 
could have been such an one—came into 
my life. He came unostentatiously, but 
with determination, in the way the men 
one marries have a way of doing, and 
he told me he WAS GOING to marry 
me! I shall never forget how he looked 
as he said it! 

We were sitting in the little parlor of 
my suite in the hotel of the town where 
I was playing, and where, the night be- 
fore, I had made my first real “hit.” 
Everywhere there were flowers, loads 
of them, and my writing desk was lit- 
tered with telegrams and letters which I 
had not yet had time to open. In my 
lap was the morning paper, the most 
important one, creased open to the first 
enthusiastic criticism I had ever in- 
spired. In it the critic declared that I 
had at last found myself “brilliantly 
and without a doubt,” and he predicted 
things all “starry in the future.” 

I had been summoned from my peru- 
sal of this bit of, to me, the world’s 
greatest literature, to talk to this man 
who wanted to marry me, and I had 


_of those things, Phyllis. 


gone into his presence with the precious 
thing still in my hand. Mother, who 
loved him and had been entertaining 
him until I should come, vanished 
promptly as I appeared, and he and I 
were left alone among the flowers and 
things and the generally charged atmos- 
phere. I said: 

“Tsn’t it glorious?” He said: 

“You are!” And he put his hands 
on my shoulders and looked down at 
me with a proprietary air that thrilled 
me and at the same time irritated me 
strangely. 

“Don’t!” I said petulantly, pulling 
away. “Please don’t talk that way this 
morning! I’m not in the mood. I 
don’t want to discuss us at all. I want 
to discuss me. Do you realize that 
at last I have arrived? That I am real- 
ly and truly a star? Sit down, do! You 
make me nervous.” 

We sat down and for many minutes 
I talked at him excitedly, he listening 
interestedly and dropping occasional 
comments which were benevolent and 
complimentary but never quite enthusi- 
astic. When I paused, finally, and 
reached over to the desk for some of 
the missives, he said in that half-seri- 
ous, half-whimsical way of his that en- 
deared him so to his patients—he was 
a doctor, you know, or rather you don’t 
know, for I forgot to tell you—: 

“You have beauty, brains, talent—all 
But with all 
of them, you are a woman, and need 
some one to lean on—to take care of 
you. That is what I shall do. I AM 
GOING to marry you!” 

I looked at him for a moment, speech- 
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less, and as I looked I knew that I 
loved him for his dearness and his 
trueness and his constancy. Surely a 
man deserving the best that any woman 
could give him! The thought struck 
me like a blow in the face. 

What had I to give him! 

I rose a little unsteadily and held out 
my hand. 

“Go away until to-morrow, please,” I 
said. “I am all upset to-day, and don’t 
know what I think nor what I want, 
really, to say. I haven’t really thought 
about it all—seriously—before. But 
now I see I must. And so I must be 
alone to think.” 

“T am not afraid,” he told me, confi- 
dently, as he was leaving. ‘For, be- 
fore everything else, you are a woman, 
Phyllis, and your heart will dictate the 
answer I must have.” And so he went. 

Then I thought it all over. He was 
a professional man and a successful 
one. If he were to marry me, it would 
mean one of two things—either I must 
give up my public career to be his wife 
or he must sacrifice much of his prac- 
tice—for what? 

To carry my suit case! 

I shuddered. Always I have secretly 
despised men who have been content to 
be merely known as women’s husbands, 
and I believe that no marriage can be 
successful where the husband is not 
recognized as the head of his house and 
where the wife is not happy in being 
the inspiration, perhaps the source, but 
never the main thing. - 

Would I be content then, to quit the 
stage and be just a wife? For a mo- 
ment I thought so. Then I knew I could 
never be, for I am not domestically in- 
clined and have never had anything to 
do with the inner workings of a house- 
hold. The novelty might, for a time, 
keep me interested. But, after the nov- 
elty had worn off, when servants were 
leaving and babies were coming—how 
then? 

“I should hate it!” I muttered behind 
clinched teeth. Yes, and I should make 
a good man miserable with my mopings 
and “might have been’s ;” and from the 
quiet, resourceful person he was, he 
would develop into a nervous, soured, 
disappointed man, no good to himself 
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or to anyone else. It has been said, you 
know, that a man never rises above his 
domestic environment. 

From this picture of misery I opened 
my eyes on my missive-strewn, flow- 
er-scented room and then I felt the pa- 
per in my hand. Again I read eagerly 
what had been written and I drew a 
long breath. Give up this for that! 
Never! And I turned to my desk and 
wrote the hard little note which saved 
the best man I have ever known from 
making a botch of his life. He WAS 
GOING to marry the impulsive, warm- 
hearted, womanly girl. The note was 
from a practical, shallow, grasping 
business woman. I am not like that, 
you know, but it was best for him, and 
for me, that he should think so. 

I believe in marriage. Oh, I do! But 
I believe that a married woman’s place 
is in her home. She must be, first of 
all, and essentially, a home-maker. Let 
her have outside interests if she will— 
and she must if she is to be an intelligent 
help-meet for her man who is fighting 
on the outside—but the home must 
come first of all. It should be an in- 
spiring place to go out from, and one of 
heavenly comfort to come back to, and 
it cannot be either of these two things, if 
the woman in the house does not know 
her business of home-making and attend 
to it. 

It takes a mighty big, broad piece of 
femininity, figuratively speaking, to be 
a successful married woman. In no 
other phase of life are heart and brains 
at such a premium! 

“But,” you say, “why not marry 
some man in the same profession? 
Some one whose interests would be 
identical with yours and whose ideas 
of life would be the same? Would not 
such companionship be helpful ?” 

No, I don’t think so. I do not be- 
lieve in marriages between theatrical 
people. As a rule, the married people 
of the stage cannot play together un- 
less one or the other has a vastly in- 
ferior part; and if both are equally 
capable, this cannot help but be galling. 
If both are to have good parts, to star 
or play leads, they must go with differ- 
ent companies, and so—separate. 

If you know anything at all about 
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the matter, you know that very few 
stage marriages are happy. Very few 
lest." Man and wife grow apart. Pro- 
fessional or personal jealousies come 
between them and, nine times out of 
ten, after having given their marriage 
a good, fair trial, the divorce court is 
resorted to and they draw long breaths 
of relief when they are at last unham- 
pered and treading the single path once 
more. 

But now I am going to whisper some- 
thing to you. Most of us unmarried 
women are unmarried because we pre- 
fer single blessedness, and we don’t 
miss the not-having-a-man part of it. 
What we do come to miss, as the years 
ge on, is the not-having-children! The 
latent motherhood in every woman cries 
out for something young and dependent 
to love and cherish, and if the object of 
that yearning doesn’t materialize from 
somewhere, something very precious 
shrivels and dies. 

I teld my mother I wanted a child. 

She looked at me in horror. Then 
her face cleared. 

“Phyllis!” she breathed, “you mean 
you would care to—to—get married?” 

“No, not that,” I told her with brutal 
frankness. “I mean I would just like 
to get a baby.” 

I could see myself fairly growing 
horns before her terrified, innocent eyes. 
These babies who are our mothers! I 
went over and put my arms around her. 

“Adopt one, I meant to say, honey 
lamb,” I crooned. “ ‘Get’ isn’t just the 
word, is it?” 

“It is not!” my mother said with 
great succinctness. “But if you’re not 
going to get married, as goodness knows 
you should do, Phyllis, what in the 
world do you want with a child?” 

I said: 

“In plain old down-East vernacular, 
just to raise it. I want to rock it and 
cuddle it and tie hair-ribbons on it. I 
want to teach it the alphabet and how 
to manicure its nails and that if it will 
brush its hair one hundred times every 
night it will never need to utilize China- 
men’s queues. And I want it to love me 


and be proud of me and tell the other . 
kiddies. that I’m the beautifulest moth- 
er in the world. That’s what I want 
it for.” 

“You would never. let it call you 
‘Mother!’ protested my _ scandalized 
parent. “Phyllis, what would people 
think!” 

“Bother people!” I said. “I don’t 
care what they think. They wouldn’t 
think. anything if I wanted a poodle 
or a monkey or something. But I don’t 
want a dog. I want a daughter and I’m 
going to have one. . There are plenty of 
mothers to look after their own chil- 
dren, but there are precious few mothers 
of orphans, and that’s what I’m going 
to be!” 

So I adopted a sad little motherless 
girl I had long known abont, and she-is 
the dearest little daughter in the world. 
For a number of years she has traveled 
with me, and between mother and me, I 
believe she has received just as good 
care as any child in any sheltered home 
in the world. Surely, no child ever had 
more love; for all the adoration, stored 
for a possible husband and half-dozen 
babies, I have lavished on her. Know- 
ing her pitiful little life story before 
she came to me, I feel that I can never 
give her too much. 

She is always at first-night perform- 
ances and on matinée days spends the 
afternoons in my dressing-room. Day 
times, when I am not resting, we take 
long walks and visit any points of in- 
terest in the cities where I am playing. 
I have a governess for her and she 
keeps up her studies several hours daily. 
I’m as careful as any mother about her 
health and pursuits. She calls me 
“Muddie.” Not a beautiful name, you 
say? It’s the sweetest thing I ever 
heard said! 

And I am happy. Very, very happy. 
Perhaps as the years go on I may wis 
that I had arranged my life differently. 
But I think not. 

I have not married because I could 
not bring myself to a whole marriage. | 
And a half portion did not appeal to 
me. 
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THE GOWNS THE 
CHORUS GIRLS WEAR 


THREE POSES 
OF CECIL 


Moffett 
Studio, 
Chicago 


By CECIL CUNNINGHAM 


LEADING LADY IN "THE PINK LADY" 


HORUS girls in Paris gowns 
C. | and picture hats can make a 
musical comedy. A production 





may have cheap music, time-worn 
comedy, and indifferent principals, and 
yet, if it has a beautiful chorus, people 
will buy tickets and applaud. 

And, to a great extent, a beautiful 
chorus is the work of the costumer. 
Some chorus girls are pretty in their 
pony coats and street hats, but most of 
them are like other girls: a few lovely 
ones scattered through a bevy of—just 
girls. But, rightly costumed, the tout 
ensemble, when they come spilling out 
of the wings like animated rainbows or 
ils bewitched, is a dream come 

rue. 


Indeed, it is beauty set to music, 
and every individual girl is lovely. No 
wonder men want to take them to sup- 
per after the show. The wonder is that 
so few of them go. 

In spite of all that is said about them, 
most chorus girls put on their street 
coats and plain little hats and tramp off 
to home or hotel in groups of two or 
more as soon as the performance is 
over. That is one reason they come on 
fresh and charming every night in their 
pretty clothes and are the stay and 
backbone of the performance. 

“Why do you let that gypsy-looking 
chorus girl attract so much attention in 
your song?’’ some one asked me once. 
“She is flirtiag with every man in the 
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theatre. I wouldn’t have that sort of 
thing, if I were you.” 

“T would,’’ I answered. ‘‘That’s a 
poor song I have, and the chorus girls 
help make it. I couldn’t put it over 
alone. It takes a whole lot of girls to 
do it. I’ll not interfere with the gypsy 
girl.” 

Yet with all the importance of the 
chorus girls—their vivacity, voices, and 
pretty faces, they never would carry a 
show very far without fine clothes. It 
is an illustration of the old proverb. 
Dress them in shabby clothes and they 
would be no more attractive to the 
great; joy-seeking public than a peacock 
without his tail feathers. 

People have come to accept a beauti- 
fully costumed chorus as a matter of 
course, just as they expect electric 
lights in the theatre and women with 
their hats off. One dowdy, ill-fitting 
gown, one pair of soiled gloves, or cot- 
ton hose,-or slippers that didn’t match, 
would mar all the effects of a wonder- 
*-ful score, scintillating wit, or the dis- 
covery of a new prima donna. 

Once a musical show went out of 
New York to try itself on a few long- 
suffering dogs—that is to say, grateful 
small cities. It was a fairly good show, 
with some music a little above the aver- 
age, an acceptable book, and some pret- 
ty good people. Many a poorer show 
has weathered more than one season 
and put money in the pockets of its pro- 
ducers. But the men who were putting 
out this show did not have an over 
whelming confidence in it. They were 
afraid to risk much money, and so they 
saved: on the costumes. The chorus 
girls’ gowns were made of cheap mate- 
rials by dressmakers who did not know 
their business. The whole show, was 
cheapened. It played around for a few 
sad weeks in the vicinity of New York 
and then closed. 

“T was afraid that show wouldn’t go 
when we went out,” said one of the 
producers. 

“You saw to it that it wouldn’t,” re- 
plied the New York manager to whom 
he had spoken. “If you had dressed 
your chorus up to look like ladies you 
could have put it over.” 

And once there was a musical com- 
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edy that went about the country smash- 
ing box-office records and in some 
towns the only really kind thing the 
papers said of it was that ‘‘a beautiful 
chorus wore beautiful clothes.’’ There 
was never a notice that did not speak of 
the chorus girls and their clothes, and 
the producers and managers waxed rich 
in spite of the large amount of money 
that had been spent on those gowns and 
hats and accessories. 

In a musical comedy, the manage- 
ment furnishes everything that is worn 
by the chorus. Not only are the gowns, 
hats, and shoes furnished, but the silk 
stockings that match the shoes; the 
parasols, fans, and every lacey shred of 
lingerie. The chorus girl furnishes ab- 
solutely nothing. In many companies 
now, the management attends to the 
cleaning of the gowns, gloves, and 
shoes, and to replacing each article as 
it is required. No expense is spared in 
dressing these choruses, and yet it is 
not one of those easy mechanical af- 
fairs where you put money in at one 
end and the perfect finished product 
comes out at the other. 

Dressing the chorus is a matter of 
thought and study as well as expert 
workmanship. Everything except the 
shoes is made at the big establishment 
of a regular theatrical costumer. These 
costume houses employ a high-priced 
designer, who chooses materials and 
styles to suit the individual chorus girl, 
just as far as the exigencies of the 
piece permit. Of course, period plays 
are costumed accordingly; but I am 
speaking of the average modern music- 
al play in which show girls and chorus 
girls wear artistic creations of the 
mode of the moment, sometimes exag- 
gerated a little for the picturesque ef- 
fects, but never achieving the pictur- 
esqueness at the expense of the very 
up-to-date smartness. 

In spite of a certain uniformity of 
style, many gowns are designed with 
special attention to the girls who are to 
wear them. The designer chooses the 
brilliant, striking things for the bru- 
nettes and the pastel shades for the 
blondes. For each gown there are five 
or six fittings and the price of them 
varies from $150 to $300 or $400. 
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The house that 
makes the gowns 


fe i comedy spoil the scene. 
Once a rosebud 


makes all the lingerie and <q 7 chorus of girls in pink chiffon with 
accessories. The slippers 4 3 ; silk stockings 

areall made toorderby / 4 4 and satin ~g@ 

another house and the ¢ | i“ slippers Aa 

silk stockings are pur- |. 


chased by the ward- 
robe woman of 
the company. 
Slippers and 
stockings are 
selected with 
great care, 
that they 
may match 
exactly. Ev- 
erything 
must be well 
made, every 
tiny short 
skirt must 
hang perfect- 

ly or some 
line is ruined; 
each feather and 
bow must be 
securely fas- 
tened so that it 
cannot be 
danced off at 
the critical mo- 
ment, and a 
little uninten- 
tional bit of 


to match 

danced 

blithely onto the 

stage to discover 

suddenly that one of 

,their number in the 

hurry of getting on for 

the opening chorus had 

forgotten her shoes. There 

she was, from the top of her rose- 

trimmed hat to the hem of her 

fluffy rosy skirts, a vision in pink; 

but below—stout little walking 

shoes in need of a shine, but- 

toned up over cotton hose. 

Those nearest her crowded in 

front of her as best they could, 

all of them shouting in her 

ears as they ran into the 

wings at the close of their 

number, but they had not 
saved the day. 

Out in front there was 

"Mm undue laughter, and 

some one told the 

stage manager. But 
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ONE OF THE CHORUS SCENES 


the girl was as quick as a shoot- | 


ing star, and by the time he fourid ks 


her she had changed the offending 
footwear and both herface and her 
little high-heeled pink slippers looked 
as demure as if nothing ever had 
gone wrong. And he never was quite 
sure. 

The trouble and the pity of it is that 
after all the money has been put into the 
lovely gowns and hats and things, so 
many wearers do not know how to'take 
care of them. Sometimes a beautifully 
gowned chorus has to have nearly ev- 
erything new before the end of the sea- 
son. Some girls take such care of their 
gowns that they easily last through and 
always are fresh.and pretty. They put 
them away at night in linen bags.after 
carefully going over them to see that 
they are in good condition; they: clean 
tiny spots themselves; they keep fresh 
shields in them, and watch the: tiny 
spangles and paillettes when they begin 
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to come loose. But clothes are 
like money. You can’t learn to 
take care of them if you never have 
them. Many girls who go into the 
chorus never had expensive gowns be- 
fore, and of course they cannot be 
expected to know how to care for them; 
but in a season or two they ought 
to learn. For this reason, in some 
companies it is only the first set of 
slippers, stockings, and gloves that.are . 
provided,:and after that the girls must 
provide their own. I am constrained 
to believe that such things last longer 
in those companies. In many companies 
the girls pay their own cleaning bills 
and sometimes it seems that they keep 
their gowns.cleaner. 

A shabby, careless chorus is a dis- 
tressing thing to:managers, producers, 
and principals, and sometimes it seems 
there is no way to avoid it. 

“The chorus looks awful,” a prima 
donna said one day to the manager to- 
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THE GOWNS THAT CHORUS GIRLS WEAR 


ward the end of the season. ‘‘ How can 
I do anything with such a down-at-the- 
heel, bedrabbled crowd following me 
around the stage? If I dress well they 
look worse by contrast, and if I don’t 
dress well, we look like a flock of 
scrubwomen. Something has to be 
done.” 

“All right,” said the manager, “you 
send for the costumers and tell them 
what you want and we'll have them 
dressed up.” 

So the prima donna took her time 
and her ideas and gave up her morn- 
ing sleep and they got the chorus 
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tice grease spots, missing buttons, torn 
chiffon, and broken feathers. 

““What’s the use?” she said wearily. 
“You can buy- gowns and hats and 
things, but you can’t buy intelligent care 
for them.” 

But all choruses are not like that. 
Some are careful. Most of them are 
pretty. And all of them are invaluable. 
It would be easier to do without the 
star, the comedian, or the spotlight 
than without the chorus. 

And speaking of dressing the chorus; 
it is a matter of interest and edification 
to observe that in this day and age all 








dressed up. She told me it was less 


choruses are dressed. Tights have given 
than a month before she began to no- 


place to trailing Paris gowns. 
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A PLAYER IN A BOX 


SOL SMITH used often to tell of his adventures when as a boy he first invaded 
‘the theatre. On one occasion he contrived to make his way behind the scenes and 
unperceived hid himself in a large box, which he found in the carpenter’s gallery, 
and closed the lid. For more than an hour he lay concealed, waiting for the 
curtain to go up. When it did, he was delighted to find that by lifting the cover of 
the box he could see all that was going on below. The play was “ Richard III,” 
and all went well till the second act, when he heard four or five men making their 
way directly to his hiding place. 

Sol had barely time to close the lid when they took up the box, and, profanely 
remarking on its great weight, proceeded to take King Henry’s coffin down- 
stairs. Upon the stage they went, followed by Lady Anne and the troop of mourners. 
She lamented loudly, and Sol perspired in secret. Through all the famous courting- 
scene he managed to keep quiet, but as the live corpse was carried “to White- 
friars,’’ and upstairs again, the awkward supers turned and tumbled and tipped 
the coffined majesty so that they hurt him severely, and he cried out. The passage 
was dark; the bearers were frightened, and, dropping their precious burden, gave 
Sol a chance to slip out of his coffin and into the street. 

The intelligent auxiliaries were certain there was a ghost in the box; and Smith, 
with a keen appreciation of the necessity for a dramatic ending of this story, 
solemnly asserted that the four supers never entered the playhouse again, but 
immediately joined the’Church, and one of them became a famous preacher, whose 
special hobby was the sin of theatre-going, against which he assured his hearers 
he had, when a young man, a most mysterious and supernatural warning. 
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HE WINSOME WIDOW,’’ AT THE MOULIN ROUGE, SKATING ON REAL ICE 


ELLOW’'S MILLIONS 


SB heart-to-heart talk reported 
by John Peter C. Stubbs 


That young man is gray-haired now, 
but his face is unlined, his step is brisk 
and he is building still. That is why 
each year the name of Julian Mitchell, 
producer, becomes better known every- 
where in America. They call him the 
“Wizard of Broadway.”’ Spending other 
people’s millions to thrill theatre-goers 
is his task. 

Slight of stature and extremely erect, 
though scarcely above medium height, 
with very frail, almost womanish hands, 


“and electrical. -gray-blue eyes, 


Julian 
Mitchell dominates. 

‘“Now there are just two preliminaries 
to our conversation,’ said Mr. Mitchell, 
as we settled ourselves in the awkward 
capacities of huge red morocco chairs 
that were far too big for either of ‘us. 
“The first is that I am very deaf and 
you will find it necessary to speak 
loudly. The second is, don’t quote me as 
an authority. My opinion and ideas 
have been formed from observation and 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF MRS. MITCHELL, 
(BESSIE CLAYTON) 

WHO IS CONSIDERED 
THE GREATEST NATURAL 
DANCER ON THE STAGE 


personal experience. Therefore, I speak 
of the incidents only as they relate to 
me.” 

Mr. Mitchell settled himself. Pro- 
ducers are born, not made,” he began. 
“A producer of a play must be able to 
sense the underlying currents of life, 
and to drag them out into broad day- 
light. You can’t train this quality into 
aman; it must be born in him. For lack 
of a better term, we call this equality 
‘temperament.’ 

“Skill in picking from an ordinary 
situation the seemingly useless details, 
which really are of high importance, and 
the blazoning of them in their true 
values distinguishes the successful pro- 


ducer. It is the 
power to assimi- 
late and to regis- 
ter the atmos- 


-phere of the un- 


seen. 
‘The same 
things are before 
all of us, but they 
communicate 
their natures more 
accurately to some 
of us than to 
others. My ad- 
miration for 
Thomas A. Edison 
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Photographs by 
White, New. York 








Photograph by 
£ ‘ 
is very great and 
sincere, because 
Mr. Edison has 
seen much that 
the rest of us have 
never seen. This 
supersight makes 
Mr. Edison a 
wizard. 

“In the theat- 
rical profession, 
almost more than 
any other, a man 
is aided by his 
supersight and 
limited by his ma- 
terial. Only too 
frequently a pro- 
ducer may know 
in his heart that 
the material’ he 
must use is so 
weak that it. is 
lamentable. The 
leak may be 
either in his ‘ac- 
tors, or in ‘his 
play, or. in his 
opportunities. 
Yet he is forced 
to go ahead with 
Whatever lies 
close at hand, be- 


Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York 


‘JULIAN MITCHELL, FROM HIS LATEST PHOTO- 
]GRAPH, AND (ABOVE) ONE OF HIS CHORUS 
EFFECTS IN ‘THE PINK LADY” 
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cause no other. 
‘material is avail-. 
able. He must 
bend his ingenu- 
ities to thwart 
disappointing ob- 
stacles. 

“No man can 
forecast accurate- 
ly either failures 
or successes ori the 
stage. I have done 
both, on rare oc- 
casions, and so 
has every other 
known producer, 
but. only rarely. 
And in the same 
season I have 
produced both a 
colossal success 
and a colossal 
failure. This is 
not an wuncom- 
mon experience. 
It happened to 
me in the season 
just ended. The 
failure was ‘The 
Bachelor Belles;’ 
the success is 
‘The Pink Lady.’ 

*‘Tnanition 
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killed ‘The Bachelor Belles.’ It didn’t 
‘get over.’ I fretted over the piece from 
the time I took hold of it until I finally 
gave up hope. 

“*The Pink Lady’ has. had many 
justifications for its success. But the 
foremost is that there isn’t a risque line 
or a colored situation in the whole play. 
For this the American public is in- 
debted to the adapters—the Messrs. 
McClellan and Carroll. They took high- 
ly-seasoned French farce and made it 
fit beautifully for American habitation. 

“How Mr. McClellan could have 
dodged and supplanted the unmitigated 
filth of the original is both wonderful 
and admirable. The score is popular, 
and, to my thinking, very pretty. It 
may not bear the marks of a great com- 
poser, but I consider ‘Don He Did, and 
Don He Didn’t’ a wonderful lyric, for 
it is a lovable lyric. 


““*Modest Suzanne’ quite recently 


went to the dogs because it was so ultra- 
French. The adapters left in all the 
garlic. There was not one respectable 
character in the whole play, and the 
American public really likes a play to 


which it can take its daughters.” 

This from the man who has staged 
Ziegfeld productions galore—even the 
noted ‘‘Follies” and ‘‘ Revues,’’ which, 
the earnest critics of the drama have 
given us to understand, have been 
more remarkable for pulchritude than 
for purity! 

“Oh, ves,” admitted Mr. Mitchell, 
“in the beginning the ‘Follies’ were 
rather highly spiced. This tendency has 
been eliminated with the passing sea- 
sons. At the start, they were done in 
imitation of similar entertainments in 
France. The ‘Follies’ have become 
Americanized.” 

“They say that you have saved 
many a play,” I suggested. ‘Just what 
does that mean?” 

“T can cite you a concrete instance 
of the possibilities that lie with the pro- 
ducer by telling of the Saskatchewan 
scene in ‘The Pink Lady.’ 

“The score and the book gave us a 
simple, sweet lyric, introducing a chorus 
of six girls, with the principal in the 
scene a youth alone in Paris. His sweet- 
heart has gone off to Saskatchewan and 


left him in the French capital. He is 
faithful to her, pathetically so, in view 
of the pretty girls who try to tempt him 
even temporarily from his allegiance: 
In the midst of his most insidious 
temptations, he stops, pulls a picture 
of the far-away sweetheart from his 
pocket, and the sight of her face holds 
him secure. 

“We put all sorts of splendid business 
into this scene. The pretty girls tempted 
him deliciously and daintily. They 
wound him round with daisy chains, 
they tousled him with gay camaraderie 
and stepped off modestly daring dances. 

‘All very well in its way was this— 
but, somiehow, to me it seemed that the 
scene lacked dash. Finally I scented 
the missing savor. Although she wasn’t 
mentioned at all in the play—wasn’t 
even called by name or hinted at, except 
in that song, I realized that what the 
scene needed was a vision of that girl, 
of the little sweetheart off in Saskatche- 
wan—that the audience must see the 
little lady in the flesh, just as the lad was 
seeing her with his memory eyes. So 
we darkened the stage, and then ran the 
girl in on the spotlight. She appeared 
for just a few seconds, furred and 
moccasined—as a little sweetheart of 
the snows would be—and she won the 
day for the scene. 

“‘Perhaps that will explain to a mem- 
ber of the laity what I mean when I in- 
sist that a clever producer must always 
have his subconscious self working on 
the possibilities of every angle of every 
line in a play. Here was a situation that 
apparently had been exhausted by the 
librettist. Yet I sensed something there 
he had failed to grasp, just as, undoubt- 
edly, in other sections of-the play he 
caught and interpreted situations that 
I would have passed by. 

““What’s that? How did I happen to 
give a stage an ice rink?”’ (I had referred 
to the scene in “‘ The Winsome Widow” 
when principals and chorus appear on 
skates on a floor of real ice and execute 
some dazzling evolutions.) 

“To be truthful, I was hard pressed 
to find something new for ‘A Winsome 
Widow.’ We were revamping the play 
from ‘A Trip to Chinatown,’ with the 
original production of which I had 
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assisted the late Mr. Charles Hoyt, its 
author, many years ago. Ice-skating*on 
the stage was the only thing that hadn’t 
been done in Broadway that I could 
think of, with real ice for the skaters to 
skate on. And the ice-skating rink on 
the stage I firmly believe is the best and 
most novel idea Broadway has had for 
many years. 

“The ice is frozen in the same way 
that they do it over at the St. Nicholas 
rink. The sheet is about. one inch thick. 
We have our own ice-plant. After each 
performance, the cuttings from the 
skating are swept off. The sheet is 
flooded again and refrozen. 

“The success of this scene reminds 


me of a triviality that is one of the hits; 
of the show. When we were planning: 


how we _ should 
divert the audi- 
ence - while ‘we 
made ready the 
ice-set, and 





SPENDING THE OTHER FELLOW'S MILLIONS 


THE EFFECT-MR. MITCHELL CONSIDERS HIS BEST—THE ‘‘SOUL KISS” 
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still avoid an awkward delay, we de- 
termined to send Frank Tinney out 
front and let him do one of his inimitable 
black-face monologues. 

“ “Wish I knew what to tell ’em about 
the ice back here,’ mused Tinney as he 
strolled up and’ down at rehearsal. Of 
course, he had plenty of suggestions 
from his comrades. Glancing up, I saw 
Mr. Ziegfeld himself 
standing by with the Zieg- 
7 feld smile of criticism full 
2 on his face. Anybody who 
has ever had any ex- 
perience with Mr. Zieg- 
feld knows what a 
decidedly cold propo- 

sition he is. I said 
gently: ‘Frank, you 
might tell them that 
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SCENE IN ‘‘THE SOUL KISS” 
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Mr. Ziegfeld has just gone back stage 

to sit on the water and as soon as it 

freezes we'll turn on the rink.’ Mr. 

Ziegfeld relished the joke as well as 

any of us. Tinney put it into his mono- 

logue and it has been ‘getting over’ as 

well as anything in the show. 
“Nothing in the world is such a sur- 

prise as a show. It is more uncertain 

than an egg. I remember one failure I 

did for the Shuberts. I’m afraid they 

also remember it. I fussed with that 

piece faithfully, but doubted it from 

the start. I forecasted it as a failure the 

afternoon preceding its opening night. 

Finallv, I felt so discouraged that I 

went into Mr. Jake Shubert’s office, 

and, taking a pencil, sat down 

and wrote him a note, sealed it 

and passed it over to him. 

*What’s that?’ grunted Jake. 

‘Just a little prediction,’ 

said I. ‘Read it to-morrow 

morning, wont you?’ ‘Why 

can’t I do it: now?’ ques- 

tioned Jake. 


edie 
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‘I’m afraid if you do you'll feel as bad 
as I do,’ I answered. 

“But Jake only scowled and opened 
the note and read aloud, ‘We’re going 
to make a failure to-night. To-morrow 
morning Broadway will be saying we 
have just put out the biggest fail-down 
of the season.’ 

“Jake laughed: But we did just as I 
wrote we would. We had a, fall-down. 
And all Broadway said just‘ what I’d 
written. Of course, we never admitted 
the failure. Publicly, we don’t do so to 
this very day. But the years have 

brought me 
no sadder 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF JULIAN MITCHELL TAKEN SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO, AND ONE OF HIS FAVORITE 
PICTURES OF HIS WIFE, MISS BESSIE CLAYTON 











ad cluckings than those of ‘The White 


d Hen.’ ” 
, I led Mr. Mitchell further still into 
ng the land of reminiscence. 
ed “T first began my work as a producer 
i about fifteen years ago,” he resumed. 
sh “My first engagement was with Weber 
I and Fields, and I was with them for 
five years.” This admission made an odd 
od impression. They who wander Broad- 
d way will hear this phrase early and late, 
+ and always with an intonation of grati- 


tude. ‘‘My first engagement was with 
ge Weber and Fields.” One comes to look 
upon Weber and Fields as the rescuing 
hand that never refuses any passing 
pilgrim: an opportunity to make the 
first start or to begin anew, 

“The handling of ensembles calls for 
every whit of the sixth:sense.of.a pro- 
ducer. This worried:me for a long ‘time. 
I never‘knew that I:possessed stifficient 
skill for it until I made a ‘success :of 


_ ‘The Idol’s Eye,’:an:opera:which Vietor ~ 


Herbert wrote for Frank ‘Daniels. ‘This 
‘showed ‘me a greater :and a ‘possible 
métier. I saw that I:no longer:need be 
doomed to be merely:a'stage:manager— 
always more ‘or ‘less of ‘a ‘mechanical 
position, and ‘involving arduous travel- 
‘ing about from ;place to:place. Here was 
an opening ‘at last where my creative 
instinct: might :have full play. 
“Successifollows success; we all know 
that. I have: helped numerous managers 
make fortunes. I have:tried to make a 
Q fortune ‘for myself. The cost of the:pro- 
4 ductions I ‘have handled has run ifrom 
$25,000 to $150,000 each. I have:spent 
millions .and millions of ::managers’ 
money, 
money is a «worrisome task. ‘Babes in 
Toyland’ cost $75,000 to produce. 
‘Much of:my own money was involved 
§ in that. I also produced for myself ‘It 
_ Happened in Nordland.’ Other pro- 
 ductions that I have done include ‘The 
ortune Teller’ for Alice Neilson, ‘The 
reek Slave,’ ‘The Wizard of Oz,’ ‘The 
| Parisian Model,’ ‘Mlle Innocence’ and 
P other plays for Anna Held; ‘The Silver 
Star’.and ‘The Soul Kiss’ for Genee; the 
usical::numbers in ‘The Red Mill, : 
‘the Ziegfeld ‘Follies,’ and, lately, ‘A 
} Winsome Widow.’”’ 
“That’s just a revival of ‘A Trip to 
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Chinatown’?”’ I hazarded. “What: pos- 
sessed ‘you? Was ‘it-a ‘memorial ‘for Mr. 
Hoyt, ‘or couldn’t ‘you get .a play, or 
what?” 

“The :real reason why ‘we :resusci- ~ 
tated ‘A Trip to Chinatown’” explained . 


Mr. Mitchell, “flies in the fact that 
Mr. Ziegfeld took.a sudden notion-about 
reopening the New York Theatre «and 
making it into ‘The Moulin ‘Rouge.’ 
He gaveimecabout three weeks’ :time:for 
the preparation.:A new play might! have 
been :procured , staged and ‘presented iin 
that ttime. But it would have been:rush 
work:and\we-would have had to take a 
chance on’a:new play.’ From past experi- 
ence ‘I .knew ‘the vdlue‘of the old Hoyt 
play. We decided onthe long-ago money- 
maker ‘because, though the play was 
old; ‘the subject was timely. The: action 
is brisk and laughable and there is al- 


‘ways comedy ‘to be drawn from such an 


individual:as Welland Strong, who-con- 
siders himself an invalid-when:in reality 


‘hesis as strong as’a horse. 


“In the ‘Vampire Dance’ I reappeared 
inperson on the stage for the first time 
in years. Mr. Ziegfeld had suddenly 
ordered a vampire dance for Miss 
Alexander. We were in Detroit and I 
had to concoct one as best I knew on 
short notice. Then Mr. Ziegfeld didn’t 
like it. Miss Alexander’s partner didn’t 
suit. When we reached Chicago, after 
two presentations of thedance up north, 
we opened on Monday night without it. 
Tuesday it went on again, but still it 
didn’t score. After the show Mr. Zieg- 
feld called to me: ‘We’ve got to have 
this in hand at to-morrow’s matinée.’ 
Time came for the dance. We had a 
crowded house; Miss Held was at her 
best. I looked ‘despairingly out at the 
house, and then; dressed just as I was 
in imy street clothes, I went on and 
threw »myself into the dance. »Miss 
Alexander rose to it. All I had was the 
music and I was as much surprised as 
anybody to find myself out there before 
the footlights once again. That was only 
for a moment. I forgot everything ex- 
cept that I was trying to build a dance. 
And when it ended I-was off again before 
I:knewiit. Mr. Ziegfeld:had his vampire 
dance at last. For it proved to be just 
the thing.” 








MOTHER OF 
THE DREWS 


An interesting story of 
an interesting woman 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 


Odds crickets! she has been the belle 
and spirit of the company wherever she 
has been, so lively and entertaining; so 
full of wit and humor. 

“The Rivals,’ Act I, Scene II. 











BAR ee upward of 
F | seventy years 
the name of 
Drew has been a house- 
hold word among Amer- 
ican theatre-goers, and it 
may safely be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction, 
that this particular stage 
family has enjoyed a greater 
distinction than any other in the 
history. of the American theatre. 
For four generations they have been 
engaged in the profession of acting, and 
there is no apparent reason why the line should 
not be continued indefinitely, there being no less than five repre- 
sentatives of the fourth generation now behind the footlights. 
What a great pity it is that Mrs. John Drew’s life was not spared a 
’ few years longer in order that she might have seen the fame and suc- 
cess which her grandchildren were to know, for at the time of her 
death only two of them had stepped upon ‘the stage, and they 
quite inconspicuously. She had been such a valiant, loyal worker 
herself in the stage ranks, with an ardor and zeal worthy of the 
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THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
MRS. JOHN DREW 
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best, that it would have done her good to have seen the 
ultimate success of her grandchildren. Yet, having 
reached the venerable age of seventy-seven. with an al- 
most unsurpassed record behind 
her, small wonder that she 
charged her son to have en- 
graven upon her tomb those 
beautiful lines from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s poem:. 





Copyright, 1912, by 
Charles Frohman 


























































Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy , 

_ weather; ; d 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ‘twill cause a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not good-night, but insome brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning. 

Mrs. John Drew was truly a remark- 
able woman in many ways, combining 
as she did the virtues of wife and 
mother with a most extraordinary busi- 
ness and executive ability. As the late 
Joseph Jefferson once said of her, “She 
was a great actress, a dutiful wife, a 
kind and thoughtful daughter, and a 
loving mother.” She was born for lead- 
ership, with the power to govern and 
direct rarely seen in one of her sex. 
Indeed, if she were a figure in present- 
| day affairs there is little doubt that she 

would be a militant Suffragette. 

. Hers was the ability to rule, to point 
the way for others to follow, with the 
authoritative ability which commanded 
instant respect and attention, and 

| small wonder that she has left behind 

fa her animprint upon stage annals which 

will stand through all time: She was 

literally born to the stage, cradled and 

faised on it, and she happily summed 

up her educational advantages when 
she once said: 

“T studied my profession, but that 
yf was about all my school days con- 

® sisted of, just one quarter in London 

when I was a very little girl and a 
H8 few months of attendance at a school 
ff in Baltimore. Aside from that I have 

§ absorbed what general information I 

| possess. I have learned my lessons from 
experience and the open book of life. 

i And then acquaintance and friendship 
With the great number of extremely 
clever and talented people I have 
Bore is a liberal education in it- 
se Bs 









ETHEL AND JACK BARRY- 
MORE (GRANDCHILDREN OF 
MRS. JOHN DREW) IN “A 
SLICE OF LIFE” 
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The daughter of theatrical parents, 
Thomas Frederick and Eliza (Trenter) 
Lane, it was in Lambeth Parish, Lon- 
don, that Mrs. Drew was born, Mon- 
day, January 10, 1820, being christened 
Louisa. Naturally, as the child of stroll- 
ing players, she was soon a full-fledged 
professional actress, making her début 
at the mature age of twelve months, 
being carried on the stage in the arms 
of her mother, in a burlesque play 
called ‘Giovanni in London,” by W. T. 
Moncrieff. She was soon trained in a 
number of children’s parts, 
one of her most success- 
ful being 
Prince Agib in 
“Timour the 
Tartar,” a two- 
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act romantic melodrama, by M. G.. 
Lewis, produced at the Liverpool The- 
atre. 


In the spring of 1827 little Miss 
Lane’s mother, having been widowed 
two years previously, determined to try] 
her fortunes in America, being engaged 
by John Hallam ‘for a season in Phila-} 
delphia. They arrived in 
New York, after a sea 
voyage of four weeks, 
on June 7, 1827, but} 
it’ was not until -Sep- 
tember 27th of that} 


SS 4 
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_, ETHEL ANDJOHN 
BARRYMORE 
BURLESQUING 
EAGERNESS OF 

STARS TO TAKE 
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P| “A SLICE OF 
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THE MOTHER OF 


that the future great favorite 
made her début in this country, appear- 
ing at the Walnut Theatre, Philadelphia, 
as the Duke of York to the elder Booth’s 
Richard III. About this time her 
mother married John Kinlock, an actor 
and stage manager, and became very 
well known here as Eliza Kinlock. She 
died in 1855, surviving her second hus- 
band by twenty-four years. 

Soon after her arrival in the coun- 
try, little Louisa Lane became a child 

prodigy and her popularity was second 
to none. She appeared for the first time 
before the New York public at the old 
Bowery Theatre, March 6, 1828, as 
Little Pickle in ‘‘The Spoiled Child,” 
and three months later was seen at the 
Park Theatre in the same piece. 

These early years were very busy 
ones for the little actress, being hur- 
ried here and there for engagements 
of more or less brief duration, and she 
gave juvenile impersonations of such 
parts as Dr. Pangloss in “The Heir- 
at-Law,” Goldfinch in “The Road to 
Ruin,” Gregory i in “Turn Out,” Thomas 
in ‘The Secret,” seven different char- 
‘acters in “‘Winning a Husband,” five 
characters in ‘‘72 Piccadilly,’”’ six in 
“Actresses of All Work,” and four in 
“The Four Mowbrays.” 

As can be seen, she was an amazingly 
versatile child and could adapt herself 
to pretty much any style of réle, a fac- 
ulty she retained throughout her dis- 
tinguished career. The night before her 
ninth birthday, specifically January 9, 
1829, she was playing an engagement 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, which the play-bill announced 

as ‘Miss Lane’s Last Night But One,” 
and she figured in the farce of the even- 
ing, “‘The Four Mowbrays,”’ the cast of 
which was as follows: 


Old Wilton, a Bachelor of Sixty 
Mr. Hathwell 
Charles Mowbray, Wilton’s Nephew 
Mr. Min Hel 


Matilda Mowbray 
Master Hector Mowbra 


The energetic child continued as an 
infant phenomenon, playing in all the 
leading cities of the East and South, 
not to mention a perilous trip to Ja- 
maica, wherein she experienced ship- 
wreck, until she reached that period 
of her career so entertainingly referred 
to in her Autobiography in this way: 

‘Mother and I had an engagement 
with Mr. Hamlin at the new Bowery. 
At this time I was of a very unhappy 
age (thirteen), not a child and cer- 
tainly not a woman, so the chances 
were against my acting anything of 
importance. When ‘The Wife’ was 
brought out I was cast for Florabel, a 
young person wlio enters with a solilo- 
quy of about fifty lines in Sheridan 
Knowles’ most inflated style, which 
they cut out bodily the second night of 
the play. There was ‘another check to 
proud ambition.’ ” 

But a year or two later found her 
launched upon a career as an actress 
of ingénue roles, playing in Boston, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
and Natchez, Miss. It was in the last- 
mentioned city that she played leading 
roles for the first time, one of her ear- 
liest successes being Pauline in ‘‘The 
Lady of Lyons.” 

The next year, the season of 1839- 
40, she became leading woman at the - 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
her salary being twenty dollars per 
week, considered quite an excellent sum 
then. In referring to it years afterward, 
she said: ‘‘ How did we do it? Of course 
we didn’t dress as we do now, and I am 
inclined to think acted all the better.” 

Several years before this Miss Lane 
married for the first time, becoming 
the wife of Henry Blaine Hunt, whom 
she describes as ‘‘a very good singer, a 
nice actor, and a very handsome man 
of forty.” According to the prevailing 
custom, she was known thereafter as 
Mrs. Hunt. Her period at the Walnut 
Street was a richly productive one and 
probably few people know that she was 
the very first actress in this country 
to play the réle of Julie de Mortimer 
in ‘‘ Richelieu,” which opened there Sep- 
tember 24, 1839, the title rdle being 
played by Edwin Forrest, with Edmond 
O’Connor as De Maupret. 
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After two years at the Walnut, she 
moved over to the Chestnut Street The- 
atre in the same city, playing Beatrice 
and. Ophelia most successfully, but the 
engagement was not altogether a path 
of roses, for Mrs. Hunt observes, “‘ Dur- 
ing the latter part of the second sea- 
son the payments became so infrequent 
that I was obliged to stop playing, and 
went to Pittsburg.” 

During the ten years which followed 
she played lengthy stock engagements in 
New York, Baltimore, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities, also securing 
a divorce from Mr. Hunt, that gentle- 
man proving too lively a life partner. 
In 1848 she married George Mossop, 
an Irish comedian, and was left a 

widow in less than a year’s time. While 

playing an engagement at Meech’s Mu- 
seum, Albany, N. Y., in 1850, Mrs. 
Mossup espoused John Drew, who, like 
his two predecessors, was a native of 
Dublin and a fine Irish comedian. He 
was seven years his wife’s junior but 
their marriage was a most successful 
one, three children resulting from the 
union, Louisa, John and Georgie. After 
his death Mrs. Drew never re-married, 
he having died May 21, 1862, at the 
early age of thirty-five. 

About 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Drew were 
active in Philadelphia theatricals, ap- 
pearing first at the Chestnut Street The- 
atre and then at the Arch Street, of 
which latter Mr. Drew became lessee, 
an arrangement lasting two years. Then 
came a period of traveling, until 1858, 
when Mrs. Drew was again at the Arch 
Street, which was then managed by 
William Wheatley and John S. Clarke, 
and housed a stock company considered 
to be one of the finest of its day, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Drew, John Gilbert, S. 
D. Johnson, John S. Clarke, L. R. She- 
well, William Wheatley, John Dolman, 
John McCullough, Emma Taylor, Mrs. 
John Gilbert, Georgiana Kinlock, and 
Mrs. W. C. Gladstone. 

Three years later, or when she was 
forty-one years of age, the stockhold- 
ers appointed Mrs. Drew manager and 
director of the Arch Street, which was 
known thereafter as ‘‘ Mrs. John Drew’s 
Arch Street Theatre,” a title it bore 
for thirty years. The first season be- 
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gan Saturday, August 31, 1861, with 
a double bill, Sheridan’s ‘“‘The School 
for Scandal,” in which she was Lady 
Teazle to John Gilbert’s Sir Peter, and 
J. M. Morton’s one-act farce, “Aunt 
Charlotte’s Maid.” During the first sea- 
son alone Mrs. Drew played no less 
than forty-two leading réles. 

The theatre immediately became the 
fashionable center for Philadelphia play 
lovers, and under her administration 
it flourished, as no other theatre in that 
city before er since. 

For fifteen years it was conducted 
along the old-fashioned stock company 
lines, with visiting stars, and many an 
afterward famous player received his 
early training there. 

After that, with the advent of new 
theatres and conditions, Mrs. Drew 
changed the policy of the Arch Street; 
the reason, she once said, was: ‘I con- 
cluded to follow the example of all the 
other theatres in the city and ceased 
to have a stock company, and called 
the theatre a ‘combination theatre;’ but 
it never did so well as before. The 
public seemed to miss the old favorites 
and not to care’ for the new ones. I 
clung with such tenacity to the old cus- 
toms that we were the last to take up 
matinées. There were two new theatres 
on Chestnut Street and one on Broad 
Street. They eventually became as one, 
having the same manager. Thus they 
and the old Walnut and the new Park 
got all the best stars or combinations, 
and we were obliged to put up with 
what they kindly left.” 

Of course, to present-day theatre- 
goers the name and fame of this actress 
rest almost wholly upon one part, that 
of Mrs. Malaprop in ‘The ‘Rivals,” 
with which she was identified for nearly 
twenty years. Having as a young wom- 
an, of course, always been cast for Lydia 
Languish, she first played Mrs. Mala- 
prop February 22, 1879, when Joseph 
Jefferson revived the old comedy at the 
Arch Street. Her unctuous humor and 
rich comedy methods were perfectly 
suited to the part, and small wonder that 
she made it peculiarly her own there- 
after. Who among us, having heard her, 
will ever forget her reading of this de- 
licious speech: 









Observe me. Sir Anthony, I would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning; I don’t think 
so much learning mes @ young 
woman; for instance, I would never let 
her — a ipey oP comgoneg or 

ebra, or Simony, or Fluxions, or Par- 
ne or such a tan branches of 
learning; nor will it be necessary for her 
to handle any of your mathematical, as- 
tronomical, diabolical instruments; but, 

Sir Anthony, I would send heft, at nine 

ears old, to a boarding-school, in order to 

a a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, 
sir, she should have a supercilious knowl- 
edge in accounts; and, as she grew up, 
I would have her instructed in geometry, 
that she might know something of the 
contagious countries; above all she should 
be taught orthodoxy. This, Sir Anthony, 
is what I would have a woman know; 
and I don’t think there is a superstitious 
article in it. 

She continued to act this part with 
Jefferson from 1880 until 1892, and it 
may not be amiss to reproduce here 
their first traveling cast of this piece, 
which was as follows: 

Sir Anthony Absolute Frederic Robinson 


Captain Absolute..... Maurice Barrymore 
Sir Lucius O' Trigger.....Charles Waverly 


PE erry Henry F. Taylor 
PRR iets s v\ boss cone a 
ce EE Ar ee James Galloway 
BOP ROS. 5. 6-65 bos ks eue pee efferson 
Mrs. Malaprop......... rs. John Drew 
Lydia Languish. ...scccseerss osa Rand 
SY enn ene ee nS Eugenia Paul 


Of this cast there are still three in 
active harness, Rosa Rand, who now 
plays character rédles, and only five 
years ago was herself cast for Mrs. 
Malaprop with William Winter Jeffer- 
son and Joseph Jefferson, Jr., when 
they toured in this play. James T. Gal- 
loway has for years been identified with 
the bucolic drama, chiefly with ‘‘Shore 
Acres” and ‘‘Way Down East,’’ while 
Thomas Jefferson has for a long time 
sought to continue the family.name in 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 

It was in 1892 that Mrs. Drew gave 
up the management of the Arch Street 
Theatre, the final night being May 14, 
when she played the Widow Green in 
“The Love Chase,” supported by 
Eleanor Moretti, Eben Plympton and 
William F. Owen. She writes in the fol- 
lowing characteristic fashion of her af- 
fairs at that time: ‘The next thing was, 


5 hy ; 
' THE MOTHER OF THE DREWS 


what was I to do with myself? I couldn’t 
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live in Philadelphia in the manner in 
which I had always lived; couldn’t af- | 

ford it. So I moved to New York, after 
nearly forty years of housekeeping in 
Philadelphia. It was a terrible wrench! 
To look about for ‘something to do’ at 
seventy-two years of age! But I was 
still in the possession of splendid 
health, good spirits, and the love of my 
two remaining children. My adopted 
son, Sidney White, for many years 
known as Sidney Drew, immediately 
undertook to make a five weeks’ en- 
gagement; and as the terms were finan- 
cially a certainty, I accepted and played 
for five weeks with great success in 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Harlem.” 

However, during the few remaining 
years of her life, this really remarkable 
woman apparently had little difficulty 
in finding “something to do,” despite 
the fact that she could well have af- 
forded to spend her old age in quiet 
retirement. But nothing would have 
been more irksome, more intolerable to 
a spirit like Mrs. Drew’s, with her in- 
domitable courage, her perseverance; 
hers was not the temperament to sit 
quietly knitting by the fireside, so it is 
not surprising that she continued her 
activities to the very end. She starred 
for several brief periods. (“It was a 
losing season to me. Of course, if the 
money did not come in, and it did not, 
I couldn’t get it.’’) She appeared with 
Charles Frohman’s comedians in ‘The 
Arabian Nights,” was with Julia Mar- 
lowe in ‘‘The Love Chase,” and of 
course all of us remember her work in 
the famous star-cast of ‘‘The Rivals” in 
1896. 

Mrs. Drew played the title réle in 
“The Sporting Duchess” for a single 
week, in February, 1897, but the part, 
a dashing, rough, noisy, good-hearted 
woman of fifty years of age, was too 
great a strain upon a woman of her 
years, so she immediately resigned it. 
What was really her last public appear- 
ance occurred May 13 of that year 
when she appeared at the Amphion 
Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y., at a benefit 
performance given for Edwin Knowles, 
playing in a sketch by Mary Shaw en- 
titled, “‘The First Jury of Women.’s 
Mrs. Drew died on August 31, 18973 
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at the home of her son, John, at Larch- 
mont, N. Y., and her body rests in the 
family plot in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 

Manifestly it would be impossible to 
give even a fairly complete list of the 
many and varied réles Mrs. Drew 
played during her career, for while still 
@ young woman she gave herself up 
more and more to managerial duties, 
though there was one part which she 
retained in her répertoire long after 
the age when she could properly look 
it, and that was Lady Teazle—“ because 
the public seemed to like to see it.” 

At one time her Shakespearean rép- 
ertoire included Rosalind, Katherine, 
Portia, Lady Macbeth, Beatrice, Des- 
demona, Adriana, Queen Elizabeth and 
Ophelia, while, besides Lady Teazle, in 
the old comedies she played Lady Gay 
Spanker, Pauline, Constance, Julia, Peg 
Woffington, Donna Hypolita in “She 
Would and She Would Not,” Clara 
Douglas in “Money,” Lady Volatile in 
“Paris and London,” Mrs. Oakley in 
“The Jealous Wife,” Donna Olivia in 
“A Bold. Stroke for a Husband,” and 
Francine in “Grist to the Mill.” She 
would frequently play a rollicking sou- 
brette and an old hag in one and the 
same evening, not to mention her hav- 
ing often played Claude Melnotie, Romeo 
and even Marc Antony. 

Unlike so many old actors, she did 
not attempt to retain her early methods, 
to force the public to follow traditional 
acting paths, but with her ever keen, 
alert, responsive mind, she saw the 
drama’s growth and development, and 
she fitted herself gracefully, with un- 
derstanding and appreciation, to each 
new order of things. 

Is it any wonder that for almost a 
century Mrs. Drew’s family has been a 
powerful factor in the American the- 
atre, ranging from her mother to her- 
self, to her son, John Drew, and her 
granddaughter, Ethel Barrymore? They 
represent the stage purple. 

Of her own immediate generation, 
her husband, John Drew, was a strik- 
ing example of short-lived success, as 
witness her reference to him: ‘I don’t 
think there are many persons surviving 
him now who remember him well, and 
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he was worth remembering; one of the 
best actors I ever saw, in a long list of 
the most varied description. Had he 
lived to be forty-five, he would have 
been a great actor. But too early suc- 
cess was his ruin; it left him nothing 
to do.” 

Of Mrs. Drew’s three children, of 
course John Drew is the most con- 
spicuous representative in the present 
generation. He has been an actor for 
thirty-nine years and since 1879 has 
ranked among our most popular favor- 
ites. The death of her youngest child, 
the brilliant Georgie Drew Barrymore, 
was a terrible blow to her mother, for 
she recognized in her the promise of a 
great future as a comedienne. As every- 
body knows, Georgie Drew married the 
handsome, erratic Maurice Barrymore. 
Another daughter, Louisa, married 
Charles Mendum, but neither of this 
pair was in any way associated with 
theatricals. Louisa died in 1894. 

The five representatives of the fourth 
generation of this family now before 
the public are Ethel, Lionel and John 
Barrymore, children of Maurice and 
Georgie Drew Barrymore; Louisa Drew, 
daughter of John Drew, and Georgié 
Drew Mendum, daughter of Charles 
and Louisa Mendum. 

Of these, Miss Drew is the only one 
who has not yet married. Miss Barry- 
more is Mrs. Russell Colt in private 
life. Lionel and John Barrymore mar- 
ried, respectively, Doris Rankin, 
daughter of McKee Rankin, and Kath- 
erine Harris, who since her marriage 
has adopted the stage as a profession, 
being billed as Katherine Blythe—which, 
by the way, is the Barrymore family’s 
real name, their father’s name having 
been Herbert Blythe, the ‘‘ Maurice 
Barrymore” being adopted for stage 
use. Miss Mendum. only recently se- 
cured a divorce from George Parsons, 
the comedian. Of these four, both 
Ethel and Lionel Barrymore have pro- 
duced progeny—though the latter’s 
child, a daughter, named Ethel after 
her aunt, died at the age of three—so 
there is every reason to believe that the 
Drew line will be continued indefinite- 
ly, with every hope that they will em- 
brace the sock and buskin. 











MADE IN 


CHICAGO 


The plays you will see that were 
produced in the Middle West 








By CHARLES W. COLLINS 


VERY theatrical season is a 
E bad season. 
Here is a maxim which rep- 


resents the essence of wisdom in “show- 
business.” Once taken to heart, its pes- 
simism banishes false hopes and begets 
Spartan endeavor; and so success fol- 
lows—sometimes. 

All of which has been beautifully 
demonstrated in Chicago during the 
theatrical year 1911-1912. For ten 
seasons past that city, as the show- 
market of the middle West, has been 
lamenting seasons that were lean and 
looking forward to those that would 
be fat, always to be disappointed. The 
shop-talk of the Chicago manager dur- 
ing that period has been a perpetual 
cry of bad business. In reality, of 
course, those seasons were about as 
good, from the commercial or the ar- 
tistic point of view, as they had any 
right to be; but to hear the show-men 
tell it, each was like an affliction of 
Job, more disastrous that its forerun- 
. ner, 

Came the season of 1911-1912, and 
the nethermost depths of despair were 
plumbed. Moving pictures, atutomo- 
biles, neighborhood vaudeville, villain- 
ous weather, heinous transportation 
facilities, the approaching presidential 
campaign, and all the other devils that 
have been torturing the theatrical busi- 
ness in Chicago, leaped upon halpless 
1911-1912 en masse, and left it a pros- 
trate corpse. The end had come; 
there was nothing more to be dreaded ; 
so the managers became stoics at last 
and admitted the truth: every the- 
atrical season is a bad season in Chi- 
cago, but this was the worst of the lot. 
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They were so completely whipped that 
they stopped complaining, which was 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Then, this salutary lesson taught, the 
Fates relented; there was a resurrec- 
tion in the spring; and battered 1911- 
1912 rose from the grave at Easter- 
tide to laugh once more. 

As a “two-weeks’ stand,” Chicago 
offers little of vital interest to the an- 








nals of the stage, and so the ephemeral - . 


engagement of companies in transit will 
be passed by. But as an arena of 
original endeavor, a site of “metropoli- 
tan premitres,” Chicago has a growing 
theatric individuality; and this aspect 
of the season just ended may be dis- 
cussed at some length. 

Statistics first: During the past ten 
months, the productions which have had 
their first important hearing in Chicago 
numbered about forty in all. Three- 
fourths of this total were dramatic— 
comedy, melodrama and farce; one- 
fourth was lyric—musical comedy and 
operetta. 

It should be well understood by the 
lay-public (the “profession” itself does 
not need to be reminded) that with a 
few exceptions these productions he- 
longed to Chicago only in their débuts; 
so far as cast, scenery, management and 
capital were concerned, their origin was 
in New York. The activities of Mort. 
H. Singer and Harry Askin, who are 
the only managers in Chicago now pro 
ducing first-class material, alone pre- 
vent Chicago from being utterly de- 
pendent upon Manhattan for its theat- 
rical diet. Other managements may 
enter the field of local production when 
the season of 1912-1913 gets under way, 





















































































because New York does not seem to be 
in a position to keep all the Chicago 
theatres filled with desirable attractions ; 
but at present Mr. Singer and Mr. 
Askin have things to themselves—the 
former with his Palace and Princess 
Theatres, the latter with the unpreten- 
tious but popular La Salle Opera 
House. 

The overture to the season was prom- 
ising; and during the month of Sep- 
tember, all the omens were auspicious. 
Then came the slump, affecting not only 
Chicago but the whole country as well; 
and from October to March there was 
nothing but lamentation and gnashing 
of teeth. The events of that first month 
in Chicago have already been recounted 
in the GREEN Book MacazinE by Mr.O. 
L, Hall, a close and sagacious observer 
of the theatre. They included Mr. As- 
kin’s production of “Louisiana Lou” at 
the La Salle Opera House, and the ap- 
pearance of Dustin and William Far- 
num in “The Littlest Rebel” at the 
Chicago Opera House. The latter, 2 
war-time melodrama, was sent to New 
York after a prosperous beginning in 
Chicago; and there it fell by the way- 
side. The former, a musical comedy by 
Addison Burkhardt in collaboration 
with Frederick Donaghey, had the good 
fortune to remain at its home-theatre 
for thirty-five consecutive weeks, with 
a second company on tour during most 
of that period. Just now it is amusing 
theatre-goers in San Francisco, with 
Barney Bernard in the réle created by 
Alexander Carr. 

The presentation of Joseph Medill 
Patterson’s “Rebellion,” with Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott as its star, interested Chi- 
cago’s dramatic critics on October 15, 
but two weeks later, in spite of a pro- 
digious amount of réclame (which is 
French for “boosting”), it failed to 
hold the attention of Chicago’s theatre- 
goers, and was sent elsewhere, soon to 
flicker out like many another excellent 
drama of subject-matter too grim for 
the candy-cloyed palate of American 
audiences. 

Then, on October 30, Mrs. Fiske ar- 
rived at the Grand Opera House to 
reveal a play fresh from .the factory, 
“The New Marriage” by Langdon 
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Mitchell, which went down to inglorious 
defeat. With Mrs. Fiske, the infallible, 
registering a complete failure, the at- 
mosphere along Chicago’s theatrical 
thoroughfares suddenly turned indigo— 
a color which deepened rapidly until it 
reached the sad, funereal hue of a black 
eye, which became chronic. “A New 
Marriage,” it may be added, was a con- 
versazione upon matrimony which out- 
did Bernard Shaw in its extreme loqua- 
city and lack of plot; and in spite of its 
clever chatter it deserved to fail. 

“The Master of the House,” an 
emotional drama by Edgar James—the 
pen-name of a writer whose identity 
has been concealed rather effectively— 
came to the Cort Theatre November 
5th. The piece was well cast, with Ju- 
lius Steger (suspected of its author- 
ship) in the leading réle, and with Miss 
Amelia Gardner and Miss Florence 
Fisher prominent in his support. It 
might have enjoved some prosperity in 
better times, but it was not hardy 
enough to withstand the rigors of the 
season. 

“Gypsy Love,” a Viennese operetta 
by Franz Lehar, was more fortunate at 
the Chicago Opera House. With the 
aid of a beautiful score and the vocal 
brilliance of Mme. Marguerita Sylva, 
it had a satisfactory run. The expenses 
of this production, however, were too 
heavy for a period of theatrical depres- 
sion; and so it too was compelled to 
trek into the hinterland, and eventually 
fade from view. 

Minor affairs during this period were 
the engagements of “He Fell in Love 
with His Wife,” dramatized from one 
of E. P. Roe’s stories by Edith Ellis, 
at the Cort; “Over the River,” a farce 
based on “The Man from Mexico,” 
which with Eddie Foy in the lead, 
was produced at the Studebaker; 
“A Man of Honor,” a comedy, at 
the Cort; “Mutt and Jeff,” a cartoon- 
show, at the Globe; and “The Wall 
Street Girl,” musical comedy with Miss 
Blanche Ring, at the Garrick. Great 
expectations were cherished for the 
production of “A Lovely Liar” at the 
Olympic; this musical farce, which 
traced back to one of Pinero’s early 
skits, was the vehicle which elevated 
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Miss Louise Dresser to the position of 
a star; but it failed to sustain that 
blonde comedienne in such a high alti- 
tude for any length of time. 

Miss Marie Doro, too, had her mis- 
fortunes. A new English drama, “A 
Butterfly on the Wheel,” was brought 
to Powers’ Theatre for her stellar use; 
and in it she surprised the critics by 
appearing, with extreme competence, 
in a highly emotional role. The bot- 
tom dropped out of the engagement in 
two weeks, however, and much to Miss 
Doro’s sorrow, Charles Frohman an- 
nounced the complete withdrawal of 
the play. That this decision was pre- 
mature seemed evident when “A But- 
terfly on the Wheel” was taken into 
New York by the Messrs. Shubert, with 
Miss Madge Titheradge, the English 
creatrix of the central réle, in Miss 
Doro’s place. The Chicago failure 
promptly became a New York success, 
and added another paradox to the con- 
tradictions of the theatrical game. 

The American Music Hall, a play- 
house of many vicissitudes, was swung 
into the campaign against misfortune 
by Lew Fields, the comedian-manager. 
Mr. Fields decided that he would be- 
come a Chicago producer, pro tem., 
and give the town something to talk 
about. This was an elaborate bur- 
lesque, in the old Weber-Field man- 
ner, bearing the proud title of “Hanky 
Panky.” Carter DeHaven, Flora 
Parker and Harry Cooper were among 
the semi-notables in the cast. “Hanky 
Panky” managed to remain upon the 
burning deck for a respectable number 
of weeks; and when sent on tour it 
continued to prosper. Its frame-work 
was a useful piece of property when 
Messrs. Weber and Fields celebrated 
their miraculous reunion in the spring; 
and “Hokey Pokey,” as they called the 
love-fest, was own brother to Chicago’s 
“Hanky Panky. ‘ss 

One of the most notable dramatic 
premiéres of the season took place 
December 24th at the Blackstone 
Theatre, when David Belasco brought 
out Edward Locke’s “The Case of 
Becky,” with Miss Frances Starr in 
the leading rédle. This fascinating psy- 
chological study of dual personalities, 


presented with theatrical plausibility, 
had a favorable hearing in Chicago, 
and then was transferred to New York, 
where it thrived for many weeks, ac- 
cording to its deserts. Mr. Belasco al- 
so gave Chicago two other brilliant 
engagements with plays that had al- 
ready beer seen in the East—“The Con- 
cert,” at the Blackstone, and “The 
Woman,” at the Olympic. 

Among the brevities of the mid- 
winter period were Bayard Veiller’s 
“Standing Pat,” with Miss Zelda 
Sears; Sewell Ford’s “Shorty Mc- 
Cabe,” with Victor Moore; and H. S. 
Sheldon’s “A House Divided.” They 
succumbed gracefully. Paul Armstrong 
and Wilson Mizner had better luck 
with their “The Greyhound,” a melo- 
drama of criminal types on shipboard © 
which was intended to succeed “The 
Deep Purple.” That intention was not 
realized, but the play lived at the Stu- 
debaker. for a respectable length of 
time, and then had stamina enough ‘to 
reach New York, where it was mod- 
erately appreciated. 

Then came the great intellectual de- 
bauch and financial downfall of the 
season—the simultaneous and compet- 
ing engagements of the Drama Players, 
at the Lyric, and the Irish Players, at 
the Grand Opera House. The former 
organization, appearing under the 
guarantee of the Chicago Theatre Soci- 
ety, was pledged to the cerebral drama 
of all kinds; the latter represented the 
brogue-and- blarney poetics of the Ab- 
bey Theatre, .Dublin. Chicago’s pluto- 
crats and art-patrons were behind the 
Drama Players; Lady Gregory was 
with the Irish Players—and because of 
the presence of this distinguished, be- 
titled show-woman, the aforesaid plu- 
tocrats and art-patrons spent more 
time with the Irish than with their own 
brilliant company of players. 

The Irish players remained for four . 
weeks and gave a comprehensive view 
of their repertory, which includes a 
multitude of low-life pieces in one act. 
“The Playboy of the Western World,” 
by the late J. M. Synge, was, of course, 
their pidce de résistance ; and the Irish 
population of Chicago rioted against its 
satire with manifestoes and _ resolu- 
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tions, but not with clubs and missiles, 
~as had been expected. What was more 
effective, however, they stayed away 
from the performances; and though 
the culture clubs and dilettanti were so 
faithful that “it’s desthroyed we are” 
became a part of their vocabulary, the 
engagement was not lucrative. 

The Drama Players offered better 
dramatic art than the Irish; and fared 
worse, This movement, laudable in its 
purpose and practical in its organiza- 
tion, failed to find a responsive public, 
and though the press was enthusiastic, 
the audiences gradually approached the 
vanishing point, The program of ten 
weeks was carried out grimly, and nine 
plays, including three new American 
pieces, were staged. They were: “The 
Learned Ladies” by Moliére; “The 
Thunderbolt” by Pinero; “The Lady 
from the Sea” by Ibsen; “The Mater- 
nal Instinct” by Robert Herrick and 
Harrison Rhodes; “The Stronger” by 
Giacosa; “The Passing of the Torch” 
by Hervieu; “Gold” by Mrs. Ancella 
Hunter; “June Madness” by H. K. 
Webster; and “The Coffee House” by 
Goldoni. “June Madness,” one of the 
new American plays, scored a hit and 
attracted the attention of commercial 
managements. Its production in New 
York next fall is a part of the pro- 
gram of Winthrop Ames. 

Practically every member of the 
Drama Players either made or reha- 
bilitated a reputation ; histrionically, the 
engagement was on a par with the New 
Theatre at its best. 

Among the players who appeared 
with brilliance in several roles were: 
Herbert Kelcey, Miss Effie Shannon, 
Donald Robertson, Miss Hedwig 
Reicher, Miss Charlotte Granville, Miss 
Renee Kelly, Lionel Belmore, Edward 
Emery, Sheldon Lewis and A. Hylton 
Allen. 

The Chicago Theatre Society met a 
deficit of $35, 000 on its guarantee, at 
the end of the engagement, but re- 
fused to be discouraged. Another ex- 
periment in the endowed drama will 
be made under the same auspices next 
winter. 

The departure of the defeated 
Drama Players was the signal for the 


reawakening of prosperity; and “as 
spring slowly came into Chicago, the 
theatre managers began to find the sil- 
ver lining to the cloud which had been 
darkening their box-offices. Thomas 
Ross, popular in Chicago through the 
long run of “The Fortune Hunter,” 
brought in Winchell Smith’s “The 
Only Son” early in March—and, be- 
hold, it remained until June. The piece 
is engaging and its leading role meets 
Mr. Ross’s requirements exactly; it 
will doubtless be a permanent feature 
of. the coming season. 

Then, on March 31, “Ready Money,” 
by James Montgomery, swept trium- 
phantly into the Cort Theatre, there to 
settle down for a summer’s run. It is 
a smart farce with a financial “slant” 
that appeals to the American -tem- 
perament. 

On the same night, at the Princess, 
Bayard Veiller came into his own as a 
playwright with a new underworld 
drama, “Within the Law,” which in 
many points equals “The Deep Purple.” 
Miss Emily Stevens and William B. 
Mack are prominent participants in 
this piece, which, at the time of writ- 
ing, has manfully withstood mid-sum- 
mer heat. 

Augustus Thomas threw his hat into 
the Chicago ring April 8th with “When 
It Comes Home,” a pleasant play about 
an artist’s model and’ the difference 
between the French and the American 
code of sex morality, William Court- 
leigh and Miss Gail Kane had the 
leading réles in this production. After 
two weeks, “When It Comes Home” 

was sent back to its abode, with the 
promise that it would be revived in the 
fall for New York audiences. “The 
Model,” it will be called then, and 
Miss Chrystal Herne will appear as the 
modest young woman who disrobes 
for art’s sake. 

A new theatre, more resplendent 
than many of its neighbors, was added 
to Chicago’s Rialto on April Ist. This 
is the Palace, constructed by Martin 
Beck, Herman Fehr and Mort. H. 
Singer, and managed by the latter. 
Vaudeville de luxe was the policy with 
which the Palace opened; but a re- 
adjustment of the financial powers in 














MADE IN CHICAGO 


the world of vaudeville brought about 
its retirement from this field of enter- 
tainment after eight weeks of opera- 
tion. 

In the course of those eight weeks, 
some interesting things were done at 
the Palace: “Madame Butterfly,” the 
original one-act play upon which the 
grand opera was based, was revived 
there under the auspices of David Bel- 
asco; and “The Drums of Oude,” a 
one-act drama by Austin Strong, 
famous in London, had its first Ameri- 
can staging there, also under Mr. Be- 
lasco’s direction. 

Next season the Palace will be the 
scene of new productions—musical 
comedy and operetta—by Mort. H. 
Singer. 

Paul Armstrong tried it again in 
Chicago, April 8th, with “A Romance 
of the Underworld.” The title, and Mr. 
Armstrong’s partiality for crooks, are 
enough to suggest the content of the 
piece, which was built up from a one- 
act vaudeville sketch. It remained. at 
the Studebaker for a few weeks, and 
then was transferred to the Chicago 
‘Opera House, where it sojourned well 
into the hot weather. It is interesting 
to note the fact that in this production 
Mr, Armstrong added the duties of 
manager to his laurels as author. 

Louis K. Anspacher, a persuasive 
lecturer on the drama before women’s 
clubs, had an opportunity to prove all 
he did not know about writing a play 
when “The Glass House” was staged 
at the Chicago Opera House. The cast 
was heavy with acting reputations; and 
the play itself was overladen with un- 
digested library-drama. It had one good 
act, which was not enough; so it with- 
ered up and disappeared. 

_ The surprise of the season came on 
April 21st, when Mort. H. Singer staged 
“A Modern Eve,” an operetta imported 
from Berlin, at the Garrick Theatre. 
This entertainment leaped into success 
with a suddenness which dumfounded 
the prophets and brought back to mind 
the golden memories of the time when 
Chicago was the best summer-show 
city on the map. In music, cast and 
tone, “A Modern Eve” impressed the 
Chicago public as being better than any- 
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thing which had been offered by alien 
managements for a couple of seasons, 
and so Mr. Singer recorded the twelfth 
consecutive success of his career as a 
Chicago producer. The’ principals of 
the cast, who are still making merry 
in Chicago, are: William Norris Drew, 
Adele Rowland, Georgie Drew Men- 
dum, Harriet Standon, Joseph Sant- 
ley, Charles Brown, Phil H. Ryley, 
Jane Grover and Marion Roddy. The 
piece is much in demand by New York 
managements, and is to appear on 
Broadway. 

“The Divorce?” was another local 
production of the spring. In this melo- 
drama William Anthony Maguire un- 
dertook to contradict Joseph Medill 
Patterson’s ideas of divorce, as ex- 
pressed in “Rebellion,” from the view- 
point of the Roman Catholic Church. © 
The piece was first staged at the Whit- 
ney Opera House and then transferred 
to McVicker’s, where it played at popu- 
lar prices. Miss Charlotte Granville, 
Edward Emery and Sheldon Lewis, of 
the Drama Players, were in the cast. 

“The Marriage—Not” was another 
effort of the spring. It was tested at 
Power’s Theatre with a company which 
included Robert Drouet, Oza Waldrop 
and Fritz Williams, and after two 
weeks was sent, as a kind of forlorn 
hope, to New York, where it expired. 
Its author is Joseph Noel, 

The acquisition of the Grand Opera 
House, richest in traditions of all 
theatres in Chicago, by George M. 
Cohan and his managerial partner, Sam 
Harris, was another interesting event 
of the last phase of the season. “Officer 
666,” a farce of eminent success in 
New York, was offered, in second com- 
pany form, and “caught on” like wild- 
fire. It, too, ran well into the summer. 
Late in May, Ben Greet invaded Chi- 
cago with a pretentious production of 
“A - Mid-summer Night’s “4 
staged at the Auditorium; he also had 
his share of Chicago’s spring-time luck. 

Thus endeth the chronicle. of Chi- 
cago’s past theatrical season, in so far 
as it ‘had a distinctive Chicagoesque in- 
dividuality. It began by being the worst 
of all seasons; it closed by being better 
than most. 





LITTLE STORIES OF 
THE NEW PLAYS 


Just what you want to know 
of the latest on Broadway 


“THE EXPLORER” 
(By W. Somerset Maugham) 


Tue Cast 


Alexander Mackenzie ....Lewis Waller 
Richard Lomas Charles Cherry 
George Allerton Reginald Dane 
Sir Robert Boulger ..J. Malcolm Dunn 
Rev, James Carbery Henry Carvill 
Dr. Adamson Stanley Harrison 
Capt. Mallins Lewis Broughton 
Lucy Allerton «Constance Collier 
Mrs. Crowley Grace Lane 
Lady Kelsey 


N ARGUMENT most forc- 
[A ible against silence, even for 

honor’s sake, is “The Ex- 
plorer.” 

The plot concerns itself directly with 
the love affair of Lucy Allerton and 
Alexander Mackenzie, and almost runs 
amuck. on an African expedition to 
overthrow the slave trade, in which 
Lucy’s scape-goat young brother, 
George Allerton, plays a part. There 
was bad blood in the Allerton men— 
county family of the proudest and 
noblest though they were. Lucy’s 
father is sent to prison for forgery— 
a nasty case at that—at the rise of the 
curtain. Now, Lucy has always been the 
man of the family since her mother’s 
death. Her first grief is for her father, 
her second for her brother, her third 
for her mother’s sister, Lady Kelsey, 
with whom nephew and niece have been 
visiting since the beginning of the trial. 

When the verdict is brought in by 
Lucy’s cousin, Sir Robert—who long 
has loved Lucy to no avail—Mackenzie 
promptly proposes to Lucy, whom for 
some time he has loved in secret. He is 
about to go to Africa to finish his ex- 
plorations and quell the slave trade. He 


wants to marry Lucy prior to his de- 
parture, in order that she may have the 
protection of the Mackenzie name. 
This Lucy, still self-sacrificing, refuses. 
But she says Mackenzie may prove his 
love by taking her brother George with 
him out of London, away from tempta- 
tion and the shadow of his father’s dis- 
grace. Mackenzie consents—with mis- 
givings, for George has not the best of 
reputations about town. Lomas, recent- 
ly refused once more in marriage by 
the pretty widow, Mrs. Crowley, also 
joins the expedition. 

In Africa, Mackenzie’s forebodings 
are realized. George gets into all kinds 
of mischief, between drink and native 
women, Finally because of his escapade 
with one native woman, which ends in 
his murder of her, the lives of the en- 
tire camp are endangered. George, 
when taxed with the crime by Mac- 
kenzie—who has been upholding the 
courage of the men through tremendous 
hardships—tries to shoot Mackenzie, 
but is prevented by Lomas and Dr. 
Adamson. 

The escape of the expedition can only 
be brought about through a detour by 
one man—who will come to almost 
certain death. Mackenzie offers this op- 
portunity to young Allerton, telling 
him that if he wishes to seize it and 
retrieve his honor, sacred silence will 
be kept as to his previous misdemean- 
ors. Allerton, for his sister’s sake, takes 
the chance, is killed and buried in 
Africa, while the expedition escapes. 

Mackenzie is hailed as a hero in Lon- 
don, where George’s death is befittingly 
mourned by his friends, who have heard 
only that he died at the post of duty. 
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Mackenzie’s betrothal to Lucy is an- 
nounced. Sir Robert is jealous. Rumors 
that are very ominous begin to creep up 
about George’s death and his previous 
treatment by Mackenzie. Mackenzie 
pays no heed. One day a letter appears 
in the Times. It is written by a man who 
had been instrumental in leading young 
Allerton into many of his early follies 
while on the expedition, and Mackenzie 
had sent him home. This communica- 
tion sets forth that Mackenzie drove Al- 
lerton to certain death. The climax 
comes at a ball at Lady Kelsey’s. Mac- 
kenzie, bound by his oath to the dead 
boy to keep silence, insists upon ignor- 
ing the attack. Lomas begs him to re- 
veal the truth. Mackenzie sticks to his 
silence. Pressed by her relatives—nota- 
bly, Sir Robert—Lucy demands details 
from Mackenzie, who has been cut, in- 
sulted, snubbed at every turn by the 
guests at the dance. Mackenzie still re- 
fuses to speak, and the engagement is 
broken. 

Months pass. Mackenzie, who has 
been upheld by the government all the 
time, prepares another expedition. Lo- 
mas, alone of his friends, has remained 
faithful to him, and Lomas has chafed 
at the silence which Mackenzie has im- 
posed on him, too. Lomas invites Mrs. 
Crowley and Lucy to tea in his apart- 
ments. Lucy does not know Mackenzie 
is to be there. Prior to the arrival of 
Lucy and Mackenzie, Lomas and Mrs. 
Crowley have a conversation wherein 
Lomas, out of revenge for Mrs. Crow- 
ley’s numerous refusals of him, forces 
her to do the proposing and then—ac- 
cepts her. Lucy and Mackenzie are 
forced into a téte-d-téte, but not until 
Sir Robert, anticipating Lucy’s arrival 
by a few seconds, calls to apologize to 
Mackenzie by remarking that he has in- 
vestigated the reasons why -Mackenzie 
sent George to his death and has found 
out that the explorer was in the right. 
Lucy, still uncognizant of Mackenzie’s 
public vindication, ,begs him to renew 
their engagement, and either to defer 
his expedition or else take her with him. 
Mackenzie declares that he loves her as 
much as he ever did and as unchang- 
ingly. He refuses, however, either to 
give up his journey or to let her go 
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with him, and on her promise to wait 
for him forever, assures her that he will 
come back unharmed, because the wish 
to return to her and to live for her will 
be so strong within him. 

(Produced by Lewis Waller, for the 
Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE MARRIAGE—NOT” 
(By Joseph Noel) 


Cast 
David Phillids ........... Robert Drouet 
Margaret Phillips ........ Oza Waldrop 
Felix Morton ....ccecees Fritz Williams 
Robert Cardon ........ Albert Howson 
A ep: esses ybilla Pope 
INGO FONE si cso vee ise Fayette Perry 
Attorney Jacobs ........ John Edmonds 
Union Van Mover .Alexander Leftwich 


Jenny, the Maid ...... Charlotte Carter 
Gwendolyn, the Cook ..Selma Maynard 


“The Marriage—Not” is a tender little 
homily, intended to teach the world and 
his wife that if you begin to be married, 
it is better to stay so, and without 
change of partners. 

David Phillips, a Wall Street Broker, 
has become so immersed in business, in 
order that he may earn money to satisfy 
all his wife’s material wants, that he 
fails to feed her sentimental nature 
with the romanticism she seeks. Con- 
sidering herself neglected, his wife 
Margaret proceeds to obtain an inter- 
locutory decree of divorce, which 
Phillips takes as mere nonsense, paying 
no attention to what he considers a 
childish amusement on the part of his 
wife. Margaret, meanwhile, lets the 
partial separation run along, and quietly 
instructs her lawyer to secure the final 
decree—which Attorney Jacobs does 
without Phillips’ knowledge. 

Although Margaret has failed to have 
her husband separate her property from 
his during the interim of legislation— 
in which Phillips has continued to make 
their house his home—she has not 
omitted to provide herself with a new 
matrimonial prospect. This expectant 
fiancé is Robert Cardon, a musician, 
a disciple of Nietzche and a general 
all-around “rounder.” He has just been 
black-balled by two of the most ex- 
clusive clubs, of which both Phillips and 
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Felix Morton, a long-time friend of 
both. Phillips and Margaret, are charter 
members. Morton, calling in response to 
Margaret’s summons, is greeted with 
three pieces of news: the arrival of 
Nita Trent from Salt Lake City, a poor 
but young and lovely cousin of Mar- 
garet’s, who has come to live there; the 
announcement of Margaret’s final di- 
vorce decree; and the information that 
she is engaged to Cardon. 

Morton’s wrath is unbounded but 
concealed. He remonstrates with Car- 
don in Margaret’s absence. To Morton’s 
consternation, Phillips comes home un- 
expectedly to tell his wife that he has 
just been cleaned out “on the Street.” 
Stunned by Margaret’s pronuncia- 
mento that he isn’t her husband any 
more and that Cardon and she are be- 
trothed, Phillips forgets what his real 
mission to the house has been. He takes 
_ counsel with Morton, who with diffi- 
culty prevents Phillips from thrashing 
Cardon and pitching him out. Margaret 
feels sorry for her cast-off husband, 
but is glutted with Cardon’s tempera- 
mental talk to such an extent that she 
can think of nothing else but “Robert.” 

Eventually Margaret invites her di- 
vorced husband to stay to dinner, and 
though Cardon objects to this, Morton 
overrules him. Morton learns of Car- 
don’s entanglement with Stella, who de- 
clares she is married, “Broadway fash- 
ion,” ‘to Cardon, and that she intends 
to have “her man.” Stella intrudes, 
seeking for Margaret; Morton secures 
from her certain rent receipts and the 
like and then persuades her to return to 
the village below. After dinner and 
an impromptu concert by Margaret and 
Cardon, the latter is taxed by Phillips 
and Morton with his affair involving 
Stella. In the face of the evidence, 
Margaret sides with Cardon, who 
takes refuge in the fact that “the bills 
are receipted.” 

Stella returns while Margaret is out 
in the garden, forces herself on Cardon, 
upbraids him with having ruined her 
life, declares that if he is going to marry 
anyone she will be the bride or she will 
kill him the next morning at eight 
o'clock. Cardon gets rid of her, and 
stops with Margaret until two in the 
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morning. Morton has previously gone 
home, but Phillips has been waiting 
outside. Cardon, frightened to death, 
prepares to escape from the house be- 
fore morning and take passage with 
Margaret for Europe. A tremendous 
rain comes up, and just as Cardon and 
Margaret are about to leave in the midst 
of the storm, Phillips enters through the 
French window and at the point of a 
pistol refuses to permit his former wife 
to leave the house. Margaret is dis- 
mayed at Phillips’ drenched condition, 
and when he pretends to be dying of 
chill and cold, mothers him, takes off 
his slippers and makes him comfort- 
able by the fire. She consents to go to 
bed, and Phillips, covering Cardon with 
a pistol, not only prevents his signaling 
Margaret, but, snatching all the cush- 
ions, forces Cardon to spend a most un- 
comfortable night on two hard chairs. 

There Morton finds them in the 
morning. Cardon goes to the village to 
remove his dress-suit; Morton sends 
Phillips to groom up a bit, and almost 
immediately a van arrives manned by 
the movers, who have come to remove 
the furniture under the bill of sale. 
Upstairs, Margaret calmly dresses to 
leave with Cardon, ignorant of the 
havoc below. Meanwhile Morton pro- 
poses to Nita as the two prepare break- 
fast in the frenzy of departing furni- 
ture and servants. Nita accepts. Mar- 
garet comes down stairs and greets the 
scene. with amazement. Stella returns 
and victoriously carries off Cardon to 
a minister, and Margaret and Phillips 
are reconciled as a happy climax. 

(Produced by Cecil B. DeMille.) 
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“ROBIN HOOD” 


(Book by Harry B. Smith, Music by 
Reginald De Koven) 


Cast oF CHARACTERS 


Little: JOM SAAS Carl Gantvoort 
Allan-a-Dale ........ Florence Wickham 
Wall Scavlet. oso ccivvves Basil Ruysdael 
Annabel ......... .....Ann Swinburne 
Friar Tuck ....George B. Frothingham 
Dame Durden .........+++ Pauline Hall 
Robin: FLOOd: 6 vac. eevee Walter Hyde 
Maid Marian ......... .....Bella Alten 
Sherif of Nottingham ..Edwin Stevens 
Guy of Gisborne -...+.... Sidney Bracy 
Fe en EP age wee torn Dorothy Arthur 


Ned ..cccccccvcesceeess+Marie Wiova 
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“Robin Hood” is a fine old swash- 
buckling tale, with the gallant outlaw 
and his “merrie men” of Sherwood 
Forest in a glorious bout for a stolen 
heritage and the attempted theft of a 
bride! 

May-day in Nottinghamshire, with a 
fair going on in the market-place, finds 
Annabel, daughter of Dame Durden, 
and the most flirtatious maid in the 
shire, welcoming the outlaws to the 
morris dance merriment. Little John, 
Will Scarlet and Allan-a-Dale lead 
them and presently in comes the jovial 
Friar Tuck, a renegade monk who 
chaplains the men from Sherwood 
Forest and who has brought a motley 
auction to the fair. He brings a deer 
poached on the king’s preserves, suits 
of homespun, but best of all a cask of 
“brown October ale.” 

Comes then Robert of Huntingdon, 
who wants the Sheriff of Nottingham 
to proclaim him Earl. But the Sheriff 
is a wicked old rascal. He has plans of 
his own for the disposition of the Earl- 
dom of Huntingdon while the good 
King Richard I is away at the crusades, 
“Presumptuous youth,” cries out the 
Sheriff, “you are not the Earl. Prior to 
your birth, your father wedded a peas- 
ant girl secretly. She died at the birth of 
her son, the Earl’s first child. He is my 
ward and the rightful. heir.” So the 
Sheriff produces his ward, Guy of Gis- 
borne, and adds to the furore of his 
first announcement the command of 
Richard I that Guy shall wed the Lady 
Marian Fitzwalter, a ward of the 
Crown and cousin of Robert of Hun- 
tingdon. 

Friar Tuck starts a little excitement 
on his own account by pulling.in before 
the Sheriff a daintily fascinating cava- 
lier whom he has just caught kissing 
a pretty girl. The Cavelier defends his 
actions by remarking that to kiss the 
girls is a cavalier’s prerogative. Robert 
suspects the cavalier’s femininity and 
discovers that the “cavalier” is. in real- 
ity his cousin, Lady Marian Fitzwalter, 
or “Maid Marian,” in disguise. He 
makes love to her and obtains her 
promise to marty him. The Sheriff 
cuts short their love-making and an- 
nounces Guy as the Earl. Robert of 


Huntingdon, at the urgent invitation 
of the outlaws, who refuse to accept 
Guy as the heir to the Huntingdon 
estates, calls himself Robin Hood and 
goes off to Sherwood Forest to be Kin 

of the outlaws instead of the Earl o 

Huntingdon. 

Maid Marian now sets her wits to 
work to delay her wedding till the 
King’s return. The outlaws go into 
camp in Sherwood Forest, where “un- 
der the greenwood tree” they make 
merry, while Friar Tuck plays chef and 
Robin Hood rejoices in the “bow of 
yew” which Little John has given him. 
Maid Marian, lonely for her outlaw lov- 
er, wanders into the wood and Robin 
Hood, learning of her presence, sings 
out his heart in a serenade, to the eter- 
nal jealousy of Allan-a-Dale. The Sher- 
iff, Guy of Gisborne and a chorus of 
Tinkers come parading into the forest; 
because he has trespassed upon their 
preserves, the outlaws seizathe dignitary 
and put him into the stocks, There the 
flout and gibe at the Sheriff unmerciful- 
ly. Dame Durden, who has been secretly 
married to the Sheriff, and whom he 
has cast aside because of her shrewish 
tongue, offers to release him if he will 
“but acknowledge” her. 

The Sheriff is obdurate. Stocks and 
hanging would be but minor punishment 
to his mind beside life with the Dame 
and her scoldings. At the crucial 
moment return Guy of Gisborne and 
the King’s men, whom Guy had gone to 
fetch. These free the Sheriff, and as 
they outnumber the outlaws two to one, 
catch the “merry men” and throw them 
into prison—barring, Will Scarlet, who 
escapes and openiag a blacksmith shop, 
sets about finding a way to free his com- 
rades, 

The outlaws are to be hanged, Robin 
Hood, first of the lot. Maid Marian tries 
to secure clemency for her lover by re- 
calling the King’s command that she is 
to wed Robin Hood. The Sheriff, how- 
ever, insists that the King’s command 
was “to marry the Earl of Hunting- 
don,” and that Guy of Gisborne is the 
Earl and not Robin Hood. Scarlet, 
meanwhile, has freed the Friar. The 
wedding party is almost at the church 
and Maid Marian’s marriage to Guy the 
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Usurper seems inevitable, when the un- 
expected return of King Richard I 
changes the situation. The Sheriff and 
his wickedness are confounded, and 
both the earldom and his lady-love are 
restored to Robin Hood. 

(Produced by Daniel V. Arthur and 

Reginald De Koven.) 


“PATIENCE” 


(By Sir W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan) 


Cast 
Reginald Bunthorne ...De Wolf Hopper 
Archibald Grosvenor Cyril Scott 
Colonel Calverley. .George J. MacFarlane 
Major Murgatroyd Eugene Cowles 
Lieut. The Duke of Dunstable 
coccccccceees-Atthur Aldridge 


Marie Doro 
The Lady Angela . Viola Gillette 
The Lady Saphir Alice Brady 
The Lady Ella Christine Nielson 
The Lady Jane 


Eva Davenport 
“Patience” has stood the test of 
time as a keen satire against aesthetic 
spasms and an ironical arraignment of 
woman’s -adoration of the unattain- 
able. Reginald Bunthorne (whom the 
librettist drew as a caricature of Oscar 
Wilde) refuses all the allurements of 
the Ladies Angela, Saphir, Ella and 
Jane, and twenty other charming young 
women, ostensibly to waste his manly 
devotion on garden flowers such as tu- 
lips, roses and sunflowers, but most es- 
pecially the pale, pure lilies of the field. 
At heart, Bunthorne is very much in 
love with Patience, the village milk- 
maid—who scorns both Bunthorne and 
_ the inevitable body-guard of his femin- 
ine admirers, who continually are with 
him, trilling classic songs and beguil- 
ing him with Grecian dances stepped off 
to the music of lutes and lyres. Patience 
cherishes in her heart a reminiscent 
love for Archibald Grosvenor, whom 
she recalls in the melodious lyrics of 
“Hey Willy Waly, O,” with its well- 
known beginning of 
Some years ago, fourteen maybe, when 
but a tiny child of four, 


Another baby played with me, my elder 
by a year or more. 


Grosvenor returns to claim his child- 
hood love. Alas, he too, has turned 


esthete, but he is an idyllic poet—~ 
Archibald the All-Right, When Archi- 
bald and his Patience discover that 
their love is mutual, they decide that 
they can never wed, because true love 
exacts sacrifice, and not fulfillment, 
Guided by this doctrine, Patience 
promptly tells Bunthorne that she will 
be his bride after all. Whereat the 
disgruntled maidens and the Ladies 
Angela, Saphir, Ella and Jane, who had 
been about to draw for Bunthorne in a 
lottery, retire discomfited to a renewal 
of their betrothals with the Dragoon 
Guards, headed by the Colonel, the 
Major and the Lieutenant. 

Upon the arrival of Grosvenor in 
their midst the fickle ladies transfer 
their once Bunthorned affections to this 
latest aesthete,who outdoes the original 
as an idyllic poet, whereas Burnthorne 
has been a “Fieshly poet.” Besides Bun- 
thorne has been discovered in Patience’s 
dairy, eating butter with a tablespoon. 
The military men again are cast aside. 
Lady Jane alone remains faithful to 
Bunthorne and sleuths him as unremit- 
tingly as the twenty love-sick maidens 
follow Grosvenor. Patience meanwhile 
discovers that the love she bore her 
great-aunt is as nothing to what has 
come to her for Grosvenor, and, through 
hugging to her heart the Lady Angela’s 
instructions that “Love is the one un- 
selfish emotion in this whirlpool of 
grasping greed,” she feels rather tired 
of Bunthorne, 

The Dragoon Guards, headed by the 
Colonel, the Major and the Duke, find 
themselves so heart hungry for their 
quondam betrotheds that they doff their 
regimentals and take to velvet knicker- 
bockers, Tam O’ Shanters and attitudes. 
Grosvenor appeals to the women for a 
half-holiday from their love-making. 
Bunthorne in a rage attacks Grosvenor 
and jealously tells “Archibald the All- 
Right”that he must quit aestheticism 
and take to the commonplace or else be 
ready to receive Bunthorne’s curse. 
Grosvenor agrees, and since “Archibald 
the All-Right” has discarded aestheti- 
cism, the twenty love-sick maidens fol- 
low suit and rush to the arms of the 
Dragoon Guards again. Patience flees 
to Grosvenor, and even Lady Jane de- 
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serts Bunthorne for the Duke, whereat 

Bunthorne is left to seek solace from his 

flower loves, to the chorus of “He will 

have to find contentment with a tulip 

or a lily.” 

(Revival produced by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert and William A. Brady.) 


“MAMA’S BABY BOY” 


(Adapted by Pay McCree. Music 
by Hans §S. Linne and Will 
H. Becker) 


Cast 
Will J. Kennedy 
Anna Laughlin 
Louise Mink 
Arthur McWatters 
Grace Tyson 
Sallie Stembler 
Albert Hart 
Junie McCree 
Bobby Barry 
Elizabeth Murray 
Lew Dockstader, Al Jolson 


A liberal adaptation of May Irwin’s 
old play, “Mrs. Black is Back,” finds 
itself reincarnated in “Mama’s Baby 
Boy.” 

The play pivots on a woman’s pred- 
ilection for prevarication. It bears out 
the copy-book adage of “Oh, what a 
tangled web we weave, when first we 
practice to deceive.” Mrs. West, on the 
eve of her marriage, tells her husband 
Fred West an untruth. She avows she 
is twenty-nine years of age. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she is thirty-six. She raves 
about her little baby boy, Jack, for 


Spaff Hyman 
Celia West 
Carrie Beverly 
Fred West 
Helen West 


Professor Ivory 
Lawrence McManus 
Jack North 
Cabareters 


whom the newly married Fred pro- 


_ceeds to purchase a nursery filled with 


toys. As a matter of fact, Jack is nine- 
teen and has already fallen in love with 
Fred West’s sister Celia. Mrs. West’s 
sister, Carrie Beverly, connives with her 
sister to maintain her falsehoods, which 
pile up rapidly when Mr. West demands 
to know why baby Jack doesn’t come 
home. 

Jack is smuggled into the house, a 
substitute cook for Ann, who is prone to 
imbibing and who has refused to stay 
unless a cabaret show is provided for 
her amusement. Jack in disguise makes 
love to Celia; Professor Ivory, whose 
course of physical training has dropped 
seven years from Mrs. West and en- 
abled her to cajole her husband into 
matrimony, proceeds to a proposal to 
Carrie Beverly. Lawrence McManus 
helps on the plot with a further frenzy 
of falsehoods to carry on the deceit as 
the husband of a mythical guardian 
of “Mama’s Baby Boy.” Mrs. West 
disguises herself as “Aunt Prue,” the 
supposed wife of “Uncle Larry,” tells - 
the truth about herself to her husband, 
who says he doesn’t believe a word of 
it, and later in her own person repeats - 
the revelation. All is forgiven and Jack, 
restored to his natural age, apparel and 
station, jubilitates in the blessing of his 
mother and step-father over the an- 
nouncement of his betrothal to Celia, 
while Mrs. West promises to abstain 
from all fibbing for evermore. 

(Produced by George Lederer.) 














RISKY 


TWO WOMEN, who wanted a pair of aisle seats at the theatre, could get 
nothing better than two single aisle seats, one just behind the other. “Perhaps, 
dear,” said one of the women, “the person sitting next to me will be alone and 
will consent to exchange seats with you.” Sure enough, as the first one entered 
her place, she spied a man behind her who stared straight ahead and looked 
to neither right nor left. “Pardon me,” she began, leaning toward him; “are you 
alone?” He did not shift his eye, but out of the starboard corner of his mouth, 
he whispered hoarsely: “Cut it, kid, cut it; me wife is wit’ me.” 























































THE FLOWER OF THE 
PALACE OF HAN 


A Chinese drama of the Thirteenth 
Century, by Ma Tcheu- Yuen; adaft- 
ed by M. Louis Laloy; rendered into 


HEN the heart is broken, the 
W/ spirit comes into its own. 
This is the tale of how the 


soul of the Emperor Yuen-Ti found 
thé highway to peace. 

Surrounding the Palace of Han with 
a thick, green burr, the Imperial Park 
snuggled -closely to the royal gardens. 
To the east, the park stretched far be- 
yond to the rice plains which lost them- 
selves in the bamboo marshes on the 
river bank. 

Deer and rare birds and precious 
plants—orchids, ferns and palms of un- 
told values from unknown lands— 
abounded in the park. Most dear to the 
heart of the Emperor were his paired 
peacocks of white and purple, his oddly 
gorgeous parrots, his birds of paradise, 
his humming-birds, his five hundred 
nightingales that had been brought 
from Persia, and the thousand black 
swans, which, like living opals, swam 
ever on the jetty waters of a broad la- 
goon. 

The extremes of the park were 
virgin fastnesses. None went there, 
ever. Mao, the wizened, bent-shoul- 
dered secretary of state, who served 
the Emperor as he had done the Em- 
peror’s father and grandfather before 
him, had greater knowledge of the se- 
crets of the Imperial Park than any 
other living being. And even Mao con- 
fessed that he did not know them all. 

There were places in the park where 


English by Charles Rann Kennedy 


Novelized, with the permission of Mr. Kennedy 
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the mangroves grew so tall and yet so 
neighborly, «that their intertwining 
branches meshed into a rustling, sav- 
ory-scented roof. Through this roof, at 
sparse intervals, slender pine trees and 
date palms thrust up their apexes like 
the green minarets of a _ vegetable 
mosque. Underfoot, over the brush that 
had fallen for centuries, ran a living 
carpet of grass and vines—the satin- 
leaved madeira, the purple fronded wis- 
taria, climbing cucumbers, Persian 
squashes, ground orchids, and night- 
shade in a hundred poisonous beauties. 
Poppy bushes stood waist high, drowsy 
from their own slumberous pods. 

Within the Palace, locked carefully 
away in the blazoned Hall of Ances- 
tors, were jewels and mighty bags of 
gold stacked tier on tier. For of all the 
potentates of the Orient there was none 
wealthier than the Emperor Yuen-Ti. 
He had every treasure in the world 
except a wife. 


Now dusk had come to the Imperial 
Park, and the shadows of twilight. But 
out in the open spaces of the gardens, 
day still lingered, flushing pink be- 
neath the cold gaze of the evening-star, 
which was showing faintly far off to 
the left. 

Had the star dropped down from its 
height straight to the earth below, its 
fall would have crushed a tiriy pavilion 
of bamboo, so cunningly wreathed in 
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’ wistaria and columbine and so craftily 
set between two huge but low-bending 
trees that the little house was practi- 
cally invisible. 

The pavilion possessed but two 
rooms. These were comfortable after 
the fashion of the Land of Han, but 
rather plainly hung and none too richly 
fashioned. 

Within this coarse corolla sat a won- 
drous flower—a young girl, with her 
childhood scarcely left behind her, 
slight as the stalks of rice that bent be- 
neath the evening breeze. Her long eye- 
lashes, thick as a heavy satin fringe, 
shaded eyes like rare jets, and her shin- 
ing black hair, which two tiny maids— 
themselves but children—were piling 
high on her little head, was soft and 
fine as floss. Her face was of a beauty 
almost inconceivable to mortal eyes. 
Her slender arms were weighted with 
bracelets; there were gemmed bands 
about her ankles; and her long, rose- 
colored kimono, as well as her soft 
obi of bluish-green, were encrusted 
with embroideries of pearl and gold 
and silver, topaz and turquoise and 
jade. 

She was very nervous, this little lady. 
She shrank from the rouging rabbit’s 
foot of the one maid and the deftly 
placed hairpins of the other, as she 
watched the- two girls in a mirror of 
polished gold. 

“Ah—no, no,” she complained. “See 
—too much red there! That pin is in 
wrong! Further—further—still. So!” 
Then she dropped the mirror, leaned 
back wearily upon her cushions, and 
looking out into the night, cried softly: 
“After all, what does it matter?” 

“Oh, my lady—oh, most beautiful 
Tchao-Kiun,” cried the younger maid, 
the one who had used the hare’s foot, 
“are you not glad to know that you are 
so beautiful? In that round mirror you 
are like the Lady of the Moon.” 

“Pitiful beauty that allures no eyes!” 
scoffed Tchao-Kiun. “A flower without 
perfume dying in the shade of the for- 
est.” She pointed out to the solitudes 
of the pathless park. “A bird whose 
call to spring—no one will hear!” 

The girl who was coiffing Tchao- 
Kiun glanced sharply up. Without 
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looking at her two companions in lone- 
liness she touched her mistress gently 
on the shoulder and tried to comfort 
her. “Sooner ‘or later, Tchao-Kiun,” 
said she, “the Emperor must discover 
the treasure hidden here in the depth 
of his garden.” 

“Why, then,” asked Tchao-Kiun an- 
grily, “why, then, has he never sum- 
moned me or sought me? Why, when 
he must have known I was sent here 
to be his bride? Why am I thus im- 
prisoned ? Thus left alone day after day 
with you? No! I am nothing to him. 
Trouble me no more.” 

Tchao-Kiun rose from her cushions. 
She waved the attendants aside and 
stood there with her hair half dressed, 
her nails unstained. 

“But ah,” reproached one of the 
maids, “but ah, if it should come to 
pass this very evening, we should be 
punished for our negligence!” 

“And it is a night of stars—a most 
auspicious night,” added she of the pur- 
ple obi. 

“Well, finish then,’ yielded Tchao- 
Kiun. “But your labor will be in vain. 
“Hark—what is that outside? Is there 
nothing—no? I am unnerved to-night. 
Finish and go! Is that all? So—it is 
well” 

She let her maids pass out, not noting 
their obeisances. Striking her silken 
draperies impatiently, Tchao - Kiun 
opened the door to feel the night wind 
on her hot forehead and face. She had 
been kept here alone in the jungle of 
the park for eight months—eight 
weary, soul-sapping months, with no 
word from the outer world since the 
day that Mao, secretary of state to the 
Emperor Yuen-Ti, had borne her away 
to become the Emperor’s bride. She 
had never been nearer the palace than 
this hut in the park. She could not 
understand it. She, Tchao-Kiun, whose 
beauty had been heralded far and wide 
and who because of this gift had been 
sought for as the wife of the lord of - 
the land! What was the trouble? What 
had she done? 

Her child’s heart breaking with lone- 
liness, Tchao-Kiun stooped to pick the 
awkward stringed instrument from the 
floor. Resting on the high piled cush- 



















ions of rose and gold and purple, green 
and scarlet and blue, she began to mint 
her heartaches into music. 


II 


Mao, Prime Minister in The Palace 
of Han, walked slowly through the gar- 
dens, leaning on the arm of his junior 
secretary. 

The Secretary was a youthful man, 
in spite of his thirty-five years. He was 
a painter of skill and an obedient sec- 
_ retary. He loved his art, but the great- 
est passion of his life was his fear of 
Mao. Many men had feared this shriv- 
eled little old man for many. years. 
Mao, with his yellow skin, his steely 
eyes curtained with sagging bloodshot 
lids and outlined by shaggy brows, his 
bony body and long gray beard, was 
like nothing so much as a time-stained, 
crumpled, cobwebbed roll of parch- 
ment—parchment on which always was 
written a death warrant. The list of 
those-whom Mao had put to death— 
for the most part unjustly—would have 
equaled the roll of missing after a 
bloody battle. He had always enjoyed 
the confidences of the rulers of The 
Palace of Han. He had always, even 
from the very first, been most unwor- 
thy. He knew but one softness—and 
that was his weakness for gold. . 

The day had been hot and Mao 
walked on through the garden, stopping 
for a few seconds by the Fountain of 
the Lilies, but passing quickly on as 
their fragrances smote too keenly upon 
his nostrils, Into one of the byways of 
the Imperial Park he turned, moody, 
silent, seemingly anxious to get as far 
as possible from the palace. 

Soon he left the well laid walks and 
strolled into scarcely beaten trails, and 
then with a quickened instinct that 
brought admiration as well as alarm 
into the breast of the young painter, 
his secretary, Mao plunged into the 
very labyrinths of the park. 

They had gone thus for several hours 
when, the moon well up and a scant 
light filtering through the leafy roof 
overhead, the secretary bent closer to 
his master, and said: 
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come.so far as this before.” 


“What,” asked Mao, an ugly light in : 
his eyes. “You have never cothe as far @ 


as this before?” 


“No, I never knew the Imperial Park 4 


? 


stretched so far! 


“It is a place of exile more desolate 3 
than the desert yonder on the frontier. 7 


Nothing here for your painter’s skill, 


lad, unless,”>—Mao chuckled with still : 
uglier glee—“ it might be in yonder pa- = 
vilion, What, see it not, you oaf? ’Tis © 


there hidden between the trees and 
thick wistaria, and flanked by the two 
huge jasmine bushes!” 

The young man drew his eyes closely — 
together and squinted in the direction 
Mao had indicated. 

“What indeed ?” cried the young man 


eagerly. “Does anyone live in the pa- 7 


vilion ?” 
“Look,” commanded Mao as he seat- 
ed himself on a fallen tree-trunk. 
The secretary crept cautiously over 
towards the little hut beneath the trees. 
Within the pavilion, 


resting on her hands, bent weepingly 
over her lute, the 


light. 


The secretary had all he could do to 


check his outcry of admiration. But in 
this he was aided by Mao, who had 


guessed that the young man would be | 
unable calmly to gaze upon the loveli- — 
ness of Tchao-Kiun and had come up | 
behind him and thrust his gnarled fin- | 


gers over the young man’s lips. 


“A girl—or a goddess?” questioned 7 


the young man. 
Mao chuckled. 
“She is so delicate,” 


flower unfolding.” 


“And do you not recognize her?” : 


asked Mao. 


“It seems—” began the Secretary, | 


very much puzzled. 


Mao fumbled inside his long, flow- | 
ered gown of black and purple. He? 
drew forth a roll of kidskin. “Ah, per-# 


haps this portrait—” he suggested. 


The Secretary clapped his hands in 


“I am tired, Master. I have never | 


the painter for © 
the first time in his life beheld the es- | 
sence of beauty. Tchao-Kiun, her chin 
lanterns above her ~ 
head bathing her with a weird rose | 


continued the 
Secretary. “She quivers like a poppy | 








































































delight as the thread of recollection 
joined again; and then he grew pale 
with shame, 

“Ves, that is it,” said he. “It was her 
portrait that I copied, her beautiful, 
wonderful portrait that was sent to the 
Emperor to show him the beauty of 
the bride that had been chosen for him. 
And it was her portrait that I altered 
in the copying, altered at your com- 
mand. I made the portrait of this beau- 
tiful girl into the likeness of a hideous 
woman to suit you, Mao. That was so 
the Emperor would not have her for 
his bride. What was your end? That 
is—let me see—yes, that is Tchao- 
Kiun. Yes, that is her name. I did 
wrong to obey you. I am ashamed. The 
portrait as it came to me was exquisite, 
a the living girl is far more beauti- 
ul.” 

“Bah,” sneered Mao. “Her family 
should have respected my office. They 
refused me a hundred ounces of silver 
for the surety of seeing her safely 
housed with the Emperor. They were 
too certain of the winning.” 

“Naturally,” gibed the Secretary, for- 
getting respect for Mao in his zeal for 
the girl. “They knew the Emperor need 
only to see her, for the imperial favor 
to be bestowed.” 

“And so they counted without old 
Mao,” exulted the Prime Minister. 
“And so old Mao had to outwit them; 
and he did. This girl will never see her 
Emperor. She will stay here till she 
dies from loneliness, for the Emperor 
never goes into these extremes of the 
park.” 

The Secretary watched the frenzy 


_that gripped the old man, with dread 


choking him. He questioned of the 
Prime Minister very slowly: “Mao, 
have you no fear of Fate?” 

“Pish!” retorted the old man. “Fore- 
sight breaks the teeth of Fate. Only 
two men now stand in my way. The 
Councilor of the Right is one and the 
Councilor of the Left the other. I have 
a scheme to trip them and you shall aid 


me. You must.” 


“But I will not,” interrupted the Sec- 
retary. “This time I will not obey. 
Why, the whole Empire honors these 
men.” 
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“Ha, ha!” laughed Mao again. “That 
is not for you to say. You have obeyed 
me too far already. Your life is in my 
hands. But we must not stay here. 
Come, till I show you where’ we must 
entrap the councilors; it is just beyond 
here—no, you must come; there is no 
going back now.” 

And with his claw-like fingers grip- 
ping like steel hooks into the young 
man’s arm, the Prime Minister dragged 
his secretary farther into the heart of 
the forest. 


III 


Tchao-Kiun, all unconscious of the - 
two pairs of eyes that had been peering 
through her lattice, picked at her lute. 
Beyond, on their mats of grass, beneath 
a single silken coverlet, her maids lay 
sleeping. 

The last trembling chord of Tchao- 
Kiun’s song drowned the departing 
footsteps of Mao and the Secretary, 
even as they cloaked the approach of 
another pair of men. 

The Emperor himself had gone stroll- 
ing that evening, impelled by the same 
thirst for fresh air that had sent forth 
the Prime Minister leaning on the Sec- 
retary’s arm. Impelled by some strange 
force, the Emperor had felt himself 
drawn farther and farther along the 
well-swept garden paths. Then as he 
sat resting by the Pavilion of the Pop- 
pies on the border of the Park, seeming- 
ly from the very soul of the forest had 
come such a crooning melody, so much 
the wail of a yearning heart, that the 
Emperor, whose own heart was very 
sad and hungry, had felt constrained to 
seek this wailing’s source, 

There had been but one courtier with 
him when the Imperial impulse had de- 
cided upon this foray into the forest. 
Armed only with a single lantern cut 
from the roof of the Pavilion of Pop- 
pies, the two had sallied forth. 

The courtier was accustomed to im- 
perial whims and caprices; he had been 
a courtier long enough for that, but no 
fat man of the courtier’s girth could 
equably accept such a moonlight prowl- 
ing as this. Defiantly he stumped along 
with ears willfully shut. As the sound 
























































































of Tchao-Kiun’s lute rose higher, the 
Emperor pushed eagerly forward. It 
stopped suddenly and the Imperial feet 
stopped short in disappointed woe. 

“Did the sound of the lute come from 
here?” he asked as he pointed to the 
right of where the courtier stood with 
his blinking lantern. 

“Why did not your august majesty 
wish an escort?” queried the courtier. 


“One cannot surprise the secrets of - 


the night with armies,” objected the 
Emperor. 

_ “Perhaps it was a spirit playing, or 
the ghost of some one dead,” parried 
the courtier, snapping at a night-fly that 
buzzed into his eye. 

“Music like that could have no evil 
power,” insisted the Emperor. 

“T fear a trap,” said the courtier to 
himself. “I'll warn the guard to stand 
near by.” And he stepped back a few 
paces to signal the two henchmen fol- 
lowing well in the rear. 


It is the night when the stars are be- 
trothed. 
And join one another— - 


resumed the voice of Tchao-Kiun, all 
uncognizant that the answer to her 
prayers was vainly seeking her—not ten 
paces from her hidden doorway. 

“What holds me here? Am I dream- 
ing?” cried the Emperor. He leaned 
back against what he thought was a 
vine-wreathed tree. In reality it was 
one of the walls of Tchao-Kiun’s pavil- 
ion, and as it swung inward beneath his 
weight—for the Emperor was a tall and 
sinewy man—he saw the singer. It 
seemed to him that she was the Spirit 
of the Moon. 

“A spirit, playing her lute in the glory 
of the moon. I dare not stir lest she van- 
ish. Yet all my soul strains towards 
her. She is the half of my heart for 
whom I have waited. Ah, she has 
stopped playing—she is startled,” whis- 
pered Yuen-Ti to himself. 

The sound of his voice struck upon 
Tchao-Kiun’s ears. She threw her lute 


aside and, frightened, arose shrieking: 
“Some one, some one spoke in the 
shadow !” 
As she spoke, the Emperor knelt be- 
fore her. Then with a remembrance of 
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his ancestry, he proudly arose. With 
folded arms and head erect he cried: 

“What is this? Is it possible that I, 
the Emperor, who since I was born 
have never spoken but to command—” 

“The—Emperor !” stammered Tchao- 
Kiun, and fell prostrate. _Dimly she un- 
derstood that the hour had come—the 
time of her acknowledgment that she 
had waited for so long and wearily. 

The Emperor’s voice, slow and calm, 
aroused her. 

“Do I speak,” asked he, “to the God- 
dess of Pity, who dwells on the peak 
of an unknown mountain, whiter than 
snow and more shining than the moon? 
They say she bends her head to hear 
the whispered pleadings of the world. 
They say death recoils from him who 
has looked upon her face; and he that 
loves her in his heart shall know peace 
forever.” 

“I am no goddess,” replied Tchao- 
Kiun, “but a young girl brought here, 
many months ago—one who has de- 
spaired. My name is Tchao-Kiun.” 

“Tchao-Kiun,” repeated the Emperor 
wonderingly, as he stepped into the cen- 
ter of the low little room. 

But the girl, with a cry again fell 


quite prostrate, and in silence lay there | 


before him. 


“What now, my lord?” called the | 


courtier, from outside. “Where are you? 
Are you safe, or ambushed ?” 

“Here quick!” answered the Emper- 
or, and as the courtier and the guards 


advanced, he pointed to the trembling | 


Tchao-Kiun. 
“Her name,” said the Emperor, “she 


says is Tchao-Kiun. A portrait bearing q 
that name was brought to me. Do you © 


remember ?” 


“It was far from promising such 7 
beauty,” commented the courtier, who 


indeed recalled the portrait well. 


“Yes,” detailed the Emperor, “the 
eyes were changed, the lips thickened, © 
the forehead scarred with wrinkles. | 


Now who—” : 
“Mao,” nodded the courtier. 


The Emperor’s wrath rose mightily. 7 
“The traitor tricked me,” he said, and = 
gestured significantly to the courtier. 7 
Immediately the courtier, with a know- ~ 


ing look withdrew. 
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“What have you done?” questioned 
Tchao-Kiun, 

“I have commanded the death of a 
minister,” smiled the Emperor. 

“IT have been near you but a mo- 
' ment,” she wailed, “and already I have 
- caused death.” 
' “He was a traitor,” said the Emperor 
- sternly. “To-morrow, Tchao-Kiun, I 
' will lead you to the inner palace. To- 
» gether we will drink the betrothal cup. 
' But to-night let me hear once again, 
» alone in this pavilion, your lute—the 
© lute that drew me to you!” 
' And kissing the palms of her out- 
stretched hands, the Emperor placed 
the lute upon her lap. 


IV 


Mao was very bitterly hated from one 
end of the Palace of Han to the other. 

When the courtier whom the Emper- 
or had despatched for the executioner 
arrived with the summons and the Im- 
perial command, there was rejoicing in 
the hearts of even the humblest attachés 
of the Palace. For Mao’s rule was both 
hard and unjust. 

Straight to the heart of the woods, 
the courtier and the little groups of 
soldiers headed for the hut beneath the 
trees. For the watchers round the Pal- 
ace had been very ready to tell how, 
hours previously, they had_ observed 
Mao and the Secretary wandering into 
the recesses of the park. To the sol- 
diers it seemed not unlikely that Mao 
had gone to take a look at that rarest 
of all the birds that the Imperial Park 
had ever cloistered, and of whose pres- 
ence only Mao had hitherto known. 


Mao and the secretary meanwhile had 
finished their ramble. The young man, 
rebellious against the elder’s villainous 
Schemes, yet felt himself so bound by 
the straps of past intrigues that he had 
consented unwillingly enough to share 
in the destruction of the Councilors of 
the Left and the Right. 

Mao had just bound the youth with 
fresh oaths and turned on the home- 
' ward path, when they heard voices in 
_ the shadow. 
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“Ah, they’ve got the old vulture at 
last,” came the whisper. “Let me at 
him. I would like to pierce him with this 
own sword of mine. Do you remember 
_ happened to my daughter through 

im?” 

Through a break in the thicket Mao 
and the Secretary saw two soldiers who 
were chatting in subdued and cautious 
manner. 

“Yes,” said the second man, “Ah, he 
was a greedy one! To try and cheat the 
Emperor out of so beautiful a bride!” 

Mao stifled the yell of rage that 
welled within him. He realized that he 
was an old man, and even his superior 
knowledge of the byways of the park 
would do him no good in such a crisis. 
The soldiers’ colloquy, revealing as it 
did that his deceit had been discovered, 
set the busy brain of Mao to whirring 
over a plan of escape. He began to wish 


‘the had killed Tchao-Kiun and thrown 


her body into the River Amoor—which 
divided the Land of Han from the Land 
of Grass, where the Tartars, fiercest of 
all of the tribes of the world, lived. 

“I know a way to escape through 
here,” he whispered to the Secretary, 
who was quaking like an aspen in the 
west wind. Mao pointed away from the 
point where the soldiers were stationed. 
“Tf we can reach it, we are saved. 
Tchao-Kiun’s pavilion is just yonder 
there. See, I can touch it almost with 
my finger-tips.” 

“T hear some one!” The Secretary 
motioned towards the very spot where 
Mao had nodded. 

“T see his shadow—look!” called a 
soldier from afar. 

“The soldiers,” moaned the old min- 
ister as he clawed alternately at his own 
beard and at the Secretary’s hair. 

“Lost!” cried the Secretary. “Mao, I 
knew that punishment must come.” 

“For you, perhaps—not for me,” 
snarled the old man. As the soldiers 
came rushing through the undergrowth, 
Mao suddenly flung the Secretary into 
their arms and threw himself in the 
shadow of the shrubbery. 

One minute—a minute and a half— 
two minutes! The soldiers had stran- 
gled the Secretary, and with the body 
of the dead young painter spitted with 
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their swords had gone on through the 
forest. 


Mao waited till they were out of 
sight. Then he pulled himself together 
and made away through the thicknesses 
of the woods. 


V 


The Khan of the Tartars had pitched 
his camp on a high plateau of the 
“Land of Grass.”’ His own tent was as 
black as his heart, and within he slept. 
Stretched on a pile of half-tanned 
skins, his huge hulk was shaking from 
the force of his own snores and heav- 
ing from his weighted breathing. 

Outside, the skin-clothed sentries 
that watched his slumbers tramped 
continually. Just behind the tent, on a 
Sparse-leaved tree, there rocked back 
and forth in the night-wind three limp 
bodies with long queues dangling sadly 
out behind. 

A horn hit the silence with a harsh 
note. 

“They must be coming,” ventured a 
sentry as he stirred the smoldering fire. 

“Their horn sounded,” admitted his 
companion. 

“But can they find the way?” won- 
dered the other. 

“The autumn wind blows the sand,” 
said the first man, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “and the night is so black you 
cannot see the dead grass at your feet.” 

Another blast, and the approaching 
riders were with them. The horn 
sounded again, brisker, harsher than 
before, and the whole band of Tartars 
- save the Khan, came tumbling out of 
the tents. Tall men all of them, they 
were armed with bows and lances. 
Their single garments, fashioned from 
rough skins, were the color of the sand 
and they were ali yawning and stretch- 
ing, drowsy even yet from the copious 
draughts of strong liquors with which 
they had cradied themselves to slum- 
ber. 


“A good hunt?” queried the fore- 
most. 

“Nothing,” retorted the captain of 
the little band. “We chased the wind 


and bagged the dust.” 


“The weather is too soft. The wild 


‘the Chinaman’s 


horses have gone north,” advised one 
of the slowly wakening sleepers. “But 
what have you there?” 

He pointed to a tightly-bound prison- 


er two servants were lugging from one | 


of the horses. 

“Nothing,” answered the captain. 
“Just a man.” 

“But he’s a Chinaman,” growled the 
group at the fire. “Why, he has a silk 
robe? Why didn’t you kill him?” 

“He said,” explained the captain, 
prodding the bundle of silk and bonds 
with a rough foot, “he said, he wished 
to speak to our chief, the great Khan. 
He says his name is Mao.” 

“The great Khan sleeps in his tent,” 
shouted the Tartars in chorus at Mao, 
with an indignant clashing of their ~ 
spears and lances. “He will not be dis- - ~ 
turbed for you.” : 

“He says he brings a gift,” inter- 
ceded one of the horsemen. “He says 
the like of it has never been given to 
any man on earth.” 

“The Tartars are masters of the 
earth and of the grass thereof,” dis- 
puted a long, black-faced man coming 
forward. “It is for them to give. Look 
you,” he added as he turned to the 
man who lay bound on the ground be- 
fore him. “This morning three mer- 
chants from your country came this 
way. To save their lives they offered 
us their bales of silk—green, yellow, 
red—all colors. The stuffs made a 
great fire. The men—do you see that 
tree over there?—the men hang there. 
But here”—and he loosed the gag in 
mouth—“you can 
speak for yourself.” 

The old man spat out the wedge of 
leather most gratefully. For he was a 
very old man and he was very tired. He 
had but swum across the swift tide of 
the Amoor in the rush of his escape 
from the Imperial Palace of Han, when 
the Tartar soldiers had netted him, and 
he had had to plead most eloquently to 
even come within this near approach of 
the great Khan. His poor old throat 
was parched for a sup of water. But 
old Mao knew the Tartars. He was too 
wise to let them see his dire needs. So 
he licked at his fevered lips, wetting 
them as best he could with his dry 








tongue, and answered with cold disdain: 


“I know the Tartar hospitality. I _ 


know I shall not see to-morrow’s dawn. 
I ask but one thing: unbind me.’ 

“Do you think you can escape { ‘Ze 
came the chorus again. 

“T know,” sneered Mao, “that noth- 
ing ever has escaped from the Land of 
Grass.” 

“Then you are bargaining for a few 
minutes of life?” they taunted. 

“Do you Tartars bargain with what 
you are about to kill?” gibed Mao. 

The Tartars consulted together. The 
black man who lay by the fire said slow- 
ly: “He must be a great man in his own 
country. Something in his voice bends 
the will.” There was more discussion. 
“Well, let’s unbind him,” they agreed. 
“Let our lances make a bristling girdle 
about him,-One move, and we can 
draw it tight. He can’t escape.” 

And so they lifted Mao, and loosed 
him. While the big black man who had 
lain by the fire took a torch and held it 
perilously near the fevered bald and 
yellow head, old Mao pulled from his 
bosom the same roll of parchment bear- 
ing Tchao-Kiun’s true portrait that he 
had shown the secretary in the imperial 
park. Even in the flaring light of the 
torch, the painted loveliness was over- 
powering. The Tartars in front of Mao 
recoiled. Those at the rear came near- 
er. Grouped before Mao, with lowered 
lances, they stood there spellbound at 
the glorious beauty of the woman’s 
face. 

“Now you see,” leered Mao. 

He had broken the spell. “Is it pos- 
sible!” sighed the men in unison: “A 
woman on the earth so beautiful? Sure- 
ly this man is a messenger from 
heaven !” 

“So, so!” chortled Mao, biting at 
his long nails. “Then get me water first 
—water, you dogs. And then bring me 
your master, the great Khan!” 

They brought him a skin bottle filled 
with water, A Tartar struck a lance 
on the great shield hung by the en- 
trance to the tent of the great Khan. A 
yellow flicker shone from the narrow 
opening. They rudely thrast Mao and 
his precious roll within. The tent flap 
closed behind him. 
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VI 


Out over the blacknesses of the night 
came the deep slow boom of a drum. 
It caught the air, gripped it weirdly, 
and sent a thousand discordant echoes 
racing over the cold plain, reverberating 
around the three limp bodies on the 
tree. 

It roused anew the Tartars, who 
stood in murmuring groups, ranged 
around the Khan’s tent door. 

An hour had passed since Mao, bear- 
ing the painting of Tchao-Kiun, had 
stepped into the Khan’s tent. Listen 
as they would, eavesdrop as*best they 
might, even the keenest of ears could 
catch no sound of the conference. The 
steady booming of the drum quickened 
their pulses. 

“The bronze drum!” called the black 
man who still lay by the fire. “They are 
going to consult the Fates!” 

Off in a shielded enclosure the priests 
were already at their work of divina- 
tion. They had lighted the sacred fire, 
cast the sacred bones and begun their 
grotesque dances. 

The men at the threshold of the 
Khan’s tent began gravely to discuss 
the issue. 

“Perhaps we will have war,” 
gested one. 

“Tt is a long time since we have made 
war,” added his neighbor. 

“Oh, the joy of war,” shouted the big 
black man. “The plain strewn with 
dead horses! The bodies of men mown 
down like a harvest!” 

“And the foe whom we strike even 
as he raises his arm.’ 

“And the man in flight stopped by an 
arrow—turned on his back like a tor- 
toise !” 

“The shrieks of the women as we 
seize them by the hair to slit their 
throats!” 

The chorus chimed in yells until a 
sharp beat of the drums sent them si- 
lent. From the tent came the Kahn. 
He was a fearful object for any eye, © 
thanks to the dirt and the dishevelment — 
of his appearance, though had he been 
bathed and shaven, he would have ap- 
peared as a new Hercules, for his face 
was not without grace. His garb dif- 


sug- 
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fered but little from that of his men, 
save for a precious amulet he wore sus- 
pended around his throat. Behind him 
stood two stalwart priests draped in 
black. Each held two charred bones. 

Last of all followed Mao. The China- 
man’s face was twisted beyond its usual 
distortions with the hideous glee of re- 
venge. He smacked his lips and rubbed 
his hands violently together. The Khan 
had spread dried flesh and rice before 
his guest and the Prime Minister of the 
Land of Han was already refreshed in 
body. The stiffness of his joints fled be- 
fore the unholy joy that flooded his 
soul over this success. 

“Men of the Land of Grass,” began 
the Khan, “the foreigner has spoken 
and because of his words I have con- 
sulted the Fates. The decree is—war!” 

A joyful murmur ran through the 
Tartars. “War,” they echoed. 

“To-morrow at dawn,” continued the 
(Khan, “we shall advance southward. 
Every living thing we meet on the high- 
ways, in the fields or hiding in the 
houses, we will kill with arrow or with 
lance. .The soil shall be fed with fresh 
blood.” 

Mao ceased rasping his hands on 
each other and advanced slowly. 
“Lord,” he insinuated, “I will show you 
the easy passes through the mountains 
and the ill-guarded fortresses on the 
frontiers!” 

The Khan turned his head away 
from the Chinaman and continued his 
address to his soldiers. 

“But this land has nourished us 
faithfully for many seasons. We owe 
her a sacrifice. It shall be the blood of a 
man. A minister has betrayed his mas- 
ter and stolen away. The feeble Em- 
peror of China failed to punish him. 
The Khan of the Tartars shall not 
fail.” 

The Khan’s words fell on the listen- 
ing Mao like the voice of doom, 

“Lord, Lord,” he whined, “spare my 
life! Mercy! Have I not shown you the 
portrait, named her, pointed out the 
road? Is this my reward?” 

“Are you afraid?” answered the 
Khan. 

The pride of the Prime Minister of 
Han rose in quick revolt. 


“Afraid,” he shot back-as he rose 
with his head high, his stooped shoul- 
ders squaring themselves in the flick- 
erings of the torches. “No! I die then! 
I will not plead with you—men of thick, 
narrow skulls. But I warn you, you can- 
not destroy me utterly. My hate you 
cannot kill. It will cling to you like a 
flame, like fever, like decay. It will 
pursue you forever. And you, foolish 
shepherd of a witless flock, the fair 
girl whom you think to possess shall 
escape you at the very moment’ you 
reach out to grasp her. The Flower of 
the Palace of Han is not to be plucked 
by an ignorant, brutish and contempt- 
ible barbarian.” 

“Torture him!’ commanded the 
Khan tersely and went back to his tent. 

Scurrying about, a score of men 
kindled fresh fires. Two score more 
drew knives and began sharpening these 
on the stones. Full fifty Tartars ringed 
round Mao, their lances and spears in- 
terlocked in a circle of poisoned points. 

“Sharpen your blades well,” gibed 
Mao as one impatient Tartar pricked 
him sharply upon the thigh. “Sharpen 
your blades well, for my skin hangs on 
my old body like the dewlaps of an ox. 
You will do well to draw from me five 
drops of thin blood.. Come close, you 
barbarians! Cattle-tenders of the Land 
of Grass—see how a man of the coun- 
try of Han can die!” 

Mao’s last taunt choked on his lips. 
A hundred strong, the blood-crazy Tar- 
tars rushed upon him, and hacked him 
into bits. 


Vil 


The Gardens of the Palace of Han 
smiled in the sunlight.. The greensward 
was cropped close as the fine down on 
a baby’s head. A meadow lark hidden 
in the copse called out her love of the 
world and lured her mate anew. The 
air was filled with the odors of lilies 
and jasmine and roses. 

Beyond the Pavilion of Poppies, in the 
shade of a great acacia tree, was laid a 
small table. On the heaped up cushions 
at its side reclined the Emperor Yuen- 
Ti. Tchao-Kiun, more beautiful than 
ever through the great love that had 















wean her life since the night the 
mperor had found her secreted in the 
hidden pavilion, pattered back and forth 
between the flower beds, plucking nose- 
gays’ and wreathing garlands with 
which to drape her lord and lover. Her 
two maids—the same two girls who had 
borne with her the solitudes of the 
pavilion—were near Tchao-Kiun now. 
The Fat Courtier, who had accom- 
panied the Emperor that night of the 
discovery of Tchao-Kiun, was in audi- 
ence with him now. And the old lord 
was descanting gravely to his master. 
Love and not law—his selfish love of 
his wife and not the fatherly love for 
his people that the throne of the Em- 
ire demanded from its possessor—now 
filled all of the Emperor Yuen-Ti’s life. 
His wife had displaced his people, and 
the courtiers, moved to alarm at the 
Emperor’s rank disregard of his duties, 
had sent the Fat Courtier on an em- 
bassy of supplication. 
Now the Fat Courtier had finished 
and he waited sadly for the Emperor’s 
reply. 
_ “Yes, yes,” admitted Yuen-Ti, fol- 
lowing Tchao-Kiun with love-lit eyes, 
“but since the moment when she 
dawned upon me in the depths of my 
deserted gardens, I have lost all sense 
of time. Days, weeks, months, may 
have passed. In the light of her glance 
my body is dissolved. I am become a 
cloud drifting in the rays of the sun.” 


“Your great ancestor, the Emperor : 


Yu,” admonished the Fat Courtier, “so 
it is written, for thirty years explored 
his provinces, laying out roads, chang- 
ing the courses of the rivers. Thrice in 
that time he saw the gates of his palace, 
but never crossed its threshold.” 

Far in the distance sounded a gong, 
drowning the melody of the lark and 
the laughter of Tchao-Kiun. 

The Fat Courtier started. “The great 
gong of the Emerald Gate, my Lord,” 
he cried. “It announces the arrival of 
some vassal prince.” 

The Emperor narrowed his brows. 
Within the palace, boys were playing on 
their flutes. The shrill cascades of their 
harmonies sounded clear on the summer 
air. 

“I hear only flutes,” argued the Em- 
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peror, “far off! Perhaps by the Gate of 
Mother of Pearl.” 

“Nine strokes,’ repeated the Fat 
Courtier, paling at his thoughts. “Nine 
strokes! No vassal prince awaits, but 
the ambassador from some foreign 
kingdom.” 

“Music of the south,” smiled the Em- 
peror, still hearkening for the distant 
flutes. “Perhaps it is the mystic dancers 
sent me by the Emperor of the sun- 
bathed rivers.” 

“I will advise the Councilors of the 
Right and of the Left to be ready to re- 
ceive the ambassadors in the Great 
Hall,” announced the Fat Courtier, 
bowing himself away. 

“Their dance,” went on the Emperor, 
“will not be the dance of the Silk Robe, 
nor the dance of the Wing of the Phe- 
nix, nor the Dance of the Banners. But 
they will dance the mystic dance of the 
Five Colors that answer to the Five 
Fates. They will foretell the future.” 

“May the Fates,” said the Fat Cour- 
tier apprehensively as he strode up the 
path, “grant. that this embassy be of 
peace, not war.” 

Tchao-Kiun, who had sunk down on 
the cushions by the side of the Emper- 
or, followed the Fat Courtier with anx- 
ious eyes. 

“Now, what shadow of uneasiness 
clouds your brow?” questioned the Em- 
peror as he turned his wife’s face 
towards him. 

“These .dancers,” breathed Tchao- 
Kiun, “—they will reveal our destiny, 
you say?” 

“They will tell what the future holds 
for us—what glory or what peaceful 
happiness,” replied her husband. “Or 
perchance—” 

“Or perchance—’ ” repeated Tchao- 
Kiun. 

The Emperor laughed away her 
fears. “Why name a thing that cannot 
be?” he asked. 

“How can one be sure of the fu- 
ture?” pleaded the girl. 

“Nothing can separate us,” assured 
the Emperor. “All the wons of the fu- 
ture would be too short to exhaust the 
love that wells up in our hearts.” 

“In a dream, last night,” said Tchao- 
Kiun, resting more heavily against his 

































Shoulder, “I saw bears fighting with 
tigers. Then I saw a broad river. Out 
of its depths rose dirge-like music. 
Presently from the waters towered a 
great rock, Sentinel of Life and Death. 
That rock I had to climb.” 

“The night, as it draws away, often 
leaves behind some mist of terror trail- 
ing in the mind,” consoled the Emper- 

“Open your eyes to the day and 
the phantoms will disappear. Hark, 
dear, the dancers come. I hear the 
tinkling of their bracelets of jade.” 


From behind a hanging curtain of 


white lilies the white dancer came first 
in a geometric maze of whirlings. 

“The White Dancer! See!” quoth the 
Emperor. “Her face is as pale as the 
flower of the eglantine. White are her 
robes. She bears an enfolding lily.” 

_. The White Dancer suddenly disap- 

peared at this announcement of the 
destiny she bore. Close on her heels fol- 
lowed the Blue Dancer. 

“Our destiny is not in the white,” 
said the fearsome Tchao-Kiun. 

“Ah, see the Blue Dancer,” encour- 
aged .Yuen-Ti. “She bears an iris 
straight as a lance! The blue in the 
East awakens the world! Oh, abun- 
dance, multiplying.” 

But the Blue Dancer had vanished. 

“Our destiny is not in the blue,” 
wailed Tchao-Kiun. 

“The Red Dancer has come,” pointed 
out the Emperor. “See, dear, she bears 
no flowers, only glowing rubies.” And 
then he began the chant of the red. 

“Red is the splendor of the. south; 
it is the end ordained. The-.blood of 
sacrifice, desired of the gods! Warfare 
triumphant !” 

Husband and wife sat there expec- 
tant. But the Red Dancer, too, disap- 
peared. Tchao-Kiun was weeping now. 
She huddled closer yet to her husband 
in wild alarm. “Our destiny is not in 
red,” she said slowly. “We are not to 
be victorious in war.” 

“Lo, the Black Dancer!” cried the 
Emperor, and even now he too had ~ 
cloud on his brow. “Ah, see, Tchao- 
Kiun, she flees before a demon.” 

The Black Dancer and the demon 
stopped abruptly before the two, bowed 
low, and then wich eyes fixed steadfast- 


ly on the Emperor and Tchao-Kiu 
withdrew slowly. 

“That,” shrieked Tchao-Kiun, “tho 
is our destiny. ‘Bitterness of life mad 
over again through death and separa: 
ti on. 99? 4 
But the Emperor answered her with 
kisses. “Dear, that cannot be. Still ig 
there one dance more, the Yellow 
Dance, the dance of Unity and Har- 
mony. "That will be our destiny, Tchao- 
Kiun. The dancer robed in yellow will 
come next. She will bear in her hand! 
a golden lotus. Do you not hear her?” 

But the Dancer with the Golden 
Lotus came not. Suddenly down thé 
path appeared the Councilors of thé 
Right and of the Left, preceded by the 
Fat Courtier. 

“What brings you here?” demanded: 
the Emperor Yuen-Ti, angered at the! 
interruption. 

“Grave danger, August Majesty,’ 
plied the Fat Courtier. “Beho d ‘thd 
Councilors of the Right and Left.” 7 

“I approve beforehand, ” said the 
Emperor, much annoyed, “in whatever 
course you may decide upon. Some 
tributary Prince has revolted? Let the 
general in command assemble the 
troops and march to-morrow bearing’ 
before him the tablets of the Imperial 
Ancestors and the Banner of the God 
of the Sun.” i 

“It is no tributary Prince, August 
Majesty,” implored the Councilor of 
the Right. “It is the Khan of the Tar 
tars.” 

“The Khan of the Tartars,” 
the Emperor. 4 

“The Khan of the Tartars,” moaned? 
Tchao-Kiun. q 


repeated 


VIII 


The Councilor of the Left was thé 
first to break the silence of fear that, 
fell like a pall on the garden. 

“He i is on the march, the Khan of the eo 


Tartars,” brusquely announced thé 
Councilor of the Left. “His horsemen” 
drive the people before them like” 
sheep.” 4 

“But he cannot cross our frontier,” 
objected the Emperor. “The forts are 
strong and well-guarded.” 












“There has been peace too long,” de- 
plored the Councilor of the Right. “The 
soldiers of the Empire have forgotten 
how to fight. Our stores are too scant 
for siege.” 

The Emperor rose in his wrath and 
hurled forth imprecations. 

“And it is to-day,” he demanded, 
“when the peril is at our doors, when 
the whole land of Han trembles under 
this menace—to-day, you come to me 
and say, ‘We are without defence.’ ” 

“Did not the Son of Heaven himself,” 
reminded the Councilor of the Right, 
“forbid one shadow to be cast upon his 
happiness ?” 

The Emperor bit his lip in silent ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of the ac- 
cusation. Indeed he had neglected his 
throne too long, had failed to guard the 
trust of his ancestors. 

“The Tartars have sent ambassa- 
dors,” remarked the Emperor at length. 
“What treasure do they demand?” 

“A treasure,” said the Councilor of 
the Left most solemnly, “that will re- 
quire no long caravan to bear forth.” 

“A treasure,’ repeated the Councilor 
of the Right with equal -weightiness of 
tone, “that will not cost the Imperial 
purse one golden coin.” 

“What do they demand?” grandilo- 
quently asked the Emperor. “—Silks, 
gold, pearls? Women from the palace? 
Summon them here. I will choose 
among them.” 

The Councilor of the Left cleared 
his throat cautiously. And then he spoke 
with much deliberation. 

“The Tartars have chosen.” 

“How could they chose?” scoffed the 
Emperor. 

“Mao Yen-cheou, your minister,” re- 
sumed the Councilor of the Left, “fled 
to their camp. He showed the Khan a 
certain true portrait.” 

“Tchao-Kiun!” sobbed the Emperor. 

He knelt in agony. His pride of an- 
cestors was all forgot. The woman be- 
side him cowered crying among the pil- 
lows. 

“Deliver the Princess Tchao-Kiun up 
to them,” suavely suggested the Coun- 
cilor of the Left, “and they will return 
at once to their deserts by way of the 
River Amoor. Furthermore, they will 
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bind themselves in a treaty with the 
Empire.” 

“Refuse,” added the Councilor of the 
Right, “and they will push southward, 
slaughtering all before them. Where our 
cities atid homes now stand and our 
fields and gardens flourish, they will 
leave only a waste, a pasture for their 
horses.” 

The Councilor of the Left again took 
up the discourse. “The Khan demands 
answer before the setting of the sun. 
His ambassadors will not dismount. 
They sit straight in their saddles in the 
outer court, ready to depart.” 

The Emperor paced wildly up the 
path. Gone was the sunlight of the 
morning all about him. Red fire and 
blood was all he could see. His heart 
was dead. within him. At length his soul 
burst out in fiery denunciation. 

“Then it is I, I, your Emperor, who 
must bear the burden of all your neg- 
ligence? I curse you, all of you! What 
use are you but to sit at banquets, to 
ride fat horses and to clink your jade 
insignia like the toy bells of children?” 
_ The Councilors shrugged their shoul- 
ders. The Fat Courtier dug his toes in 
the sand. Tchao-Kiun, shrunk into the 
dreariness of despair, picked at the ~ 
golden butterflies that bordered her 
sleeves, 

“Tt is in your power, August Maj- 
esty,’ conceded the Councilor of the 
Right, “to throw us into prison, to break 
our limbs, to strangle us, to have us 
torn with hooks in the public place. You 
may condemn us,” and he smiled sar- 
donically, “to walk in braziers of glow- 
ing coals, The last Emperor of the Yu 
devised this form of torture and en- 
joyed it greatly with the woman he 
loved. But when his army was defeated, 
he himself perished by the same means, 
for to escape a more infamous death, 
he threw himself from the terrace of 
his palace into that same brazier.” 

The Emperor cried out at this. For. 
he had lost his sense of Imperial duty 
in his love for Tchao-Kiun. He was 
plain man, not the Son of Heaven, and 
he loved his wife and would not part 
with her, 

Rushing through the imperial brain 
went wild visions of his Tchao-Kiun, 




























































as the wife of the Khan of the Tartars, 


- that hideous black-browed ruffian with 


his uncouth— Ah, it could not, would 
not be! The Emperor turned fiercely on 
his cabinet. 

“Then perish the Empire and the peo- 
ple of the Hundred Families,” cursed 
the Emperor Yuen-Ti. “Perish our pal- 
“aces, our temples and our gods. Tchao- 
Kiun is more precious to me than my 
body and soul, than the tablets of my 
ancestors, than my mission as ruler of 
- men. She is the only divinity I recog- 
nize. In token of profound abasement, 
: = my forehead to the dust before 

er bd 

But Tchao-Kiun was more agile than 
her imperial husband. She sprang from 
her cushions, dry-eyed and quivering of 
lip, and twining her supple length about 
her husband, forced him to stand, as 
befitted an Emperor before his cour- 
tiers. And then she began to speak to 
him very gently. 

. “Great Emperor, wise Councilors,” 
began the young wife ina faltering 
voice, “if it be permitted that a woman 
speak in your presence, I pray you first 
forgive the violence of my lord’s grief. 
Then grant that I may offer myself as 
~ a Sacrifice to the barbarians, that there 
may be peace in the Empire of Han.” 

Yuen-Ti sprang to his feet. Hardly 
could he believe his ears. 

“Tchao-Kiun,” he. cried, clinging 
helplessly to her slight shoulder. 
“Tchao-Kiun! Would you forsake me 
and forget your vows as wife?” 

The girl kissed him softly on his eyes. 
“T shall remain faithful,” she said in 
his ear. “Do you think I could forget 
the whispered pledges of the marriage 
chamber? They are locked here in my 
heart forever. But I must fulfill my des- 
tiny!” She pointed sadly towards the 
spot ‘behind the laburnums whither the 
Black Dancer had disappeared. 

“What do you mean ?” asked the Em- 
peror, seeking to detain Tchao-Kiun, 
who was slowly withdrawing her hand 
from his. 

“Tt is time to go,” said the Councilor 
of the Right with a mist in his voice. 

“For this sacrifice,” said the Coun- 
cilor of the Right, beaming in relief 
on the shrinking Tchao-Kiun, “your 


name shall be written in the annals of © 
the Empire.” { 

The Councilors took Tchao-Kiun by © 
the arm and hurried her away as if / 
afraid she might change her mind. The — 
Emperor Yuen-Ti stood there stupefied © 
and motionless. It had all come so sud- ~ 
denly that even yet he did not realize 
its full meaning. - 

At the doorway Tchao-Kiun turned ~ 
again. She pulled away from the detain- © 
ing hands of the mandarins on either © 
side, and pleaded: q 

“Grant me but one last look! Though © 
I give myself gladly for the of © 
the homes and the Hundred Families, ~ 
yet I must weep at forsaking you!” — 

She rushed to her husband’s side, © 
pressed his lips in a spasm of grief and = 
fell half-fainting into the arms of the ~ 
Fat Courtier, — ; 3 

Slowly they led her away, the Coun- © 
cilor of the Right and the Councilor of 7 
the Left, followed by a tremendous © 
retinue of soft-footed mandarins— § 
down through the winding paths of the © 
gardens of the Palace of Han, through | 
the dancing sunlight. q 

“My chariot!” commanded the Em- | 
peror, “I will follow.” ' 

“August Master,” said the Fat Cour- 7 
tier very firmly, “let not the barba- | 
rians behold your grief. Let it be locked 7 
within the Palace of Han.” | 

The Emperor suffered himself to be © 
stayed. He stood with clasped hands — 
and stared up at the gathering clouds © 
as if invoking the ears of the Universe © 
to listen. " 


IX 


The banks of the river Amoor at the 7 
Pass between the Land of Han and the | 
Land of Grass are precipitous cliffs © 
running insolently up towards Heaven. | 
The current is very swift and danger- © 
ous, and those who drown there never ~ 
come to the surface but are sucked be- = 
low into cavernous and subterranean 7 
whirlpools. ; 

The second day of the journey was 
well spent when Tchao-Kiun and her 
special escort reached the Pass. With 
the poor, sad-eyed little Price of Peace 
were the two tiring maids who had been 














her companions in the woes of her pa- 
vilion in the Imperial Park and again 
in her happiness in the Palace. The 
great bulk of the army of the Tartars 
had forded the river some miles farther 
north, but to Tchao-Kiun had been 
given a picked guard. She rode in a 
gorgeous palanquin alone. Behind her 
came the chair in which were placed her 
luggage, such as it was, and the two 
maids. 

Tchao-Kiun at last had sunk into a 
very merciful sleep. She had drowsed 
for several hours and was awakened 
only when her palanquin was set none 
too gently on the rocky bank. 

“Pray alight, Princess,’ said the 
captain of the escort. 

“We have a river to cross,” added 
another Tartar. 

Tchao-Kiun straightened the heavy 
jeweled head-dress that she wore and 
wrapped herself closer in a golden 
cloak. She offered up a silent prayer to 
Buddha and leisurely alighting from 
the palanquin, approached the soldiers 
by the cliffs. 

“A river?” she questioned. 

“Ay, a river,” repeated the captain. 
“And not one to be crossed on stepping 
stones, either. Bags of cowhide dragged 
by our swimming horses serve for us, 
but for the stranger. Princess a boat 
will come.” 

“What is the name of this river?” 
questioned Tchao-Kiun. 

“You call it the river of the Black 
Dragon,” answered the Captain. “We 
call it the River Amoor. Your Empire 
claims to this bank. Beyond it, is ours.” 

“And then,” continued Tchao-Kiun 
wonderingly, “then this is the last time 
my feet will touch the soil of China? 
Will you permit me one prayer of fare- 
well to the God of the Sun whom I am 
forsaking ?” 

The Tartars looked oddly at each 
other. Then the Captain said half to 
himself and half aloud: 

“Our orders were to obey as far as 
possible the Princess who is to become 
the bride of the great Khan.” 

Tchao-Kiun smiled her sweetest— 
and oh the marvelous beauty of her 
glance! “Then,” she said alluringly, “I 
will climb this high rock here—the one 
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that rises so like a towér. I will look 
back once more upon the homes and 
cities of my country—happy homes, 
peaceful cities, illustrious land, pride 
of my Emperor! Perhaps I may see, 
tremulous on the horizon, like emeralds 
in troubled waters, the roofs of the 
palace I left but yesterday, the magnifi- 
cent, the desolate Palace of Han.” 

Slowly up the slippery rocks toiled 
Tchao-Kiun. But her face was lighten- 
ing with a strange glow. The two young 
tiring maids were following her. The 
Tartars, catching the look on Tchao- 
Kiun’s face, stared amazed. 

“Is she planning to escape?” sug- 
gested one to the Captain. a 

“Unless she has wings, she must 
come down the same way,” scoffed the 
Captain, smiting the water with his 
lance. “Here, this way, men—I think 
the waters are shallower and slower a 
half mile down the river than here. It 
will be a better ford. The women are 
safe enough. Let them be.” 

The ‘Tartars stepped after their 
leader down stream, seeking a safer 
ford. Tchao-Kiun did not notice their 
going. She was climbing wearily from 
cliff to cliff towards the very summit. 

“Great rock, sentinel of life and 
death,” cried Tchao-Kiun, apostro- 
phizing the stony mass before her, “I 
am here; you did not wait in vain.” 

By now she was so high up that the 
two little maids, catching sight of their 
beloved mistress, were sorely frightened 
and called after her: 

“Where are you going, Princess? 
Would you forsake us?” 

Tchao-Kiun, glancing down, saw her 
two companions terrified and weeping. 

“Dear children,” she called back in 
the patois of their native nurseries, 
“faithful even in exile, are you. I must 
ill repay your devotion, but my destiny 
is written.” 

“Will. you not take us with you?” 
cried the elder of the two girls, mount- 
ing the rocks as best she could. 

“To that land where I am bidden,” 
explained Tchao-Kiun, “I must come 
without escort and without friends.” 

“T am frightened,” wailed the young- 
er of the two girls, scrambling up the 
rocks with difficulty. 
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“But Tam glad, my children,” came 
“Tchao-Kiun’s voice, silvery as the 
waters that seethed below her. “I am 
glad that my last words may be for you, 
of my own people. Looking into your 
sad young faces, I bid farewell to all my 
sisters of the Empire.” Leaning over, 
she laid her palms gently on their heads. 
And then her slight, glittering figure 
disappeared up the rock. 

“Where is she?” asked the younger 
girl, vainly striving to detect the flutter 
of her mistress’ garments. 

“She is hidden in the mists,” said the 
older maid. “How swiftly she must have 
clambered—there, there she is, so high 
I can scarcely see her. Listen, there is 
her voice!” 

Faintly it sounded down the cliff, 
each syllable slow and clear and music- 
‘al. “I have climbed half-way,” prayed 
Tchao-Kiun, “and the clouds are around 
me. So has destiny lifted me up—into 
darkness. I am nearing the summit 
now, and the sun is shining, but it is 
too late. Not on earth can Tchao-Kiun 
escape the Black Demon.” 

“We must follow her, we must follow 
her,” wailed the younger of the two 


tiring maids. “Oh, if she should lose 
her way.” 
“We cannot,” 


retorted the other 
maid. “She is too far now, and the 
“rock is too steep. She must have celes- 
tial power. We must go back.” 

Faintly came still another echo from 
Tchao-Kiun. 

“Farewell, earth—farewwell, sky,” 
came the chant. “Bright Spirits protect 
me! Dark Spirits spare me! Sacred 
mountains intercede for me. Holy Riv- 
ers weep over me. Come to me, souls 
of my Ancestors; receive your daugh- 
ter, but first lead my spirit one brief 
backward flight to him who grieves in 
his desolate palace, that he may have 
peace in his heart.” 

There came silence—and then—was 
it a splash in the water? 

An eagle, hurrying to his aerie on 
the opposite bank, caught a flutter of 
gold hurtling from the opposite cliff 
and thought it a falling sun—a sun 
with a human face of exquisite beauty 
—the face of a woman. And the 
eagle turned in his flight only to wheel 


apain. disappointely as the woman- 
faced sun was snapped up by the greedy 
cascades of the river rushing by. 

Below, at the foot of the cliffs, the 
two tiring maids shivered in new fear 
as they too heard the splash. q 

“Ah,” wept the elder, “I thought 
heard—” 4 

“See,” cried the younger girl, “there. 
on the water—no, under! I thought TF 
saw the shining of a robe of silver and 

gold under the water.” 

The elder girl bent her ear. “There 
is a song rising in the wind and water!” 
There is a song rising and it is not! 
sad!” 

The two maids bent forward and leans 
ing far out over the rocks, kissed the” 
surface of the river. Then they wept on™ 
each other’s shoulders. 


x 


The Emperor Yuen-Ti staggered, a 
man bereft, through the corridors of the 
Imperial Palace of Han. 

His hair had silvered in a night. He. 
had tasted neither food nor drink since” 
the nooning, two days gone now, when ™ 
Tchao-Kiun had left him, a sacrifice to | 
the treachery of Mao and the demands 
of the Khan of the Tartars. No word” 
had come from the frontier and Yuen-— 
Ti was in the abyss of agony into which © 
a man falls when he must vision to 7 
himself his one beloved the bride of an- 7 
other. 

From all over the Land of Han, froma 
the Hundred Families in their palaces, — 
and from the veriest hovels of the poor- 7 
est rice farmer, rose a pean of praise = 
for the sainted Tchao-Kiun. But the” 
Emperor heard not. 

The Son of Heaven had come into | 
the Hall of the Ancestors. The huge™ 
gold Buddha, tarnished by time and] 
tears, squatted there relentlessly. 4 

And-the Son of Heaven tore his gar- © 
ments and rent his hair and grieved” 
like a pauper fisherman, for the bride 7 
of his heart who had been torn from § 
him. 

From outside there floated the dirge, 9 
rung on the bells and the flutes, for de- © 
ceased members of the Imperial Family. — 














y like a drunken man, Yuen-Ti 
i below the cold, gold Buddha, 
gly wildly into the shadows. 
“The black dance,” he shrieked. “The 
black dance! Even now on this day of 
festival for the deliverance of the land, 
even here in the Hall of my Ancestors, 
its writhings are about me. The Demon! 
Back! Away! Where is he? He eludes 
me? If I could séize him but for a mo- 
ment, the Spirit would be freed. Ah—” 

For the ravings of the Emperor had 
taken shape. To his bewildered brain 
the shadows formed themselves first 
into a demon who had boxed with the 
Black Dancer and then from the demon 
changed slowly into a person no less 
than the Khan of the Tartars. The Em- 
peror bore down upon this Khan of 
Shadows, shouting: “Here he is! I 
know him! He is no demon; he is a 
man like me! It is the Tartar!” He 
grasped a handful of thin air, yet felt 
the flesh of his enemy in his fingers; 
and throttling the unseen with all his 
strength, the Emperor wrestled with the 
air, shouting: 

“Ah, I have him; I hold him. He 
weakens! I will strangle him to death. 
Yes, he grows limp, his head falls back 
—ah!” But the shadow had taken new 
shape and the delirium of joy changed 
into a delirium of grief—for from the 
shadow of the Khan of the Tartars it 
had turned to the shadow of the Spirit 
itself, 

And so the Emperor fell now into sad 
wailing and self-reproaching. ‘What 
have I done—what have f done? It is 
not the Tartar! It is the Spirit. She died 
without a cry, and she lies before me 
dead. I have killed her! Her eyes are 
closed. Their dreaming is gone forever.” 

When the paroxysms of the Emper- 
or’s woe had spent their worst wildness, 
an unearthy strain of music flooded the 
room. Then the great, cold, gold Buddha 
opened his lips and spoke: 

“Son of Heaven,” commanded the 
Buddha, “called to dominion over men, 
first rule thine own spirit.” 

“Who speaks?” questioned the Em- 
peror, slightly lifting his head, but not 
his body. “Great Ancestor of Han, is it 
thy voice commanding? How shall I 
obey? What am I, but’a vessel filled 
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with affliction? Violence is right; 
grief is my only comfort. & ‘nave no 
strength to stay the tossing of my spirit. 
Suffer me to weep.” 

The Emperor bent his head and 
sobbed again. Silence deeper than be-~ 
fore filled the Hall of the Ancestors. 
But after a moment the Emperor raised 
his head as if listening—thén he an- — 
swered : ‘ 

“Yes, I know! I must obey. See, I 
am thy son. I will be strong. My spirit 
sinks to calmness as turbulent waters 
are cradled after storm.” 

The Emperor dug his nails into the 
crevices between the mosaics and drew 
himself slowly up to his haunches, 
squatting there in similitude to the grim 
Buddha before him. Time and the past 
had reached out their talons and were 
pulling the Emperor from the depths of 
selfish grief. “I have uprooted the tree 
of my sorrow,” said the Emperor to the 
Buddha. “Life offers itself anew—a life 
consecrated to memory. I will build me 
an inner palace to the memory of 
Tchao-Kiun. There will I dwell apart: 
and no messenger from the world shall 
cross the threshold. In its chambers I 
will hang a thousand portraits of her, 
and day and night I will burn incense 
before them. So in the peace of spirit 
thou hast commanded, and in memory 
of my beloved, will I spend my years 
till the Black Dragon shall devour my 
last day, I obey, Great Ancestor of Han.” 

With an obeisance, the Emperor rose 
in submission to his own dictates. But 
again the Voice rose in stern decree: 

“He that is called to dominion over 
man, is called to labor among them.” 

“To labor!” retorted the Emperor. 
“Nay, how can he labor, whose mind is 
wrapped in meditation? How can he 
pierce the secrets of false hearts whose 
own heart is departed from him? How 
shall I find peace? Wars rise up in the 
night and every dawn brings a burden. 
Spare me, great Han.” 

On his knees, this time, in supplica- 
tion, sank the stricken Emperor. The 
Voice was invincible in its leading of 
the son of a thousand Emperors along — 
the pathway of self-renunciation. 

“But if I labor among men,” pro- 
tested the Emperor, “‘it shall be as if in 































































“the service of Tchao-Kiun. She came to 
me from the villages. I will guard them 
from famine. My minister wrought evil 
upon her. I will punish all evil-doers. 
Against them that came to demand her, 
I will make: my army a strong wall 
that none may break down. I will build 
great panyies with roofs of gold, and 
in them I will set tablets to her. In 
her service I will labor. I will summon 

_ the Councilors.” 

Before the Emperor could sound the 
gong of summons, the Voice of Buddha 

rang out again with drastic discipline. 

“Son of Heaven, called to dominion 
Over men, first conquer thine own 
heart.” 

“Conquer my own heart?” rebelled 
the Emperor. “What do you ask? The 
love of Tchao-Kiun is the light of m 
 Spirit—if ‘that be extinguished I shall 
dwell in endless darkness. Let the Em- 
" pire perish! Perish the Hundred Famil- 
~ tes! Let the Ancestors be forgotten! J 
will not tear from my heart the memory 
of Tchao-Kiun. I will not obey. Before 
you, Great Han, I renounce my ances- 
try. See, I break the great scepter!” 
And with a crash, he sent the ancestral 
sword splintering across the hall. —“I 
cast off the robe of the Sun!” He threw 
this, too, far from him and onto the 
very feet of the Buddha. “I will depart 
forever from the palace and wander 
nameless in the desert. Farewell! I am 
no longer the Emperor of the Han!” 

With the tears wetting his cheeks and 
bereft of all his noble insignia, Yuen- 
Ti fumbled for the latch of the great 
door. All at once he stopped. He stepped 
back. A new vision was before him. It 
was of Tchao-Kiun, rising, rising, in 
the robes of the dead from the depths of 
the River Amoor—rising, ever towards 
the source of celestial light. Around 
her chorused a myriad voices, and the 
burden of their chant was: 

“She renounced herself—she has died 
to self—she has conquered.” 

“Tchao-Kiun, Tchao-Kiun!” whis- 
pered the Emperor. “Tchao-Kiun, is it 
thou? Is it thy spirit come from beyond 
the moon to forbid my going? Will you 


not lead me forth? What is that in your 
hand that glows like-a still flame? It is 
the golden lotus-flower—the Golden. 
Lotus, Unity and Harmony.” 

Peace transfigured Yuen-Ti. Self was 
swept away; and only duty, that calm- 
est of all-mistresses, remained. 

“My heart is still,” he murmured as 
the vision left him: “My spirit is 
wrapped in everlasting peace. Farewell, 
Tchao-Kiun. The vision of her mounts 
the air and vanishes. I am alone and 
still, At last, I understand, Great An- 
cestor, and I obey.” 

The Emperor gathered up and tied 
together the fragments of his ancestral 
sword. Later it would be a task for the 
smith. He redraped his shoulders in the 
Robe of the Sun. Slowly he mounted 
the steps of the shrine to seat himself 
beneath the now silent Buddha. 

“Love weakens,” deliberated the Em- 
peror Yuen-Ti. “Affection perverts. De- 
sire corrupts the will that must remain 
forever fixed, calm and immutable as 
the changeless Heaven of which we are 
the Sons. The splendor of the golden 
center of the Universe shines out, and 
darkness flees before it. I am at Peace! © 
Let the procession come. The Emperor 
is worthy to receive it.” 

He struck the gong, and in they came, 
that long and kaleidoscopic cortége, at 
once the funeral procession for Tchao- 
Kiun and the thank-offering to the gods 
for their deliverance from the Tartars. 

The flutes and bells swelled forth in a 
ponderous chant. Passing the shrine 
where sat the Emperor—in attitude un- 
differing from the Buddha above him, 
but with his pale face chiseled into un- 
forgettable sorrow—one by one, man- 
darin, grandee and populace, knelt there 
prostrate before the Son of Heaven. 

And he, stretching forth his hands, 
gave them this benediction: 

“Universal quiet reigns over Heaven 
and Earth. Forever the seasons alter- 
nate. Life and Death hold one another 
by the hand, Inexhaustible is power. 
Perfect is order. Peace is eternal. And 
the heart of the Prince is the image of 
the Universe.” 
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F The Road to Comfort 


A vanished thirst—a cool body 
and a refreshed one; the sure 
way—the only way is via a 




















ideally delicious—pure as purity—crisp 
and sparkling as frost. 


Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Free Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 
vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 


Demand the Genuine—Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Co%a. 
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English gentleman. 
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man—a bit of writing 
that you’ll remember for 
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